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by Diane Larsen-Freeman 
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choice, pencil and paper exam with audiocassette that effectively measures 
both listening and reading comprehension skills. 

ELPT is part of a suite of ESL assessments offered by the College Board. 
It is administered at test centers in the Fall and Winter, selected school sites 
in the Spring, and colleges/universities by appointment. Other ESL assessments 
include the computer adaptive Levels of English Proficiency Test™ (LOEP™) and the 
Advanced Placement International English Language ™ (API EL™) exam. 

To learn more about the College Board's ESL assessments and receive a 
sample ELPT™ test, call 212-71 3-8093. 

For more information about the College Board and its programs, visit our web site 
at www.collegeboard.org. 
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Reasons — The Power 
Behind the Rules! 

W elcome to the first issue of ESL Magazine in the new millennium! With the 
celebrating behind us, let’s focus again on our important work of helping 
people learn English. 

In this exciting issue, Diane Larsen-Freeman challenges teachers to get 
students thinking about the reasons underlying the grammar rules they learn. 

These reasons will equip them to go on learning and communicating successfully. 

Reading labs invite students to discover reading. Jean Zukowski/Faust surveys 
the great variety of ways in which creative teachers motivate students to read. 

Jacquelyne Lord takes us to Quebec, Canada, and informs us about the 
educational system, the value of languages and the work of English teaching there. 

TESOL Conference Chair Nancy Storer previews the upcoming TESOL 2000 
conference and the professional adventures and unique attractions that await you in 
beautiful Vancouver, Canada. ESL Magazine will be there — stop by our booth and 
say “Hi!” 




Best wishes for the new year, 



Marilyn Ro: 



fyn Rosenthal, Ph.D. 
Editorial Director 



T he current world situation provides remarkable opportunities for teachers 
of English as a second language. The M.A. from Wheaton College 
Graduate School will prepare you for the broadest range of positions in 
universities, language institutes, schools, and international agencies. 
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well as a teaching practicum related to your interests 
and goals. Also, ask about the Institute for Cross- 
Cultural Training (ICCT),a one-month intensive 
introduction toTESL offered each summer. 

For more information call 800 - 888-0 1 4 1 or web 
site at wvw, wheaton.edu/tesl. 

Scholarship Committed 
to Servanthood 

Wheaton College complies with federal and state requirements for non-discrimination 
on the basis of handicap, sex, race, color, national or erjinu: origin in admission and 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine , 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis , MD 21401. Include your 
name and position or address. 



USIA 

t> I enjoyed Gloria Kreisher’s informa- 
tive article about the USIA in the 
November/December 1999 ESL Mag- 
azine. Having worked as an English 
Language Specialist for USIA on four 
continents over a period of more than 
thirty years, I feel very connected to the 
Agency. I was, therefore, chagrined to 
learn last year that it was to be “enfolded 
into the Department of State and [cease] 
to exist as a separate agency.” Ms. 
Kreisher’s article optimistically con- 
cludes that the Agency’s “mission and 



the wide variety of activities to accom- 
plish the mission will continue within the 
Department of State... by sharing 
America’s story as well as its language, 
culture and knowledge with the 
world. ..to foster international under- 
standing and cooperation. To that end, I 
would — in the spirit of the eminent 
British linguist David Crystal — hope to 
see in that mission a greater emphasis on 
English as a world language with a liter- 
ature of astonishing reach and diversity, 
one no longer owned by the Mother 
Countries or the Settler Nations. That 
surely would help to foster international 
understanding and cooperation. 

— George R. Bozzini 
Associate Professor of English 
The George Washington University 
Washington , D C. 

ESL/EFL Publishing Opportunities 

t> Marilyn Rosenthal’s highly informa- 
tive article on opportunities in publishing 
provides invaluable advice to all 
ESL/EFL teachers, whether aspiring 
authors, editors or happy-to-stay-in-the- 
classroom teachers. Her suggestion to 
start out by writing manuscript reviews 
is excellent. Not only does this build a 



network of grateful editors, but critiquing 
someone else’s manuscript provides 
training in how to write one. It gives 
insight into new trends into our field and 
provides a chance to help shape the next 
generation of textbooks our students 
will use. 

— Alison Rice 
Director, I ELI, Hunter College 
CUNY 

Teaching Deaf Students 

I> The article by Dr. Lylak is generally 
good, informative and accurate. It would 
be helpful to include information com- 
paring and contrasting the structure of 
American Sign Language and English 
and to explain how ASL can help deaf 
students learn English. It is also impor- 
tant to mention that deaf students need 
visual means of processing English and 
constant exposure to printed English 
(other than captioning). Visual graphic 
organizers come to mind, as well as pho- 
tographs. Deaf students need a continu- 
ous stream of English presented visually 
via print or electronic text from early 
in life. 

— Timothy Anderson 
Gallaudet University , Washington, D.C. 
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students level and provides multiple choice exer- 
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User list, links study words to a full reference suite 
containing The American Heritage Dictionary, 
Roget’s II; The New Thesaurus and a spell checker. 
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National Education Goals 
Report 1999 

A t their 10th anniversary conference in December, the National 
Education Goals Panel released the National Education Goals 
Report: Building a Nation of Learners , 7999, which contains new 
and updated data for a broad range of indicators that measure 
progress toward the eight National Education Goals first articulated 
ten years ago. The Panel declared overall that the Goals are effec- 
tive in promoting educational reform. The Goals address school 
readiness, school completion, student achievement and citizenship, 
teacher education and professional development, mathematics and 
science, adult literacy and lifelong learning, school safety and 
parental participation. The report may be downloaded from 
www.negp.gov. Created in 1990, the National Education Goals 
Panel is a bipartisan body of federal and state officials made up of 
eight governors, four members of Congress, four state legislators 
and two members appointed by the President. 



Language Course Finder Online 

F or anyone wishing to study a language abroad, there is a Web 
site to help find a program: Language Course Finder (www.lan- 
guage-course-fmder.com). It lists more than 5300 institutions in 77 
countries teaching 54 different languages from Arabic to Zulu. 
Access to all information is free and available in 19 languages. One 
can search for programs with a combination of parameters such as 
location (urban, rural, etc.), course type (general, business, academ- 
ic, special purpose, etc.), sports and activities, special services 
/accommodation (visa support, facilities for disabled students, host 
families, etc.), and additional programs (work experience/intem- 
ships, further academic studies, etc.). Complete contact information 
is provided. 



U.S. Census 2000 



United States 




2000 



A pril 1, 2000 is the day for 
U.S. Census 2000. 

Households will receive their 
forms before this date but are 
asked to describe what their 
household composition will 
be on April 1 . In an effort to 
increase participation, the 
Census Bureau has launched 

its first paid advertising campaign using TV, broadcast, and print in 
17 languages at a cost of about $167 million, focusing on hard to 
count populations. The advertising messages remind, educate, and 
motivate people to participate by completing census forms, mailing 
them back promptly, and cooperating with census enumerators dur- 
ing follow-up for non-response. 

The Census Bureau is establishing partnerships with state, local 
and tribal governments, private industry, and community groups to 
increase awareness and response rates, especially among historically 
undercounted populations. Educational Partners include Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) and the National 
Association for Bilingual Educators (NABE). 

The Census in Schools Project provides teachers with interac- 
tive lesson plans that meet national and state curriculum standards to 
help students understand the importance and benefits of the census, 
to promote awareness and encourage greater participation in the 
national census at the local level and to improve the accuracy of the 



census. 

In an effort to overcome language barriers, the Census Bureau 
has printed the questionnaires (over 300 million) in five languages 
plus English. Language assistants for forty-nine languages are avail- 
able. For more information, visit www.census.gov. 
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Introducing tke First Onli 
Spanish-Language Encyclopedia— 

Cumb re en Ifnea 

The world of online reference is about to get a lot more 
user friendly for the millions of Spanish speakers in the 
United States. Grolier Online is adding Nueva Enciclopedia 
Cumbre en tinea — a full-featured, Spanish-language online 
reference source with a Latin American focus — to its 
family of highly respected online encyclopedias. 

Cumbre en tinea has more than 15,000 articles; 7,500 
illustrations, factboxes, maps and flags; and — like 
every other Grolier Online database — thousands 
of prescreened links to sites related to articles 
in the encyclopedia. 




Find out how you can put Nueva 
Enciclopedia Cumbre en tinea to work 
in your school or library. Call for 
more information and to arrange / 

a free preview. \ 

\ 

1-888-326-6546 v 





January 2000 

El 7 8 TESOL Pre-K-12 ESL Standards 
Training of Trainers Conference, 

Long Beach, CA. Contact Stephen 
Grady, 703-836-0774. 

E2 21-22 Massachusetts TESOL, 

Boston, MA. Contact Andrea Tobias 
at 508-366-0505. 

P 20-22 Thailand TESOL, Khonkaen, 
Thailand. Contact Naraporn Chan- 
Ocha at naraporn. c@chula.ac.th. 

m 25-26 TESOL Ukraine, Lviv, Ukraine. 
Contact Paraskeviya at 
pyerc h @ext . fra n ko . Iviv. u a . 

February 

0 15-19 National Association of 
Bilingual Education (NABE), 

San Antonio, TX. Contact 
202-898-1829. 

March 

□ 2-3 Spring Bilingual Conference, 

Texas A&M University-Kingville, TX. 
Contact Dr. Gustavo Gonzalez, 
361-593-2871. 

P 2-4 Carolina TESOL, Beaufort, SC. 
Contact tqmrg@ hotmail.com. 

G2 11-14 American Association of 
Applied Linguistics (AAAL), 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. Contact 612-953-0805. 

□ 14-18 TESOL Annual Conference, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. Contact 703-836-0774. 

April 

□ 1 Kentucky TESOL, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Contact David Cignoni, 
270-762-3422. 

P 6-9 California TESOL, Sacramento, 
California. Contact Janet Lane, 
530-754-6357. 



□ 6-8 Tennessee TESOL, Memphis, 

TN. Contact Charles Hall, 
901-678-4496. 

□ 7 Louisiana TESOL, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Contact Contact Dr. 
Georgette Loup, 504-280-6141. 

□ 8-9 TESOL Greece, Athens, Greece. 
Contact Eleni Giannopoulou, 
+01-7488-459. 

□ 12-14 TESOL Arabia, Al Ain, United 
Arab Emirates. Contact Les 
Kirkham, leslie.kirkham@hct.ac.ae. 

□ 15 TEXTESOL V, Ft. Worth, TX. 
Contact Jeana Remington, 
214-915-4800. 

□ 28 Arkansas TESOL, Conway, AR. 
Contact Philip Less, 501-569-3468. 

□ 28-29 Illinois TESOL, Chicago, 
Illinois. Contact 847-803-3535. 

May 

m 11-13 Sunshine State TESOL, 

Daytona Beach, FL. Contact Sandra 
H. Morgan, 352-797-7070. 

□ 12-13 Georgia TESOL, Athens, 
Georgia. Contact Terry N. Williams, 
706-542-7389. 

m 17-20 MidTESOL, Omaha, 

Nebraska. Contact Kim Kreicker, 
785-296-7929. 

Q 19-21 Venezuela TESOL, Caracas, 
Venezuela. Contact Lucius Daniel, 
582-232-5969. 

□ 28-2 NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators, San Diego, 
CA. Contact 202-737-3699. 

June 

□ 8-10 Int’l Conference on Caribbean 
Language and Culture, Santiago de 
Cuba, Cuba. Contact Humberto San 
Pedro, sanpedro@fie. uo.edu. cu. 
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AS 

Recognized by 
the American 
Council on 
Education 



Teach English as a 
Foreign Language 

• 135 total hours 

• 4-week intensive or 10-week 
evening/Saturday 

• Personal Assistance with Job Search 
Overseas/U.S. Job Search 

• 12 hours Practical Teaching Experience 

Georgetown, Washington, DC 

Phone: 202-333-4222 
Fax: 1-800-887-6907 
E-Mail: teachertraining@ladoent.com 
Website: www.lado.com_t.htm 




Take a Voyage in Language Teaching at TESOL 2000 
March 14-18, 2000, in Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 



Vancouver is the destination for language professionals navigating their course at the world’s largest ESL/EFL 
convention, exposition, and job fair. The event, hosted by Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
Inc., features 

• thousands of relevant sessions and workshops • renowned speakers • Employment 
Clearinghouse • Publishers’ and Software Exposition • pre- and postconvention institutes 
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published by Simon & Schuster 
Item #: B406203 

■ Specifically written for the TOEFL CBT 

■ Hundreds of practice questions with complete explanations 

■ CD-ROM with CBT and Audio components 

■ Paper & pencil diagnostic test plus 2 complete computer-based 
tests with TOEFL-like scoring, answers, and explanations 
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TOEFL Workbook w/3 Audio CDs 



published by Simon & Schuster 
Comprehensive review for the paper & pencil test 
Item #: B406201 

■ Perfect supplemental study guide for the CBT 

■ Extensive practice exercises for every section 




■ Diagnostic test, plus two additional practice tests 

■ Special audio tracks for the listening comprehension section 



♦TOEFL is a registered trademark of the Educational Testing Service. 




To order these or other great Kaplan retail products, 

Call 1-800-KAP-ITEM 

Outside the U.S., call: 1-312-836-4400 extension 3650 
q Available in our online store at: www.kaptest.com. 
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P robably the most common association 
that language teachers and their stu- 
dents make with the word “grammar” 
is the word “rule.” Applied linguists write 
them, textbooks feature them, teachers pre- 
sent them, and students memorize them. The 
association has proven fruitful. Rules have 
served the learning of language in that they 
capture generalizations about morphosyntac- 
tic regularities, such as that the subject and 
operator are inverted in English questions 
(See Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 
1999 for many additional examples of rules 
and other matters discussed here). Rules also 
offer materials developers “right-sized” 
chunks of language to present, they confer 
authority upon teachers, and they provide a 
modicum of security for language learners — 
rules are something students can hold on to. 



Drawbacks to Associating 
Grammar with Rules 

However, from a pedagogical perspective, 
there is a cost to associating grammar with 
rules. First of all, rules are static. They don’t 
allow for change, yet language is changing 
all the time. One result is the need to distin- 
guish between prescriptive and descriptive 
grammars. The former prescribe how people 
are supposed to speak or write according to 
the rules of grammar. Prescriptive grammars 
contrast with the latter, which describe how 
people actually do speak and write (See 
Celce-Murcia 1999 in the July/August issue 
of ESL Magazine for discussion and exam- 
ples). Second, the generalizations that rules 
capture are rarely broad enough. There are 
always exceptions. These are not necessarily 
due to the fact that the rules are poorly for- 
mulated, but rather that grammar is exquis- 
itely flexible, allowing for the expression of 
new meanings — and we humans are mean- 
ing-making beings. For example, the follow- 
ing verb form would appear to violate a rule 
in English which says that the -ing of the pro- 
gressive aspect cannot be attached to a stative 
verb such as love: 



I am loving every minute of my class. 

And yet, most English speakers would 
agree that combining the progressive aspect 
with a stative verb, as has been done in this 
example, accomplishes the special effect of 
intensifying the emotion expressed by the 
verb, which makes it at least conversational- 
i.. „_^ ta b| e ^ ancl mean i n gf u i 5 \ n English. 

; to return to the rule about question 
3n stated above, inversion of the sub- 



ject and operator is the normal (unmarked) 
way to form a question in English, but a cer- 
tain type of question in English can be 
formed without inversion. When such ques- 
tions are uninverted, a different pragmatic 
interpretation is called for. For example, in 
the following exchange, Ann’s use of an 
uninverted question with rising intonation 
indicates that she is anticipating confirmation 
of her presupposition. This is not the function 
of ordinary, unmarked questions in English. 



Brad: I just got back from San Francisco. 
Ann: You had a good time there? 




* i 
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The problem is that rules usually deal 
with form, but grammar is much more than 
form. Forms have meanings and uses as well 
(Larsen-Freeman 1991). By changing the 
form, new meanings or new uses are created. 

However, there is an additional problem, 
besides rules not allowing change and having 
exceptions. The third problem is a political 
one. Who owns rules? Who makes them up? 
Rarely is it the case that language students 
do. Rules are therefore somewhat external to 
language learners. This is a problem if we 
truly want our students to feel that they own 
the language. At the least, we will want our 
students to understand the reasons underlying 
the rules. They need to understand the inter- 
nal logic of English in order to be free to con- 
vey new meaning in accurate and appropriate 
ways themselves. v ^ 

r \ \ 




Understanding the Reasons 
Underlying Rules 

Contrary to the impression they give, rules 
are not always arbitrary. There are reasons for 
the generalizations they capture. And if our 
students understand the reasons, they will 
understand a great number of syntactic phe- 
nomena beyond the instances which the rule 
attempts to account for. For example, a rule 
exists in English that states that the article 
preceding the noun phrase following the verb 
must be indefinite when existential there fills 
the subject position in the sentence: 

There is a snowstorm coming. 

Snowstorm requires the indefinite article a in 
this sentence with existential there. 

Now upon first consideration, this rule 
might seem rather arbitrary. Why does the 
article modifying the noun which follows the 
verb need to be indefinite? It turns out the 
answer is not at all arbitrary. The article must 
be indefinite because the function of there is 
to introduce new information. And in 
English, new information, information being 
introduced for the first time such as the com- 
ing of a snowstorm, is marked with the indef- 
inite article. 

Here is another example. There is a rule 
in English which says that if the direct object 
is a lexical noun and the verb is transitive, 
phrasal, and separable, speakers have a 
choice as to where to put the direct object — 
before the particle of the phrasal verb or 
after it: 

She looked the word up in the dictionary. 

She looked up the word in the dictionary. 

However, when the direct object is a 
pronoun, it must come between the verb and 
particle, not after the particle, the asterisk 
indicating its ungrammaticality: 

She looked it up in the dictionary. 

*She looked up it in the dictionary. 

This condition does seem arbitrary. 
However, if we start from the premise that 
there is an underlying reason, we will come 
to see that this condition is far from arbitrary 
and has to do with the information status of 
the noun phrase. A fundamental fact about 
English word order is that the preferred posi- 
tion for new information is toward the end of 
a clause. This is called “end focus.” Given a 
choice, and unless. some extra nuance of 
meaning is being conveyed, English speakers 
will not choose to put a pronoun in clause- 
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final position, since pronouns are by defini- 
tion not new information. In order to use a 
pronoun, its referent must be clear from the 
context, through, for example, prior men- 
tion. Thus, the pronoun it is old information 
and should not be in clause-final position. 

Reasons are Broader-based 
than Rules 

Another commendable attribute to this way 
of thinking is that reasons are broader-based 
than rules. They explain more phenomena 
than single syntactic structures. For instance, 
the fact that the information status of a noun 
phrase influences word order explains other 
word order restrictions and choices that exist 
in English. 

For many dialects in English, the indi- 
rect object cannot follow the verb immedi- 
ately when the direct object is a pronoun and 
the indirect object is a noun: 

We sent it to John. 

*We sent John it. 

Conversely, when the indirect object is 
a pronoun and the direct object is a noun 
(especially a nonspecific one), the indirect 
object is likely to precede the direct object: 

We sent him a package. 

These observations can be explained, as 
we have seen, by noting that pronouns refer 
to old information and are therefore not like- 
ly to be put into end focus. This is not to say 
that an indirect object that is a pronoun 
would never occupy the position at the end 
of a clause, but when it is located there, a dif- 
ferent interpretation would likely follow — 
for example, a contrastive one. 

We sent a package to him. (not her) 

Furthermore, with verbs that allow two 
different word orders with direct and indirect 
objects: 

Sally gave Jack advice. 

Sally gave advice to Jack. 



the choice, as you may have guessed, is 
determined by what speakers want to give 
end focus. In answer to the question, “What 
did Sally give Jack?” the first would be 
appropriate. “To whom did Sally give 
advice?” would be answered by the second, 
that is, if full sentence answers are given. 

Incidentally, it may seem arbitrary from 
a present day perspective that certain verbs, 
such as give, allow the direct and indirect 
alternation patterns and others do not, e.g., 
explain : 

Sally explained the situation to Jack. 

*Sally explained Jack the situation. 

• There is less arbitrariness than it seems, 
however. Although admittedly it is difficult 
to know which verbs allow both patterns and 
which verbs don’t, the difference has to do 
with the source language from which the 
verbs were borrowed into English. In gener- 
al, Germanic verbs permit both sequences; 
verbs of Romance origin do not allow both. 

Implications for a Reason-based 
Approach to Teaching Grammar 

What are the implications of teaching rea- 
sons rather than rules? Well, first of all, it 
would be no more appropriate to lecture 
about reasons than it would be to lecture 
about rules. After all, what we want students 
to be able to do is to use the reasons/rules, 
not recite them. Thus, I prefer to think of us 
teaching “grammaring,” (Larsen-Freeman 
1991; forthcoming) — helping students 
acquire the skill to use what they know to 
communicate accurately, meaningfully, and 
appropriately by introducing structures in a 
way that the reason underlying them is made 
transparent. The following are some ideas 
for doing this: 

1. When working on a structure, cre- 
ate a context in which the reason is implic- 
itly clear. For example, if you are introduc- 
ing sentences with existential there, use 
cuisenaire rods to describe a place. As you 



describe the scene, place rods to represent a 
feature of the scene on a desk where they are 
visible to class members. For example: 

In the heart of many New England vil- 
lages , there is a town common. On the com- 
mon , there are trees and benches. There is 
also a war memorial. Etc. 

After you have described the scene, ask 
the students what they can remember. If the 
students have trouble remembering the fea- 
tures, point to the rods to trigger their mem- 
ories. Later, students can take turns describ- 
ing a scene with which they are familiar to 
the class or a partner, using the rods or draw- 
ing the scene as they speak. What is impor- 
tant is that students see that the there is used 
to introduce new information. Notice that it 
would not work to hold up a picture of a 
town common and point to the trees as you 
describe the scene. This is because it would 
not be appropriate to use the existential there 
if everyone can see the trees; the trees would 
not be being introduced linguistically, but 
rather pictorially. Someone describing a 
scene using a picture might instead say, 
“This is the town common. It has trees...” 

2. If you do give a rule, qualify it if 
possible. When a student asks you if it is 
true that you never use -ing with a stative 
verb, rely on the familiar but accurate 
teacher’s reply “It depends.” Because it does 
depend; it depends on what you mean or the 
appropriateness of use. Even a seemingly 
simple and straightforward rule such as sub- 
ject-verb agreement — singular subjects take 
singular verbs and plural subjects take plural 
verbs, e.g., 

Ten miles are to be added to the 
new highway next year. 

is not always true. Certainly the following 
sentence with a plural subject and a singular 
verb is grammatical in English: 

Ten miles is a long way to drive to 
get groceries. 
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E mpower your students by teaching them how to figure out the 
reasons that grammatical forms are the way they are in 
English. Teach students to learn to look at language. 

1. Give them a framework such as the following pie chart: 



the noun phrase that follows it. This noun phrase takes an 
indefinite article. 

Q: What does it mean? 

A: The there tells us that something exists and/or where it 
is located. 



FORM 



MEANING 



Q: When/why is it used? 

A: It is used to introduce new information. 



How is the What does the 

structure formed? structure mean? 




2. Help them learn to ask the questions in the wedges of the 
pie. For example, here are the answers to the questions for one 
of the structures we have considered above, the existential there. 



Q: How is it formed? 

y A: There is in subject position in a sentence. It is usually fol- 
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3. Give students a principle that when two different forms 
exist In a language, they will vary in either meaning or use. 

For example: 

There is a book on the table. 

A book is on the table. 

The meaning of these two sentences is more or less the same, 
but the sentence with there would be used to introduce new informa- 
tion in normal discourse. The second sentence is much more limited 
in frequency and scope. One of its functions is in giving stage direc- 
tions to the director of a play, felling the director how to stage some 
scene in the play. While it may be difficult for students to figure this 
difference out on their own, the principle will help them learn to look 
for ways that particular grammar structures are distinctively mean- 
ingful and/or appropriate. 
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when the subject, ten miles , is conceived as 
a single entity. 

3. Whenever possible, work with 
structures as they are embedded in dis- 
course. Often reasons are impossible to see 
at the level of sentence. For example, there 
is a reason why the present perfect tense is 
preferred over the past tense, although the 
reason is very difficult to perceive if you 
simply contrast the two tenses in a given 
isolated sentence. It is their discourse func- 
tion (for example, the present perfect serves 
as a bridge between the present and past), 
which makes one more acceptable than the 
other in a given context. 

4. It is important to underscore, 
however, that part of the attractiveness of 
rules for language learners is the learn- 
er’s need for security. Rules give them 
something to hold on to. If you are not going 
to meet this need by giving them rules, you 
will have to find other ways of providing for 
their security. Perhaps having them memo- 
rize particular exemplars illustrating the rea- 
sons would be something more useful to 
hold on to than rules. 

5. Help your students see that they 
need to understand the why’s and the 
wherefore’s of English grammar so that 
they are indeed free to create new mean- 
ing for themselves. Empower them by 
giving them a framework so that they can 
figure out for themselves the reasons under- 
lying the grammatical forms (see sidebar on 
page 11). 

Finally, as is true for the learning of 
anything (Larsen-Freeman 2000), encour- 
age them to be curious, to see that there is a 
logic to English and that they have the tools 
to understand it and to make it their own. 
Such an attitude will serve their learning 
well, long after they leave your classroom. 
And that is reason enough! 



Diane Larsen-Freeman, Ph. D., is professor 
of applied linguistics in the Department of 
Language Teacher Education at the School 
fo r In te rna ti onal Tra ining. She is the author 
of many books and co-author of The 
Grammar Book and series director of 
Grammar Dimensions. 
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W hen you come upon a rule that seems 
to be violated, try to figure out why. Is it 
that the language is changing? Is there a 
new meaning being expressed? Is there a 
reason that can account for what appears to 
be an exception? Here are some examples: 

1. “Everyone should do their own 
homework.” 

This sentence appears to violate the rule 
that says that a compound indefinite pro- 
noun, such as everyone , should be referred 
to by a singular pronoun, e.g., his not their. 

REASON: In prescriptive grammar, the rule 
still holds. Many people, though, accept 
sentences such as #1 because they see it 



as a way to avoid using the third person 
singular masculine possessive adjective, 
his, to refer to members of both sexes. 

2. “I don’t like that.” (said or thought by 
someone standing nearby someone else 
who is wearing a strong-smelling perfume or 
cologne) 

This sentence would appear to violate 
the rule that says use this not that when 
the thing that you are referring to is nearby. 

REASON: The relative distance conveyed by 
the choice between this and that need not 
only be spatial. In this sentence psychologi- 
cal distance is expressed by the speaker 
through the speaker’s use of that. 
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linking 
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Project Gutenberg Electronic Library 



A n article appeared in the November 8, 1999 issue of 
Time magazine entitled “People to Watch: Michael 
Hart.” In the June 1999 UNESCO Courier, Jim, Coates, 
a Chicago Tribune columnist, is quoted as saying, “Michael 
Hart should be as famous as Bill Gates.” 

Who is this Michael Hart? He is the man who, way back in 
1971, decided that the most valuable use of the computer was 
not for computing but for storing and retrieving the materials 
in our libraries. To this end he established Project Gutenberg 
with the goal of creating e-texts of 10,000 books by the end of 
2001. 

Hart’s philosophy is to make as many texts available to as 
many readers as possible. For this reason the e-texts are cho- 
sen to appeal to the widest audience possible and are accessi- 
ble in “plain vanilla ASCII” for easy retrieval from any com- 
puter. Texts are prepared by many volunteers around the world. 
They can be downloaded free of charge, but donations are very 
welcome. 

You can go to the official Project Gutenberg site 
(http://www.gutenberg.net or http://promo.net/pg/) and choose 
to view the holdings of this electronic library by title or by 
author. You can also use a special search function to find a title, 
author, or quotation. 



At the beginning of this year I went to the titles list and 
decided to print it out. I ended up with a printout of 45 pages! 
Among the titles I found the following: A Childs Garden of 
Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson, A Midsummer Nights 
Dream by William Shakespeare, Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn by Mark Twain, Adventures of Pinocchio by Carlo 
Collodi, “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge” by Ambrose 
Bierce, Cicero’s Orations ; Divine Comedy by Dante (transla- 
tion by Norton), Don Quixote by Miguel de Cervantes, 
Rashomon by Akutagawa Ryunosuke, Some Short Stories by 
Henry James, “The Tell-Tale Heart” by Edgar Allan Poe, and 
White Fang by Jack London. 

All of the literary texts converted to e-texts for the Project 
Gutenberg Library are in the public domain and are therefore 
no longer under copyright. As Hart suggests, users can down- 
load the e-texts and “improve” them in any way they see fit 
(e.g., changing the fonts and other features, adding graphics 
and sound). This library should prove to be an extraordinary 
resource for teachers of English around the world. 



Christine Meloni teaches in the EFL Department at George 
Washington University in Washington, D.C. She welcomes 
comments and suggestions at cfmeloni@hotmail.com . 
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TESOL 2000 PREVIEW 




I t will soon be that time of year when thousands of ESOL teachers 
wend their way to the largest gathering of their professional clan — 
TESOL’s annual convention. From March 14-18, Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages will begin navigating the 
new millennium in the Vancouver Convention and Exhibition Centre, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. The convention center is a highly dis- 
tinctive landmark with a roof that mimics sails, a natural expression 
of its waterfront position in a city bounded on all sides by either water 
or mountains. 

Vancouver is the perfect site to contemplate the future of English 
language teaching. It is a fascinating mixture of cultures as new immi- 
grant’s arrive daily. The city boasts ethnic neighborhoods, countless 
and varied restaurants, and an array of natural attractions. More than 
half of the children in the city’s elementary schools speak a First lan- 
guage other than English! 

Language teachers, program directors, curriculum developers, 
linguists, media specialists, bilingual educators, professionals work- 
ing with refugees, and others will find something of value at this 
event. It offers a week of fabulous choices for every educator, with 
themes ranging from professional development, assessment^ method- 
ology, teacher education, critical pedagogy, to career management. 

Technology in the Classroom 

A key feature of TESOL 2000 will be a focus on online education at 
four special Invited Sessions and the classroom use of computers and 
other technology. In the Electronic Village, participants will have 
access to a state-of-the-art multimedia learning center, the Internet, 
and demonstrations by accomplished computer-assisted language 
learning (CALL) authors. 

Standards and Assessment in Focus 

The program includes robust discussions about the development of 
standards, both from U.S. and non-U. S. perspectives. These topics are 
being addressed in many countries and at every level of ESL/EFL. 
The convention features Board-sponsored sessions, the new Strand 
sessions (five to seven sessions that relate to a particular hot topic), 
and PreConvention Institutes (PCIs) devoted to the subtleties of stan- 
dards and assessment. 

TESOL Highlights 

Featured international speakers will look ahead to see where teachers 
and students must prepare to navigate. David Nunan will address 
seven hypotheses about language learning and teaching and the 
importance of experiential learning. Mary Ashworth will speak on 
“navigating the new millennium.” Deborah J. Short will highlight the 
characteristics of teachers who are effective at integrating language 
and academic content instruction. Donald Freeman will address 
developing teacher knowledge. Edwin Thumboo will consider literary 
creativity in English among the non-Anglo-Saxon nations and coun- 
tries of the former British Empire and the pedagogical implications. 
Randy Bass will discuss learning culture in a “wired world,” and Ujjal 
Dosanjh will examine immigration patterns and future directions for 
English language teaching. 

The Uses of Research 

Classroom teachers can further their professional development at the 
Research Symposium, which will acquaint them with three interactive 
Q is for self-development: reflective practice, exploratory prac- 
ERIE d investigative practice. Discussion will help participants 
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understand classroom issues through reflection, take practical action 
to reach understanding, and make changes in classroom practice. 

Educational Visits and Cultural Tours 

Vancouver offers a fascinating array of educational settings. A care- 
fully chosen program of educational visits will take participants to ele- 
mentary, secondary, community college, and university programs that 
boast special achievements. Cultural tours will visit the University of 
British Columbia Museum of Anthropology, the Vancouver Museum, 
the Vancouver Public Library, and the Vancouver Aquarium Marine 
Science Centre. These exciting tours will satisfy the souls of histori- 
ans, artists, athletes, geographers, and shoppers. Along with social 
events, tours offer the dual benefits of networking and camaraderie. 

Visitors can also seek out new horizons in the Employment 
Clearinghouse and examine innovative publications and software in 
the Exposition, the largest in the world. 

TESOL’s tradition of service to the international ESOL commu- 
nity is well matched with the charms of a global city. TESOL 2000 
and Vancouver will both offer unparalleled opportunities for personal 
and professional growth. 

Nancy Storer of Baker University , Baldwin City, Kansas, is TESOL 
2000 Convention Chair. 
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• American Classics • Penguin Young Readers 

• Teen Stories • Penguin Audio Readers 



MAINSTREAMS 

ESI PUBLICATIONS 

5 2 9 WOODBINE AVE., TORONTO, ON, 

CANADA M4E 2H7 (416) 955-3279 
FAX (416) 394-6257 

Reprodu cible Kits - Multi-level Us^ 

*A11 Pone! BINSO'S - Part 1 & 2 

10 different topics in each, 10 cards per set 

* Within the Classroom; Verbs 

Extend range of knowledge & tenses 

* Prepositions for Kids 

* The ESI Starter Kit 

For class teachers or tutors 

* Language Assessment Kit 

Resources by the author of Teaching To Diversity 
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Pearson 

Education 



Longman 

Prentice Hall Regents 
Addison Wesley 
Scott Foresman 
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ForAtt of Life’s Twisty . .. 

STORIES with a TwISt? 

by Natalie Hess 

W e’ve all experienced 
“twists” in life.. .when 
something other than what we 
expect happens. In these fascinating 
stories, the “twist” adds a new 
meaning to the lives of the 
characters... and the readers. 
Innovative and heart-warming, 
these stories are sure to captivate English language 
learners at high-beginning to intermediate levels! 

1-882483-65-0 Student Book $16.95 



Alta Book Center Publishers 

14 Adrian Court, Burlingame, California 94010 
Phone: 800 ALTA/ESL • 650.692.1285 (Int’l) 

Fax: 800 ALTA/FAX • 650.692.4654 (Int’l) 

Email: info@altaesl.com • Website: www.altaesl.com 
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The Adventure of Self-Employment 



S elf-employment in ESL is very appealing to many of us 
for the same reasons that it is appealing people in other 
professions. Although the risk factor is certainly greater, 
the possibility of success and building something of your own 
can outweigh that concern. Being your own boss is a very 
attractive concept. 

Corporate training is a popular avenue for those consider- 
ing the “private sector.” The basic premise behind this is that 
you approach companies that hire English language learners as 
employees. You convince them that you can provide a service 
that will increase productivity and employee interaction. They 
hire you, and you’re on your way. 

In real life, it doesn’t always work exactly like that. Often 
it’s hard to quantify the benefits that your service will actual- 
ly provide. Companies may not view increased English skills 
as a tangible asset for employees who do not need it for their 
jobs. Most people who work in this area tend to promote 
English as a means of making more productive, happy work- 
ers who are more likely to stay with the company. Companies 
prefer long-term employees because of the decrease in work- 
related training costs. 

Don’t forget that with all the desirable aspects of self- 
employment, there is the downside. You now have a lot more 



responsibility. If you don’t make enough money this month, 
you could be eating lots of rice and beans. Although this could 
be healthy for you, the goal for going into business for your- 
self (or at least one of the goals) is to have more control over 
your destiny. Certainly that includes your financial destiny. 

Before venturing out into the big, wide world on your 
own, evaluate yourself. Are you good at keeping records? Do 
you know what generally accepted accounting principles 
(GAAP) are? Do you know the difference between a 1040 and 
an 1-9? How about retirement? What’s the difference between 
a Keogh plan and a Sep-IRA? If you hire any other teachers, 
do you have to do payroll taxes? 

If you don’t know much about the above, all is not lost. 
There are many good books on small business management. 
Definitely read a few. Consider finding a partner with whom 
to share the highs and lows and who has knowledge in the 
areas you don’t. 

In the next issue of ESL Magazine I will have interviews 
with people who have taken the plunge and gone into business 
for themselves. 



Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@teachEFL.com . 
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S o The Story Goes... is a reader of 16 stories designed specifically for beginning 
adult, continuing education and vocational ESL students. The readings are based on 
ESL students’ experiences in America. It can be combined with other books in a series 
for a sound linguistic foundation. 

The presentation of the book is clear and consistent, yet provides a variety of 
activities. Each chapter has the following format: 

• Get The Picture ? — Pre-reading picture with simple discussion questions 
• The Story — The text (generally thematically based) 

• Check Mark — TRUE / FALSE comprehension exercises 
• To the Point — Grammar and vocabulary building 
OR 

• What Do You Think ? — Multiple choice or fill-in exercises 
• Crosswords — A crossword puzzle based on story vocabulary 
• So Your Story Goes... — Composition suggestion 
• So the Song Goes... — Typical song based on story theme 



FOR INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 




Kendall-Hunt Company 
Customer Service #: 
1 - 800 - 228-0810 

Web site: www.kendallhunt.com 
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‘'The authors realize and respect their students’ problems and are eager to give real 
help... So the Story’ Goes... is a wonderful and promising start. Bon voyage !” 

— Zoya Bromberg, former ESL student of HE UCC and 
Senior Editor of Finance & Statistics Publishing Office, Moscow 

This book would be an excellent addition or enhancement to any ESL program, or 
would be able to stand on its own. It is currently being field tested at Union County 
College, which has the largest ESL student enrollment of any community college in NJ. 
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athelstan 

software 

CD-ROMs 

books 



Concordance software 

MonoConc Pro $95 

MonoConc 1.5 $69 

Corpus of Spoken English $49 

Also, Concordances in the Classroom $23.95 



COBUILD titles 

English Dictionary $25.95 
English Grammar $19.95 
Idioms Workbook $12.50 
All COBUILD books/CD-ROMs available 

1-800-598-3880 info@athel.com fax: (713) 523-6543 



www.athel.com 



Have Fun Learning. English 

Three new innovative programs that use 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
to teach English as a second language. 



Egg 


. ESL Travel and Learn A two week course that 
integrates learning English with experiencing the 
: culture and history of four major United States 
| cities. 




) ESL See and Ski A two week course that 
■Qk integrates learning English with culture and 

historic travel, skiing, snowboarding and other 
winter sports. 




ESL Adventure and Learn A two week course 
for people who love clean mountain air and 
scenery. Learn English while having outdoor 
adventure and touring a big city. 


Program Features. All inclusive, from the time students arrive. 
Curriculum Features. New experiential learning system. 
Program Developer. Pietro Fiore, M.ED Harvard, 


FREE INTERACTIVE FLOPPY DISK BROCHURE 

E-mail request for disk to info@esltravel.com 
or visit our web site for up-to-the-minute information. 

www.esltravel.com 



ESL Travel Inc. 78 Plum Street, Hamilton MA 01982 USA 
Tel 978.468.6262 Fax 978.468.3854 



MULTILINGUAL MATTERS 

Welcome to Booth 927 
at the TESOL book exhibit 

Multilingual Matters are publishers of professional, 
scholarly, and educational books and journals about 
multiculturalism and issues in bilingual education, 
translation and language learning. 

We are pleased to offer three ways to make it easy to 
keep up to date with all the latest developments in the 
language world. 

Firstly, subscribe to our FREE monthly e-mail 
newsletter. Simply send an e-mail saying “subscribe 
language” to: news@multilingual-matters.com . 

Secondly, visit our web-site featuring our electronic 
bookshop with secure ordering: www.multilingual- 
matters.com. 

Thirdly, request a full 2000 catalogue from us at: 

Frankfurt Lodge, Clevedon Hall, Victoria Road, 
Clevedon, England BS21 7HH 
Fax: +44 1275 871673 
e-mail: info@multilingual-matters.com 
www.multilingual-matters.com 
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We are dedicated to 
designing and producing top 
quality materials for teachers 
and students of English as a 
foreign/second language. 

Our innovative materials are 
easy to use, do not require a 
lot of preparation and come 
with clear instructions. 

• flash cards 

• question cards 

• role play book 

• vocabulary rings 

• special offers for schools 





visit us @ www.englishshoponline.com 
email: info@englishshoponline.com 
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Jean Zukowski/Faust 



R eading labs have been part of English 
language programs since the 1960s, to 
my knowledge. At the American 
College for Girls (now Robert College) in 
Istanbul, we didn’t call it a reading labora- 
tory, but it was. Ours began as a small, 
loose-jointed, push-around library cart with 
angled shelves bearing out-dated American 
magazines, some thin books, and resource 
books — world atlases, old almanacs, and 
monolingual and bilingual dictionaries. The 
rolling reading lab was a popular diversion 
for girls in this dormitory school. 

I remember when Serna and 
Gulumsum, two bright lycee-preparatory 
students, found a Seventeen 
magazine on the cart. Delighted 
to find topics of urgent teenage 
interest, on hair styles, skin 
care, and clothes, they smug- 
gled the magazine out as I con- 
gratulated myself on having 
found something that engaged 
my students so completely. I 
noted that Seventeen reap- 
peared on the cart by Friday — 
and also that it was picked up 
immediately by a day student, 
disappearing again into a book 
bag. Recognizing a successful 
component on my reading cart, 

I wrote to my sister Gloria in 
Wisconsin, asking for more. 

She sent a box full of teenage 
girl magazines, and my reading 
lab grew. 

After Istanbul, I went to 
the University of Arizona’s 
Center for English as a Second 
Language (CESL) in Tucson; 
reading lab was contained in 
boxes. Teachers talked about 



readings, were empty exercises in manipu- 
lating language elements. 

To have readings that would lead to 
good academic reading practice, we knew 
that we would have to develop some to add 
to the SRA materials, which were good but 
predictable in format and therefore some- 
what boring. Stout brown banker’s boxes 
were filled with file folders with multi-col- 
ored labels, coded for difficulty level and 
arranged by topic. Individual folders held 
single articles — gleaned from textbooks, 
selected and copied from easy classics, 
culled from magazines, or photocopied 
from newspapers. Each folder also held 




Students should he taught how to choose books for 
themselves that will be easy and enjoyable to read . 



there the 
moveable 
students 

“reading the boxes.” The first box was SRA 
Reading Lab materials (Science Research 
Associates), readings of general interest 
and appeal, printed one to an 8 x 10-inch 
card. Graduated in length and difficulty, 
these SRA readings had been assembled for 
native English speakers to improve their 
reading skills. Each reading was followed 
by what we glibly called comprehension 
questions. Students who read an article and 
answered questions about it were assumed 
to be reading successfully. To answer some 
questions, particularly for high intermedi- 
ate and advanced readings, student readers 
had to synthesize the information. Other 
© N ^ns, particularly after the simplest 
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questions created by reading teachers to 
help students practice reading skills. Like 
the readings from the skills-rich Bamell- 
Loft series (sets of which were added to the 
boxes), these articles could help students 
learn to recognize main ideas, figure out 
meaning of words or phrases from context, 
skim and scan for details and gist, become 
aware of the sequence of events, draw con- 
clusions, and make inferences. The boxes 
sat on long tables against the back wall, 
ready for selection of appropriate readings 
for individual students. The number of 
reading boxes increased as teachers added 
lessons, expanding the range of topics and 
deepening the coverage. 

The Many Facets of Reading Labs 

Today’s reading lab equivalent at the CESL 









has several facets. The boxes are gone 
(I don’t know why), but there is a rolling 
book cart (sturdier than the one in Istanbul) 
with high-interest readings that teachers 
can take to their classrooms to “push” 
extensive outside reading. Teacher Laurel 
Pollard also takes her students to the juve- 
nile section of the university library. She 
teaches them how to select a book that will 
be easy and enjoyable to read, by surveying 
and sampling it, and follows through by 
having the students show what they have 
chosen to her and to the other students. In 
addition, CESL has a magazine table from 
which students can choose magazines of 
interest to them (motorcycles, 
photography, fashion, body- 
building!), and a system of 
reading report folders on 
which students record and 
report their outside reading. In 
addition, • in the computer- 
assisted language learning 
(CALL) lab, there are many 
reading lab-type options. 

In a Delaware school 
reading lab, LaNell Stahl used 
a program called “Where in 
the USA is Carmen San- 
diego?" (Broderbund). This 
computer reading activity, 
now expanded, requires that 
the students be detectives; 
they learn to do research — to 
use reference materials like 
maps and atlases as they fig- 
ure out where Carmen is and 
where they should go to catch 
this criminal. It teaches criti- 
cal thinking, vocabulary, geography, refer- 
ence skills — and there is always another 
puzzle to solve. Today’s Oregon Trail (The 
Learning Company) is another computer 
program. Like the old adventure format, 
Oregon Trail presents challenge after chal- 
lenge as students imagine traveling toward 
Oregon: blizzards, disease, dry watering 
holes, and even imminent starvation. 
Technology has added a new dimension to 
reading labs so that in many middle and 
high schools the reading lab and the CALL 
lab are synonymous. 

In a public junior high school in 
Chinle, Arizona, John Clark teaches read- 
ing to native speakers of Navajo. In his 
reading lab, he typically uses The 
Accelerated Reader computer program 
(Advantage Learning Systems, Inc.). 
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Students read books and then on computers 
test their understanding of what they have 
read. As students come into the classroom, 
they select books from the shelves to read 
on their own. His shelves hold books from 
the pre-reading to eighth grade level. At 
some point every day the students will have 
sustained silent reading (SSR). 

In another activity, John reads chapters 
to his students from books about young 
Native Americans, books such as Sing 
Down the Moon by Scott O’Dell (Dell 
Publishing); the themes validate the stu- 
dents’ culture and allow them to use per- 
sonal background knowledge so they can 
understand what may otherwise be above 
their reading levels. With the students, he 
summarizes the events in the book up to the 
stopping-point of the previous lesson, 
shows pictures and asks questions about 
what is going on in the picture. He asks 
questions about vocabulary that few but 
Navajos know (as in Annie and the Old 
One by Miska Miles, Little, Brown and Co. 
and Monster Birds retold by Vee Browne 
and illustrated by Bahe Whitehorne, 
Northland Publishing); then he reads the 
next part of the book aloud to them. He 
sometimes models surveying what he will 
read, doing a “talk-aloud” of his process as 
he flips slowly through the pages of books: 
“Hmm, I can see that this chapter has no 
pictures, but I see the words tracking , trail , 
footprints in the dust, and horses. Hmm. I 
wonder what this chapter is going to be 
about. Well, let’s find out.” 

John knows that Navajo families have 
a strong oral tradition, but because of limit- 
ed literacy tradition in their homes, he must 
encourage his students to become involved 
with print. Therefore, he uses this class 
activity to lead them to anticipate, model- 
ing how to use small clues to guess what 
will probably happen. He uses the oral 
story telling traditions of the Navajo to get 
students to open up when writing journal 
entries about their readings. 

Teacher Ruth Botwinik at 
Queensborough Community College, City 
University of New York in Bayside, uses a 
lab that includes computers with reading 



software and many kinds of equipment. 
Her students find technology isolating; 
therefore, she is careful to maintain an 
interactive human aspect when using 
equipment. She reports that aides monitor 
the reading lab at the high school where she 
taught because administrators felt that the 
machines were doing the teaching. 

Inviting Students into Reading 

Teachers know that the success of any read- 
ing lab depends on two things: 1) teachers’ 
making sure that students have the right 
readings for their ability levels, needs, and 
interests, and 2) teachers’ creativity in 
devising ways of inviting students into 
reading. 

The creativity of reading teachers, by 
stereotype, knows no bounds. I tried to live 
up to that expectation in developing a vari- 
ety of activities for a reading lab: 

> Manila envelopes with strip stories: 

Some of the easiest were Sunday funny 
paper cartoons laminated in clear plas- 
tic and cut into squares for the students 
to put into sequential order. Students 
read the captions and determined how 
the pieces fit together. Some were 
stories I made up myself or paraphrased 
from vignettes like “Humor in 
Uniform” or “Life in These United 
States” from Readers Digest maga- 
zines. I enriched the plots with transi- 
tion forms and clear pronoun references 
so that the students could follow the 
story line. 

> Matching games: I photocopied 
newspaper articles of high human 
interest, separated headlines from 
articles, and grouped them in manila 
envelopes (5-10 per package) for 
students to match articles to headlines. 

t> Title-less newspaper articles: The 
student’s job was to create a title for 
an article — that is, encapsulate the 
main idea in a title. 

> The Word Box: I save the cartons of 
boxes like crackers and cereal and 



packaging of other products. I cut out 
words in many kinds of print (like 
Cheer from a Cheerios box or a box 
of Cheer detergent; Salt , in, Crack, and 
rack from a Saltine crackers box) and 
put them in a greeting card box until I 
had hundreds of words. Then I encour- 
aged students to create sentences from 
the cut-out words, adding as many 
words as they wanted. 

> Taskits®: My colleague Charlotte Acker 
and I have recently created dozens of 
Taskits for an adult education program 
reading lab. Large manila envelopes 
hold lessons for two to five students. 
Each envelope contains a lesson stimu- 
lus and worksheets for up to three dif- 
ferent levels if the Taskit is for a mixed 
ability group (with different expecta- 
tions for beginner, intermediate, and 
advanced students). Here are some 
examples: 

• a small stamp collection with ques- 
tions that lead beginning students into 
in-depth reading. 

• a sheet of drawings of a dozen girls 
in Dutch costumes — only two of whom 
are alike. The students go through a 
reading process to determine which two 
are twins. 

• leftovers from a box of all-occasion 
cards. Students match the appropriate 
card to a situation described on the 
worksheet. 

• a set of advertising sheets with coded 
envelopes containing different amounts 
of “funny money.” Students examine 
the advertising sheet and then “spend” 
as much of the money as they can buy- 
ing gifts or food for the week. They 
have to read, talk, and figure what 
they can buy with the money in their 
envelopes. 

We view these Taskits as on-going 
materials development for an adult educa- 
tion reading lab. We collect menus, appli- 
cation forms, bulletins, and cards. If 
English is printed on it, we consider what 
we might do with it because it is potential 
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electing print materials for a student can be made 
easier by arranging articles according to topics and 
coding the difficulty level. Years ago at a conference, 
Harris Winitz suggested that all human activity could be 
categorized under 14 headings, which he required the ses- 
sion attendees to generate. In every methods class since, 
my students have done the same. No matter who the stu- 
dents are, they generate the same headings: business, 
celebrations and traditions, education, the environment, 
the fine arts, food, health and medicine, history, jobs and 
occupations, recreation and sports, religion and spiritual 
development, science, social systems (family, government), 
world geography and cultures. I have added architecture, 
fashion, people, psychology, stories, and puzzles for critical 
q ' king, but there really is no limit. However, the simplicity 
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and all-encompassing nature of these topic titles have 
served well, even as folder labels for teacher-made 
picture files. 

On the labels for readings within any particular topic, 
a simple system of noting easy-to-difficult facilitates finding 
the right reading for a student: red-bordered for easiest, 
green for intermediate, and violet for advanced level. For 
finer distinctions, the whole rainbow 
used to denote easy to difficult: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. Such coding means that 
every lab supervisor and teacher 
need not have read and remem- 
bered every reading to assist a 
student making a selection. 
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material for our reading lab. 

Challenges to Success 

There is a down side to reading labs: some 
students simply refuse to participate. They 
may be unmotivated to learn on their own, 
easily bored or distracted, shy or lacking 
confidence, or culturally conditioned to 
expect a teacher to teach them and there- 
fore unfamiliar or uncomfortable with 
learner-centered or learning-centered 
instruction. Another down side is that 
teachers have to keep readings current; as 
topics cease to be interesting, new readings 
must be found. Teachers who require out- 
side reading and reports on that reading 
must also read through what the students 
have written. 

Dennis Oliver of Arizona State 
University’s American English and Culture 
Program reports that the current trend of 
integrating reading and writing labs some- 
times means that neither skill gets enough 
focus and attention. He observes that the 
students use the computer labs to collect 
and answer e-mail — a good purpose if the 
messaging is in English. In self-access cen- 
ters, lab-type reading materials can work 
on a self-instructional basis, but most don’t 
because students need trained monitors to 
help them with hurdles like material selec- 
tion. Oliver states, “Simply reading and 
reporting is better than not reading, but 
exercises that guide the student into using 
reading skills can strengthen the learning 
experience. Reading cannot be learned well 
enough by teacher- fronted classes using 
only a class text. Students have different 
needs, different skill levels, different 
degrees of motivation, so an ‘all with the 
same material’ approach will not have opti- 
mum results.” 

With a variety of readings — from 
Marvel comics to cookbooks, maps, 
almanacs, and desk encyclopedias, the 
reading teacher can turn the lab into train- 
ing for academic success. Students become 
better critical readers — kept interested and 
reading beyond their actual reading level 
while building familiarity with concepts 
and exploring topics they enjoy. The weak- 
ness of every reading class, including read- 
ing labs, is that the reading material won’t 
reach some students. A well-developed lab 
has something for every student to read. If 
the teacher can match student and reading 
material efficiently enough, then the lab 
will be doing what only a reading lab can 
do: get students reading. The reading lab is 
limited only by the lab supervisor’s imagi- 
nation and creativity. 



Jean Zukow ski/ Faust is a professor of 
applied linguistics at Northern Arizona 
University in Flagstaff. She teaches in the 
MA-TESL program and is a frequent con- 
O } presenter. She has published more 
^ venty textbooks in ESL. 
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T he easiest reading on any subject 
has relatively short sentences in 
active voice, a measure of white 
space, graphic support, limited scope, 
a single topic focus, and explanatory 
redundancy in the text. It is printed in a 
clear serif font of at least 12-point, in 
narrow columns, with ragged right mar- 
gins (not justified), on light colored 
paper, in a dark ink. 

The hardest reading on any subject 
has sentences both long and short, text 
crowded next to text with little empty 
space on the page, no pictures, and no 
repetition. It covers a broad range of 
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related topics and is 
printed in small sans- 
serif type (like Gothic 
or Arial) all the way 
across a page — margin 
to margin, justified, and some- 
times even superimposed on pictures 
or printed white on black. 

Magazines and newspaper articles 
(if printed on plain paper in dark ink) 
are easier to read than the pages of a 
novel; the narrow columns allow the 
reader's eyes to sweep quickly across 
and down the column, naturally increas- 
ing reading speed. 



For the foreseeable future, anyone with a 
serious interest in English grammar will 
have to take into account the information 
this book contains ” - David Crystal 




o An entirely 
corpus-based 
grammar of 
English 

o 6,000 authentic 
examples are 
used from the 
Longman Corpus 
Network 

o Reveals the 
differences 
between spoken 
and written 
English 

o Based on a 
ground-breaking 
six year research 
project carried 
out by an 
internationally 
renowned 
author team 



Longman Grammar of Spoken and Written English 

Douglas Biber, Stig Johansson, Geoffrey Leech, Susan Conrad and Edward Finegan 



Cased 0-582-23725-4 121 6 pages 
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For more information please contact 
your local ESL Sales Representative 



Pearson Education ESL 
10 Bank Street Suite 900 
White Plains, NY 10606-1951 



1-800-375-2375 

www.longman-elt.com/dictionaries 
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Exchanging More 
Than Just Ideas 




Continental Book Company 



Need more than a textbook? We carry the extras! 




FULBRIGHT 

TEACHER and 
ADMINISTRATOR 



EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



Opportunities for educators at the 
elementary, secondary, two-year 
and four-year college levels to: 

* Exchange classrooms with 
teachers from other countries. 

* Participate in a six-week 
administrative exchange. 

* Attend a Classics Seminar in 
Italy. 

TO QUALIFY YOU MUST: 

* Be a U.S. citizen. 

* Be fluent in English. 

* Have a Bachelor’s degree or 
higher. 

* Be in at least third year of full- 
time employment. 

* Hold a current full-time 
teaching or administrative 
position. 

Underrepresented groups are 
encouraged to apply. 

For more information and 
application material contact: 

The Fulbright Teacher and 
Administrator Exchange 
Attention: E.S.L. 

600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Suite 320 

Washington, DC 20024 

(800)726-0479 

fulbright@grad.usda.gov 

grad.usda.gov/lnternational 

Applications must be postmarked 
by October 15, 2000 

CULBRIGHT 

i 

aonsored by the U.S. Department of State- 
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High-interest Readers - Life Skills Publications 
Software - Proficiency Testing 
Grammar, Writing & Conversation Guides 
★ For All Levels ★ 

Please contact us for a complimentary catalog. 

www.continentalbook.com 

e-mai 1 : cbc@continentalbook.com 

625 E. 70th Ave. #5 Denver, CO 80229 Tel .303-289- 1761 Fax:800-279-1764 




American Spoken English 

(Spoken ESL) 

K-12, illiterates, students 
all ages, accent reduction 

Teach big mixed classes 
all vowels in 5 minutes 
Learn directly from connected spontaneous speech of over 
200 real-life voices. ..250,000 words transcribed phonetically. 
Anyone who can read some English can be an effective teacher 
of 2,000 points to master real-life spoken ESL anywhere. 

For details download free www.americanspokenenglish.com. 
Questions, problems, quandries - Call toll free 1-888-275-9060 
davis@americanspokenenglish.com 
209 S. Reeves - 4, Beverly Hills, CA. 90212 USA 





Education worth continuing. 




The American Language Program at 



For program 
information: 

Student Services Center 
203 Lewisohn Hall 
2970 Broadway, 
Mail Code 4119 
New York, NY 10027*6902 USA 
( 212 ) 854-2820 
Fax: (212)854*7400 
sp-info@coturnbia.edu 




For academic 
advising: 

Linda Lane, Ed.D. 
linda.lanc@columbia.edu 
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announces the 

Postbaccalaureate 
TESOL Certificate 
Program 






Carol Numrich, Ed.D. 
can 1 @columbia.edu 



June 26 - August 18. 2 QQQ 

Develop your professional expertise in 
teaching English as a second/fo reign language 
at the adult level: 



American Language Program 
504 Lewisohn Hall 
2970 Broadway, 
Mail Code 4113 
New York, NY 10027-6902 USA 
( 212 ) 854-3584 
Fax: (212) 932-7651 
alp@columbia edu 



• Explore rhe latest theories and techniques in 

TEFL/TESOL methods and curriculum design. 

• Study with an internationally recognized faculty. 

• Practice teaching in Columbia’s American Language 

Program. 

• Earn the certificate in one intensive, 8-week summer 

term by completing 6 three-credit courses. 



ifflk The Postbaccalaureate TESOL Program 

CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

http://www.ce.columbla.edu/tesol/ 
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At the Movies: The Focal Skills™ Program 



A lthough first instituted in the late 1980s, the video- 
based approach at the Intensive English Program 
(IEP), University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, is what 
one still might call extraordinarily innovative. Developed by 
Ashley Hastings (1996, 1997), this approach involves 
watching feature films (on video) chosen for their support- 
ive visual content with a variety of teacher interventions to 
assist comprehension. 

The program depends upon the skill of the teachers to 
discover what the students need in the way of vocabulary 
and grammar. In this sense, each class presents slightly dif- 
ferent challenges and expectations. In a lower level listening 
module, the teacher might stop the video, and talk about 
what is on the screen, replay segments, describe the action, 
paraphrase the dialogue, talk about the movie as the class 
sees parts of it repeatedly, etc. Students don’t have to speak 
unless they wish to. Because of the “tangibility” of what is 
on the screen and their engagement with the characters and 
the storyline, students are highly motivated to understand 
what is going on. The teacher models and explains authen- 
tic language; the students, immersed in both visual and lin- 
guistic cues, are awash in comprehensible input at an appro- 
priate level. 

As students develop better listening skills, they move 



into reading and writing modules including such activities 
as reading plot summaries and eventually writing their own 
scripts. The IEP has also created banks of comprehension 
questions and readings in the short stories and novellas on 
which the movies are based. Multiple inputs and responding 
through writing to what has been read or viewed help to 
round out the skills needed for higher level language use, 
academic skills such as note-taking, summarizing, and ana- 
lyzing. Films also provide the language of emotion and the 
non-verbal signals that are so often lacking in academic cur- 
ricula. 

Does it work? From what I have seen of the instructors’ 
long-term commitment to and enthusiasm for the program, 
Focal Skills™ must be doing something right. You can 
check out Hastings’ Web pages below to find out more. 

References 

Hastings, A. J. 1996. Focal Skills: A brief sketch, http://www.su.edu/tesol/fss- 
ketch.htm. 

Hastings, A. J. 1997. Movies and listening comprehension in Focal Skills pro- 
grams. http://www.su.edu/icfs/movfs. htm. 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is an education technology 
consultant and can be reached at ehansonsmi@aol.com. 
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j Es el nuevo programa integrado para 
evaluar el dominio del ingles, disenado 
especialmente para la poblaci6n\de habla 
hispana por la Oficina de : Puerto, Rico y 
de Actividades Latinoamericanas del 
College Board. ^ 

La'prueba consta de 120 ejercicios de^A''” 
seleccidn multiple y un audiocassette 
para evaluar lasdestrezas del language, 
la comprensidn auditiva^ la escritura^ 
indirecta y las competencias dejectura.\ ♦ 
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\Usos: ^ 

O Ubicacipn K\y 
<§> Diagnostics^ 

^<§> Certification 

y Costto razonable k vr \ 

^ $ 10.00, v o<menos, dependiendo del volumen de^examinados 

PO' ' . 

EvaDuacidn independiente,de grado escoBar a 

Descripciones de-ejecutoVia^ofrecen information pertinente. 
para la ensenanza A ^ 

Flexible \ 

^.La^prueba se administra por la institucidn a su convenience 
k Cuatro fechas fijas"de\calificaci6n durante el a no 
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jlish Language Assessmenl Syffemjdr Hispanics 
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It’s the new integrated language assessment A 
, program^ pec if ically designed for speakers 
C \J w of Spanish asja native language. 

Created by the Puerto Rico Office and 
Latin American Activities of the College Board. 

\ y * 

The test is a 120 question, multiple-choice, 
\pencil “and paper exam with audiocassette that 
A v measures listening,Mahguage, indirect writing 

and reading skills^/. 
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Uses: C.A' 

Placement 
Diagnostic 
Certification, 

Affordable Cost 

$10.00 or less depending on volume 

Independent^ Grade Level ^ 

Each question is classified onva r proficiency 
scale according to skill level\5 v 

Flexible ^ (^\\ * \ 

<8> Testis administered by the institution at- 
its, convenience ^ 

<§> Four scoring d ate s 4 throughout the 
school year 
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To learn more abouLE^ASH call (787) 759-8625 / ext. 133 j-send E-mail toiprolaa t^colleqeboard.drg Jofwrite to 
le College Bo ardf Puerto" Rico v 0ffice and Latin American Activities, P.0. Box 71103 ''San Juan, Puerto Rico 00936-8001. 



L LL\f y For more information 'about the College Board RRO/LAA and its proems, visit difrtWeb^te at www.colleaeboard.ora 








Alexis, the Encomium TOEIC® 

Test Preparation System 

Encomium Publications, 1999 
http://www.encomium.com 

T he Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
has been moving inexorably towards 
computerized testing (see ESL 
Magazine March/April 1998 on the TOEFL). 
Because of the benefits of individ- 
ualized testing, flexible test dates, 
and faster score reporting, perhaps 
within another few years there will 
no longer be paper-based stan- 
dardized exams. 

Predictably, publishers are 
rushing to prepare practice CDs to 
give students a chance to work in 
this new testing medium. Enco- 
mium has created Alexis, a Web-based CD 
with practice exercises to prepare for the Test 
of English for International Communication 
(TOE1C), an ETS product oriented toward the 
business and workplace environment, as 
opposed to the more academic orientation of 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL). 

Although the TOEIC is still paper-based, 
Alexis takes advantage of the Web's audio 
streaming technology to give students a 
hands-on feel for the tape recorded listening 
questions. The same general types of ques- 
tioning strategies prevail, with some addition- 
al multimedia advantages. Seven sections 
grouped under Listening Comprehension and 
Reading offer students lots of practice in hear- 
ing, reading, and responding. 

In the Listening sections, students see 
photographs and hear audio prompts, or they 
listen to short conversations or monologues 
with audio prompts alone. They receive writ- 
ten feedback for both correct and incorrect 
answers and have the option of seeing the 
written scripts. 

On the Reading side, students are asked 
to choose the best word to fill in the blanks in 
sentences, recognize parts of a sentence with 
an error in grammar or form, and to read short 
passages followed by multiple choice inferen- 
tial questions. 

Perhaps the nicest feature of Alexis is the 
Pictures section, which presents photographic 
stimuli as well as audio. The photos look 
beautiful on the Web and give an aura of real- 
ism to the audio prompts that require inferen- 
tial listening skills. The streaming feature 
works well, although on a feeble little 28.8 
connection, I found it was faster to click to 
download the audio files first and then play 
them again once they were safely cached 
away. Another nice feature is the Short 
Conversations, which were mildly amusing 
and had an instructional side as well as they 
offered advice about comportment at work, 
relations with the boss, and other job-related 
situations. I would judge these to be challeng- 
ing for the intermediate level student. 

The Incomplete Sentences and Error 
Recognition sections suffer from the defects 
of the ETS approach: I have always felt that 
filling in the blanks and error-finding are not a 
particularly good way to approach the teach- 
oj *- s tj n g of grammar, and possibly these 
v > he “Reading” section would be better 
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named “Grammar.” Also, I felt the feedback in 
these sections was not as good as in the 
Listening sections. To mention one example, 
telling the student, “So doesn’t work at all 
here,” is not terribly explanatory. In other 
parts, the language of the explanations seemed 
more difficult than that of the prompts. 

One of the more innovative parts of 
Alexis is the Reading Comprehension section, 
which makes use of the 
browser to go to a Web page. 
The student reads the prompt 
and answer choices, and then 
scans the Web page for infor- 
mation in order to select the 
best answer. This seems to 
me to be a realistic reading 
task. 

For all the debate over 
whether one can teach to the test or not, the 
reality is that students want practice that looks 
and feels like the ETS environment. Alexis 
offers exam-oriented practice but also a good 
deal more in the sheer quantity of its audio 
and written input. Students will get lots of 
practice related to the workplace and will also 
feel satisfied that they are studying to the test. 

Encomium’s Web address is www. 
encomium.com. It is an excellent site with 
links to all the major ESL Web sites. 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is the technology 
columnist for ESL Magazine and can be 
reached at ehansonsmi@ aol.com. 
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The Dictionary helps students acquire 
fluency in English as they develop skills in 
their academic subjects. It illustrates over 
1,500 words drawn from the content areas 
of social studies, history, science, and 
math. Use alone or with components. 



ESL Department 

(800) 445-97 I 4 or (9 1 9) 677- 1 303 
Visit Oxford at: www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 
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Winner of the 1999 

ETS TOEFL Policy Council's 

Language Acquisition & Instruction 

Best New Product Award 




is (or ESL or EFL teachers interested 
in using technology to enrich 
the communicative classroom. 



WM makes this manual 
Moral ffrai miters 
pm might tav® se®m? 

The focus is on how technology 
supports the learning that goes on in a 
communicative classroom. It does more 
than list sources for software, video, 
audio, multimedia or web sites. It shows 
you how to use those resources in fos- 
tering a communicative environment. 




Packed with examples 
of activities tor: 

° The Internet 6 The World Wide Web 
° Audio 
° Video 
o E-Mail 

° Computer Software and 
Interactive Multimedia 

Major features: 

° How to Use the Newer 
Delivery Systems 
° Examples of 
Communicative Activities 
° Sample Lesson Plans 
° Resources and References 
° Evaluation Guidelines 



Order Your Copy Now! 

$24.95 

plus $3 shipping and handling per book 
MN residents only - MN sales tax 6.5% 




Communications Group Inc 



7805 Telegraph Rd. - Suite 100 
Bloomington, MN 55438 
1*800*802*6184 
Fax: 61 2*835*9573 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE AT 
WWW. MASTERENGLISH . COM 

(order there, too ) 









by Jacquelyne Lord 




E lementary, secondary, cegep (post- 
secondary program), adult education, 
universities, private language schools 
— when it comes to ESL teaching, Quebec 
has it all. For this article, however, we will 
focus on elementary and secondary ESL 
teaching with its clientele of over 600,000 
students. 

In Quebec, which has a population of 
approximately 7,000,000 people, French is 
the official language. So is ESL teaching 
really what we are doing here? In most 
areas in Quebec, where not a 
word of English is heard outside 
the classroom, where everyday 
life is conducted completely in 
French, it would probably be 
more accurate to speak of EFL. 

Outside the classroom, students 
do not use the English they have 
learned in the classroom. While it 
is true that the influence of 
English music, the Internet and 
English television (if you have 
cable, which is not always the 
case) is present, this influence is 
often peripheral. In many areas, it 
is impossible to rent an English 
video or find an English book in 
a local library. This is not a com- 
plaint, simply a statement of fact. 

In areas with a high immi- 
grant population, it might be 
more accurate to speak of EAL, English as 
another or additional language, because for 
those students who began life with a first 
language such as Vietnamese or Albanian, 
and who attended French schools and 
learned French as a second language, 
English is their third language. Meeting the 
needs of all these students are the chal- 
lenges ESL specialists have to face. 

The Educational System and 
Second Language Requirements 

~ Q ‘ boards in Quebec are defined lin- 
ally and of the 72 in existence, 60 are 
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Francophone. In these boards, ESL courses 
are mandatory for all students starting in 
grade four and with the reform in education 
that is presently underway, the ESL pro- 
gram will begin in grade three. 

The structure of the education system 
is somewhat different in Quebec. Children 
begin, as they do elsewhere, with kinder- 
garten. After this, comes six years of ele- 
mentary school and five years of secondary 
school. Then, if students wish to continue 
and earn a professional diploma in some 



field or enter a university, they must attend 
the cegep (College d’enseignement general 
et professionnel), a post-secondary institu- 
tion. After two or three years at the cegep, 
they either get their diploma and enter the 
work force or move on to university. 

At the moment, from grade four right 
through the cegep, students must study and 
succeed in ESL. A student who has not 
passed the Secondary IV Ministry ESL 
exam cannot receive a secondary school 
diploma, and the student who has not 
passed the Secondary V ESL exam cannot 
enter a cegep. Obviously, stydents must also 



pass other courses such as French and his- 
tory to qualify for their diploma. During 
their cegep years, as part of the qualifica- 
tions for the cegep diploma, students must 
pass two ESL courses. 

The same rules apply to students in the 
Anglophone sector who must succeed in 
FSL (French as a second language). The 
programs for elementary and secondary 
schools, and the exams in which the stu- 
dents must succeed at the end of secondary 
are set by the Ministry of Education. This 
gives an idea of the importance 
the Ministry of Education 
accords second language 
instruction. 

How many students does all 
this involve? According to 
recent statistics from the 
Ministry of Education, grades 
four, five and six serve a total of 
228,000 students and Secondary 
I-V, 409,610 students. Students 
taking the Ministry of Education 
year end ESL exam in 
Secondary IV number 72,000 
and in Secondary V, 65,000. In 
grades four, five and six, 
students are supposed to have at 
least one hour of ESL a week 
and in secondary, 100 hours 
a year. 

Schools and school boards are 
encouraged to find ways to offer more time 
to students for language study and many 
succeed in doing so. At the elementary 
level, 32 school boards offer some form of 
intensive English (as much as four hundred 
hours in one year) to certain groups of stu- 
dents. Intensive English is not to be con- 
fused with immersion because in intensive, 
other subjects are not taught in the target 
language. Instead, students work in English 
on a great variety of activities, most of 
which are prepared by their highly-dedicat- 
ed teachers. Intensive ESL is usually 
offered during the grade five year. 
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In secondary school, approximately 
100,000 students benefit from some form 
of language enrichment. Local enriched 
programs are offered to 68,000 students 
while the others work with ESL-LA 
(English Second Language — Language 
Arts) or advanced conversation. 

Educational Reform 

In the program reform currently underway 
in Quebec for all subjects, the emphasis is 
on having the students become competent 
learners by developing and exploiting 
diverse learning strategies so that they will 
know what to do, as well as how and when 
to do it. An effort is being made to put more 
stress on learning than on teaching so that 
the students will not be a passive audience 
but will increasingly take on responsibility 
for their progress. 

This fits in well with the goals towards 
which ESL teachers have been working 
over the past few years. The core ESL pro- 
grams have been using the communicative 
approach, the aim of which is to get the stu- 
dents actively involved in learning from 
their very first day of class. Grammar is 
introduced to support learning but is not the 
focal point of the program. ESL practition- 
ers are an integral part of the new program, 
which is being developed in close collabo- 
ration with the people who will have to use 
it in the classroom. 

Perhaps one of the biggest difficulties, 
the one over which program reform seems 
to have no control, is the size of classes. 



When you have a group of thirty or more 
students, not all of whom see the necessity 
of learning a second language, having an 
active, positive, motivated group is not 
always easy. Fortunately most ESL teach- 
ers seem to be eternal optimists and keep 
on trying with the result that amazing 
things do happen in classes throughout 
Quebec. But everyone, from the Minister 
on down, admits that having smaller 
groups would make teaching and learning 
much more effective. 

The Ministry of Education is encour- 
aging schools and teachers to make greater 
use of the technology of the Internet. ESL 
is one subject in which the Internet could 
play an important role since it would give 
students the opportunity to apply the 
English skills they are acquiring in class. 
However, everyone is aware that you can- 
not place the students in front of a comput- 
er and hope for the best. A pedagogical 
approach to Internet use must be developed 
in order to integrate this learning tool into 
classroom practice successfully. 

Professionals and Parents 
Advancing ESL Instruction 

Several different groups work year round 
to improve the quality of ESL education. 
The ESL teachers’ association, SPEAQ 
(Societe pour la promotion de l’enseigne- 
ment de l’anglais, langue seconde, au 
Quebec) holds a yearly convention, orga- 
nizes colloquia, publishes a pedagogical 
journal, sponsors research and, in general, 



looks out for the welfare of ESL teachers 
and teaching. Two groups of ESL pedagog- 
ical consultants, RREALS (Regroupement 
des responsables de l’enseignement de 
l’anglais, langue'seconde) and RCCPALS 
(Regroupement des conseilleres et con- 
seillers pedagogiques en anglais, langue 
seconde) have regular meetings for the 
exchange of information, preparation of 
material and training. Parents are active as 
well and have their own association, 
PPAALS (Parents pour l’apprentissage de 
l’anglais, langue seconde). 

Becoming an ESL teacher means tak- 
ing a four-year university program, a pro- 
gram which gives students the opportunity 
to see what is involved in teaching at the 
elementary, secondary and adult education 
levels. 

There is a saying that goes as follows: 
“An individual is like a bicycle: to be bal- 
anced it must be in motion.” Believe me, 
we have a lot of balanced ESL specialists 
here in Quebec who, because they keep 
advancing, are making it possible for ESL 
students and ESL programs to keep moving 
ahead. 



Jacquelyne Lord was for many years a 
Secondary IV and V ESL teacher in La 
Pocatiere, Quebec. She is co-author of the 
ESL textbook series Flight, past .president 
of SPEAQ, a member-at-large of the Board 
of Directors of TESL Canada, a teacher 
trainer, workshop leader and consultant in 
evaluation . 
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I have been teaching English as a second language for five 
years now to children and teenagers. I teach in a very 
small town in the southern area of the province of Quebec, 
an area called “Beauce” which is near the U.S. border. You 
might think that people living so close to the 
United States would speak English, but this is 
not the case. I would say that for seventy-five 
percent of the population, the language of 
Shakespeare is as complicated as Chinese. 

On the other hand, in the last couple of 
years, interest in learning the English language 
has grown impressively. A lot of parents now 
understand that even when they go just a short 
distance away from home, they find themselves 
in situations where they need English if only to 
ask for information. And when the parents dis- 
cover this, it improves the attitude their children 
have when they come to class. All I have to do is 
to put my students in everyday circumstances like a trip, a 
meal in a restaurant or a business call (all things they will 
have to do sooner or later) to have them realize how impor- 
tant it is for them to learn English. 

As teachers, we have to make them feel that it's possi- 
ble for them to speak another language, and as long as they 
can relate in some way to what we teach, they will learn. But 
O Jgain, there is still a lot of work to be done because we 



have many students who, like their parents, think that they 
won't ever leave their little hometown and therefore won’t 
need English. So the question is “Who should we teach first, 
the kids or the parents?" 

In order to teach ESL in a fun and lively 
manner, you really have to put your heart into 
it. Time and money are also important. I would 
not want to generalize, but some schools still 
have to be convinced that ESL is important for 
the future of our students. If you ask them, 
they will answer, “Of course, it’s important," 
but when you come right down to it, they are 
not ready to invest half the money needed for 
ESL teachers to buy new books and new com- 
puter programs to make the learning process 
easier. So maybe someday we will not only 
have to teach the parents and the students 
about the importance of ESL, but we will have 
to teach the schools as well. 



Alain Bouchard teaches ESL in the Polyvalente Belanger ; a 
secondary school in St. Martin. Since beginning his teaching 
career five years ago , he has taught at both elementary and 
secondary levels. He is also a co-writer and musician for an 
ESL songbook , Homemade Soup. 
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Achieve Now 



How smart 



+82% 



+25% ■ 



Gains of up to 25% in mathematics were realized 
for first- and second-grade at risk students in 
Las Vegas, Nevada on the CBAP Mathematics Test. 

Limited English proficiency students in Mesa, 
Arizona realized significant gains of up to 37% 
in language arts and mathematics. 

During the Houston Independent School District 
four-week summer program, 82% of at risk and 
English-language learners in the fourth-grade 
performed above grade level on the Reading 
Vocabulary MAT 7 post test. 



can a kid get? 
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=0 Free Internett Tools For Voor ESI Classroom 
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ToaKcGiKStr Fcsstdcres 

An exciting neui addition to 
PERKEnglish.com. This Internet-based 
classroom supplement lets you choose 

Mtp°/ / ILDJJ OJLP QJLP o [PEiH]CCEtn]g|0DS!]ll o (Cini orm from 90 different lessons at 3 language 

leuels, focus on your students' 
indiuidual strengths and weaknesses 
and receiue feedback reports before 
euer entering the classroom. 
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Promote yourself to ESL students 
around the world with ESLHouse.com. 
Uisit us and add yourself or organization 
to our database of ESL schools and 
teachers. ESL House is your resource 
center for finding career opportunities 
and meeting others in the ESL world. 
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£> Uisit these Uleb sites and join us at TESOL 2000 
in Uancouuer to learn about these free resources. 
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The Yale Language 
Series I / 

is looking for new authors in ESL 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

is actively developing Yale 
Language Series to include English as 
a Second/Foreign Language. We are . 

interested in developing and 
acquiring projects in intermediate to 
advanced level academic ESL, 
including textbooks, videos, CD-ROMs, 
and ancillary materials. In addition, we 
are looking for texts in language 
acquisition theory and practice. 

If you have an idea, let us hear 
from you. 



For more details, please see our Web site 
at the address below or send your 
proposals directly to our languages 
publisher, 

Mary Jane Peluso: 




yale university press 

P.O. Box 2<I<I(I4(I, New Haven. CT (16520 
m a r viane. pel uso@ vale.edu 
ff^Rale.edu/yup/languages.html 
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The Diploma Program 

in Teaching English as a Foreign Language 

Spend 6 weeks of your summer in beautiful Vermont to get the 
practical teacher training international employers are looking for. 

June 26 -August 4 

• Practical hands-on teaching 
• Non-degree program, but provides 6 credits of advanced 
standing toward MATESL degree at Saint Michael's 

Tuition is $2,300. Several housing and meal options available at reasonable prices. 

School of International Studies/Saint Michael's College 

One Winooski Park, Colchester, Vermont 05439-025 3 USA 
(802)654-^300 * fax:(802)654-2595 • e-mail: sis@smcvt.edu • www.smcvt.edu/sis 
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Stay current with the latest 
products and services for 
ESL/EFL professionals. 



To place your catalog or product in the 
Catalog Showcase, call 410-570-0746. 



WordMate program 
uses both sides of the 
brain to SPEED UP 
learning for beginners, 
age 12 - adult. 

•ENGLISH SAY HELLO 
(for the Spanish learner) 

•SPEED ENGLISH (for the Japanese learner) 

WordMate's biiingual-dichotic method 
yielded significant superior learning. 

— 22nd Congress of Applied Psychology ; Kyoto, Japan 

See method, content and design of Speed English at: 

http://agoralang.com/agora/agoranews/aarons.html 

or for more information contact: 

WordMate@aol.com or 888-967-3628 




Staff Development Videos! 

ESL: Effective 
Teaching 
Strategies 
That Work is 
a series of 
nine instruc- 
tional videos 
for K-12 ESL 
and other 
teachers. Five teaching strategies are 
demonstrated at all levels. Teachers 
enjoy staff development with these 
tapes! Call today! 




Recorded Books 

Recorded Books, 
Inc., offers over 
2,000 unabridged 
audiobooks and 
other products to 
improve student's 
listening, speaking 
and reading skills. 
Call today for our 
new ESL catalog. 
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Education Service Center, Region XI 
Visit www.escll.net/project/eslvideo/ 
Call 817-740-3619 for order forms. 



Call today for FREE catalog! 
800-638-1304 



Exemplary ESL Tool 

Rated Exemplary by 
the California Clear- 
inghouse, World- 
Walker: Destination 
Australia is Soleil's 
newest multilingual 
CD-ROM. ESL stu- 
dents can “switch- 
on-the-fly” between 
English, Spanish, and French, and 
build sentences in English using pic- 
tures and sound. 





Free 30-day Trial! 
Pronunciation in American 
English on CD-ROM 

This product is designed for non- 
native speakers at the intermediate 
level and above with an emphasis on 
stress, intonation and rhythm. 
Released 1/2/99, already adopted by 
more than 30 schools and colleges. 



800-501-0110 

Download a free demo from our 
website: http://www.soleil.com 



Contact David Hans: 925-485-3080 
dhans@amenglish.com 
www.amenglish.com 



The Story sack™ 

A unique literacy program that 
motivates students to speak 
and read their new language! 

This innovative multi-sensory program is 
being used in ESOL classrooms nationwide. 



Each STORY SACK'* includes a well-known children's book, an 
audio tape of the book, a collection of toys and miniatures 
representing the characters and other key elements of the 
story, and complete, easy-to-follow instructions. 



Watch in 
amazement as 
the students 
retell the story 
with the toys! 




Five different SToRy Sacks are currently available. 
Set of five/$1 80.00 Each Sack/$36.95 
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For more information call: 
INTERACT STORY THEATRE 
1 - 888 - 501-7986 
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Satellite communications for learning 

SCOLA 



World Travel 
on the SCOLA Network 

Your Foreign Language Resource 
45 countries, how they look, how they sound 

A Three Channel Format 

via satellite 

with a “Special Feature" 

ONLINE VIDEO STREAMING 

via the Web 

On the Audio Side 

Three Radio Channels 

Programming from countries worldwide 

Make an easy connection on the web to 

SCOLA’s “Free” Insta-class Translations 

Stay in Touch 

Telephone: 712.566.2202, Fax: 712.566.2502 
e-mail: scola@scola.org 
Website: http://www.scola.org 
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"I did it!" You've seen it before. 

The look in the learners' face that 
says, "Ah-ha! I get it! Yes!'* It's the 
kind of rewarding look that reminds 
you why you love teaching so much. 
It's the kind of look that shows you 
are getting results. 

Since its 1992 release, ELLIS has 
established itself as the most excep- 
tional English training software in the 
world. From interactive full-motion 
video, to digitized voice recording 
and user-driven script and graphics, 
ELLIS creates a comprehensive 
and learner-friendly environment 
that gets results. 



0 



ELLIS works for ESL/EFL/Bilingual 
learners at all levels. ELLIS allows 
learners to participate in interactive 
role-plays using their own voices, 
and provides native language sup- 
port in 41 languages. The auditory 
and visual pronunciation tools ensure 
an unbeatable immersive learning 
experience. Additionally, the profi- 
ciency tests and progress tracking 
allow instructors to accurately place 
and follow the learners' progress. 

Simply put, ELLIS provides a 
virtual language experience like no 
other. The result is a more confident, 
motivated and satisfied learner. 

Aren't these the results you're after? 
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sit us atTESOL booth #723 for a free cfemo CD. 
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ELLIS 



ellisworld.com 



get results 



It's just like the REAL lest! 

Inlroduting POWERPREP Software: 

Preparation for the Computer-based TOEFL 9 Test 




Created by Educational Testing Service POWERPREP software CD-ROM is 
the ONLY product available with timed computer-based tests operating under 
the authentic TOEFL testing software used by examinees around the world. 

POWERPREP software features: 

♦ Two timed computer-based tests with authentic TOEFL questions 

♦ Same tutorials used on test day 

♦ Three essay topics for writing practice 

♦ Actual essays written by TOEFL test takers 

♦ Score ranges at the end of each test 



To order, call: 

1 - 800 - 446-3319 

or visit our Web site at 

www.ets.org/store.html 




Other TOEFL Test Prep Products from ETS: 

♦ TOEFL Sampler CD-ROM 

♦ TOEFL Test Preparation Kit, 2nd Edition 

♦ TOEFL Practice Tests, Volume 1 and Volume 2 

♦ POWERPREP Software for GRE®and GMAT® 
are also available. 
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Give students the chance they deserve with 
ELPT - for $21 or less. 

The College Board's English Language Proficiency Test™ (ELPT"') emphasizes the 
practical reading and listening skills your students will actually use to 
succeed in college and their future careers. The test is an 84 question, multiple- 
choice, pencil and paper exam with audiocassette that effectively measures 
both listening and reading comprehension skills. 

ELPT is part of a suite of ESL assessments offered by the College Board. 
It is administered at test centers in the Fall and Winter, selected school sites 
in the Spring, and colleges/universities by appointment. Other ESL assessments 
include the computer adaptive Levels of English Proficiency Test™ (LOEP'“) and the 
Advanced Placement International English Language ” (APIEL”) exam. 

To learn more about the College Board's ESL assessments and receive a 
sample ELPT” test, call 212-713-8093. 

For more information about the College Board and its programs, visit our web site 
at www.collegeboaiid.org. 



College Board, SAT and the acom logo are registered trademarks of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Advanced Placement International English 
Language. APIEL, ELPT English Language Proficiency Test Levels of English 
Proficiency Test, and LQEP are trademarks tawned by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. *. 
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Video in the Classroom: Making the Most of Movies 
by Susan Stempleski 

Teaching Journals: Writing for Professional Development 
by Anne E. Delaney and Kathleen M. Bailey 

Proposed English Standards Promote Aviation Safety 
by Robert L. Chatham and Shelley Thomas 

Latina Educators: Building Bridges for Those Who Follow 
by Michele R. Hewlett-Gomez 
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Who’s Reading ESL Magazine ? 




Penny Cameron 

Publications Manager 
at Insearch in Sydney, 
Australia. She is former 
chair of the TESOL 
Materials Writers 
Interest Section and has 
written about and taught 
English in Hong Kong, 
the U.K. and Australia. 



ESL Magazine 
ONLINE! 

www.eslmag.com 
(lots j^f links) 
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Movies Bring 
Language to Life! 

A s the seasons change in many parts of the world, some of us are 
leaving winter behind and greeting spring and new life in many 
forms. We know that much of life is closely tied to language. 

That’s why movies are such valuable resources for teaching — they bring life 
into the classroom and with it, language. Well-known teacher, trainer, author, 
and consultant Susan Stempleski shares ideas for making the most of the 
language learning opportunities of movies. She is founder of the TESOL 
Video Interest Section. 

Socrates said that the unexamined life is not worth living. Some form of 
this surely applies to teachers in the classroom. Anne Delaney and Kathleen 
Bailey explain how teachers can keep reflective journals to examine how they 
teach, to improve their practice, and to grow professionally. 




There are many contexts in which language proficiency becomes a safety 
issue. One of these contexts is air travel. Robert Chatham reports on a recent 
project to move toward standards of English language proficiency for 
international air traffic controllers, a subject of interest to us professionally 
and, no doubt, personally. 



Many of us have had important mentors throughout our lives and in our 
careers. Many of us are mentors for others. Michele Hewlett-Gomez shares 
how Latina educators are influential role models for Latina students who face 
big challenges in completing their education and pursuing careers. All teachers 
serving Latina students will gain insights that will help them teach and mentor 
these women. 

We thought our readers would be interested to know that 
Shkurte, pictured at right, and her sister, who’s family was 
featured on the cover of our Kosovar refugee issue last 
summer, have continued to keep in contact with ESL Magazine as e-pals. 
Shkurte is a big fan of ESL Magazine , and we are big fans of her! 




Shkurte 
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Marilyn Rosenthal, Ph.D. 
Editorial Director .. , , 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine , 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401. Include your 
name and position or address. 

Grammar 

> Hats off and deep bows of appreciation 
to Diane Larsen-Freeman for her fascinat- 
ing article “Grammar: Rules and Reasons 
Working Together!” The textbook The 
Grammar Book , which she and Marianne 
Celce-Murcia authored (1999), is the one 
which we are currently using in our English 
Grammar Analysis course at University of 
Colorado-Denver, and this recent article 
complements the textbook beautifully. As 
an M.A. student, learning grammar can 
actually be made fun, and this article is one 
of the reasons. As an ESL teacher, a basic, 
solid knowledge of and increasing familiar- 
ity with English grammar enables me to 
explain some of the reasons for what is 
done (or not done) in English structures, 



but perhaps more importantly and interest- 
ing, I should be better able to provide 
examples in the future that make the lan- 
guage come to life in a more productive, 
understandable and entertaining manner. 

— Philip N. Carson 
Colorado Springs, CO 
filler up @ mg ram. com 

Reading Labs 

> I enjoyed reading Jean 
Zukowski/Fausts’ article about reading 
labs. I hope that teachers in settings with 
few resources realize how much can be 
done with self-access centers without fancy 
technology and huge budgets. 
Zukowski/Fausts’ article emphasized the 
power and potential of self-access centers. 
ESL/EFL students are empowered by read- 
ing; Zukowski/Faust showed us how we 
can use our imaginations and creativity 
to give students the opportunity to read. 

— Fredricka L. Stoller 
Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Quebec 

> Congratulations on your article about 
ESL teaching in Quebec (Jan./Feb. 2000). 
As Ms. Lord pointed out, our situation here 
is indeed unique. Yet, in many ways we do 
feel a strong kinship with the international 
ESL community in that the teaching prac- 



tices we promote are on the cutting edge of 
second language research. We are con- 
vinced that, in spite of insufficient teaching 
time, overcrowded classrooms and meager 
resources, you will find a lot of dedicated 
teachers all over the province who, like 
Alain Bouchard, work minor miracles 
every day. They succeed in preparing their 
students for the challenges they face in a 
world where bilingualism is a minimum 
requirement. 

— Michele Nethersole 
President, SPEAQ (Societe pour la 
promotion de Tenseignement de l’ anglais, 
langue seconde, au Quebec ) 

Technology 

> I enjoyed your column on the Focal 
Skills Program in the Jan./Feb. 2000 issue. 
I’m glad you found that the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee program is still 
“extraordinarily innovative,” a view that I 
certainly share. The original impetus that I 
gave to Focal Skills was only the beginning 
for that talented and dedicated teaching 
staff. One of the main ideas we tried to 
build into Focal Skills' was that it should 
unlock the creativity of the teachers, and 
the UWM staff has more than lived up 
to that: 

— Dr. Ashley J. Hastings 
Chair, TESOL Department 
Shenandoah University 
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Promote yourseit to tSL siuaents 
.around the world with ESLHouse.cum. 
Uisit us and add yourself or organization 
to uur database uf ESL schools and 
teacners. ESL House is your resource 
center tor finding career opportunities 
and meeting others in the ESL world. 
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TESOL 2000 Convention 
Report 

T he 34th annual convention 
and exposition of Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages, Inc. (TESOL) was 
held March 14-18 in Vancouver, 

British Columbia, Canada. The mot 2 0 0 0 
attendance was 8,124 people from nav, gating the new millennium 

over 65 countries. Over 1800 sessions were held on top- 
ics related to English language education. The exhibit hall 
featured 140 exhibitors of organizations, products and 
services for English language professionals. The 2001 
convention will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, February 
27-March 3. Proposals for papers, demonstrations, work- 
shops and colloquia are due May 1, 2000. In-progress, 
poster and video proposals are due August 14, 2000. Visit 
www.tesol.edu/. 



Strategies to Promote 
Family Literacy 

I n the February 2000 issue of Education and Urban 
Society , Donna D. Amstutz’s article “Family Literacy: 
Implications for Public School Practice” discusses recent 
literature and research in the area of family literacy. The 
article includes strategies that have been shown to be effec- 
tive in promoting family literacy: giving specific attention 
to cultural issues, assuming a leadership role in promoting 
parents’ involvement in their children’s education, sched- 
uling activities at convenient times for parents, opening 
channels of communication with knowledgeable commu- 
nity leaders and fostering community among parents, 
planning sustained involvement strategies, and examining 
current school attitudes and expectations. For more infor- 
mation, contact Corwin Press in Thousand Oaks, 
California at 805-499-9774 or via email info@corwin- 
press.com. 




Education Secretary Riley 
Promotes Language Learning 



U .S. Secretary of Education 
Richard W. Riley spoke at Bell 
Multicultural High School in 
Washington, D.C., on March 15, 
2000. His speech was entitled 
“Excelencia Para Todos (Excellence 
for All) — The Progress of Hispanic 
Education and the Challenges of a 
New Century.” Following are 
excerpts: 

On the Importance of Lang- 
uages: “If we see to it that immi- 
grants and their children can speak 
only English and nothing more, then 
we will have missed one of the great- 
est opportunities of this new century, 
namely, to take advantage of the 
invaluable asset that helps define a 
culture.” 

“Proficiency in English and one 
other language is something that we 
need to encourage among all young 
people. That is why I am delighted to 
see and highlight the growth and 
promise of so many dual-language 
bilingual programs across the coun- 
try. They are challenging young peo- 
ple with high standards, high expec- 
tations, and curriculum in two lan- 
guages.” 

On Bilingual Education: 

“Bilingual and ESL programs are 

ERIC 



working well in many states toward 
this goal of bi-literacy, and they will 
continue to work well if we set clear 
performance measures and provide 
the resources needed to meet the ris- 
ing demand with quality teachers.” 

“Good, solid bilingual programs 
can make a difference in helping stu- 
dents learn English and achieve aca- 
demically. I am pleased that the bud- 
get plan that the president recently 
submitted to Congress for fiscal year 
2001 increases funding for bilingual 
education to $296 million and nearly 
doubles investment in foreign lan- 
guage education.” 

On Dual Language Programs: 
“There are many different and effec- 
tive strategies for teaching English, 
from bilingual to sheltered English to 
ESL. Today, I want to spotlight the 
dual language approach, which is 
also sometimes referred to as two- 
way bilingual or dual immersion 
education. 

They are the wave of the future. 
In Salem, Oregon, for instance. 
Grant Elementary School has insti- 
tuted a high-achieving Spanish- 
English dual-language program to 
help both Spanish- and English- 
speaking students develop language 
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skills in 
the other 
language. 

Our nation 
needs to 
encourage 
more of 
these kinds 
of learning Richard W Riley 
opportunities, in many different 
languages. That is why I am chal- 
lenging our nation to increase the 
number of dual-language schools to 
at least 1,000 over the next five 
years, and with strong federal, state 
and local support we can have many 
more. 

Right now, we have about 260 
dual-immersion schools and that is 
only a start. We need to invest in 
these kinds of programs and make 
sure they are in communities that can 
most benefit from them. In an inter- 
national economy, knowledge — and 
knowledge of language — is power. 

Our nation can only grow 
stronger if all our children grow up 
learning two languages. The early 
school years are the best and easiest 
time for children to learn language.” 

The complete text of the speech 
is available at http://www.ed.gov/. 
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National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards Seeks Summer 2000 Scorers 



T he National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS) is seeking English as a new lan- 
guage (ENL) teachers to serve as scorers of portfolio and 
assessment center exercises in the summer of 2000. The 
National Board recognizes accomplished teachers who 
meet rigorous standards in their field. Candidates applying 
for National Board Certification complete an assessment 
process that involves two activities: 1) the compilation of 
a portfolio of their teaching practice during the course of 
a school year and 2) participation in a one-day assessment 
center activity documenting their content and content ped- 
agogical knowledge. 

NBPTS is seeking ENL (bilingual, ESL, and English 
Language Development) teachers to score National Board 
assessments. The training/scoring process will be con- 
ducted over a two to four week period during June, July, 
and/or August 2000. Scorers will be paid a daily honorar- 
ium and receive a letter of appreciation and a certificate of 
participation. Scorers are eligible for two graduate credits 
per week (up to a maximum of 6 credits) from one of five 
participating universities. Qualified participants must cur- 



rently be teaching in the 
certificate area they are 
applying to assess, hold a 
bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited institution, pos- 
sess a valid state teaching 
license/credential or the equivalent, and have three or 
more years .teaching experience in ENL (bilingual, ESL 
and ELD). 

The NBPTS is an independent, nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization governed by a 63-member board of directors. 
The directors are classroom teachers, school administra- 
tors, school board leaders, governors and state legislators, 
higher education officials, teacher union leaders, and busi- 
ness and community leaders. Its mission is to establish 
standards for what teachers should know and be able to 
do, to develop and operate a national voluntary system to 
assess and certify teachers who meet these standards, and 
to advance related education reforms for the purpose of 
improving student learning in American schools. Call 
1-800-22TEACH or visit www.nbpts.org. 
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March 

O 2-3 Spring Bilingual 
Conference, Texas A&M 
University-Kingville, TX. 

Contact Dr. Gustavo Gonzalez, 
361-593-2871. 

ES 2-4 Carolina TESOL, Beaufort, 
SC. Contact tqmrg@ 
hotmail.com. 

H 11-14 American Association of 
Applied Linguistics (AAAL), 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. Call 612-953-0805. 

m 14-18 TESOL Annual 

Conference, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. Contact 
703-836-0774. 

April 

0 1 Kentucky TESOL, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Contact David 
Cignoni, 270-762-3422. 

m 6-9 California TESOL, 

Sacramento, California. Contact 
Janet Lane, 530-754-6357. 

Eg 6-8 Tennessee TESOL, 

Memphis, TN. Contact Charles 
Hall, 901-678-4496. 

El 7 Louisiana TESOL, New 

Orleans, Louisiana. Contact 
Contact Dr. Georgette Loup, 
504-280-6141. 

0 8 American U. TESOL, 

Washington, D.C. Contact 
202-885-2852. 

0 12-14 TESOL Arabia, Al Ain, 
United Arab Emirates. Contact 
Les Kirkham, leslie.kirkham@ 
hct.ac.ae. 

□ 15 Oklahoma TESOL, 

Tulsa. OK. Contact Tom Rowe 
15-1450. 



m 15 TEXTESOL V, Ft. Worth, TX. 
Contact Jeana Remington, 
214-915-4800. 

a 28 Arkansas TESOL, Conway, 
AR. Contact Philip Less, 
501-569-3468. 

m 28-29 Illinois TESOL, Chicago, 
Illinois. Contact 
847-803-3535. 

May 

0 11-13 Sunshine State TESOL, 

Daytona Beach, FL. Contact 
Sandra H. Morgan, 
352-797-7070. 

S 12 13 Georgia TESOL, Athens, 
Georgia. Contact Terry N. 
Williams, 706-542-7389. 

m 16-17 NJTESOL, Somerset, NJ. 
Contact 201-432-0362. 

m 17-20 MidTESOL, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Contact Kim 
Kreicker, 785-296-7929. 

11 19-21 Venezuela TESOL, 

Caracas, Venezuela. Contact 
Lucius Daniel, 582-232-5969. 

ED 20-21 TESOL Greece, Athens, 
Greece. Contact 
+01-7488-459. 

0 27-30 TESOL Croatia, Opatija, 

■ Croatia. Contact Tbknez@pfri.hr. 

0 28-2 NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators, 

San Diego, CA. Contact 
202-737-3699. 

June 

□ 8-10 Int’l Conference on 
Caribbean Language and 
Culture, Santiago de Cuba, 
Cuba. Contact Humberto San 
Pedro, sanpedro@fie. uo.edu. cu. 



& 9-11 TESOL Academy, 

San Antonio, TX. Contact 
703-836-0774. 

0 9-11 JALTCALL 2000, Tokyo, 
Japan. Contact 703-836-0774. 
Contact campbell@media. 
teu.ac.jp. 

0 15-18 Far Eastern English 
Language Teachers 
Association (FEELTA), 

Vladivostok, Russia. Contact 
feeltacon@dvgu.ru. 

0 23-25 TESOL Academy, 

Boston, MA. Contact 
703-836-0774. 

0 23-25 The English Teachers 
Association of Georgia (ETAG), 

Republic of Georgia. Rusiko 
Tkemaladze. Contact 
rusikot@hotmail.com. 

July 

0 2-5 Australian Council of 
TESOL Associations and 
QATESOL, Brisbane, Australia. 
Contact Jenny Miller, at 
J.Miller@mailbox.uq.edu.au. 

0 8-9 TESOL Southern Cone 
Academy, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Contact 703-836-0774. 

m 10-12 Uruguay TESOL, 

Montevideo, Uruguay. Contact 
gabo@multi.com. uy. 

□ 11-12 ETAMSRATESOL, 

Jerusalem, Israel. Contact 
valerie@vms.huji.ac.il. 

□ 17-20 Brazil TESOL, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Contact nadias@yazigi. 
net.br. 

0 21-23 TESOL Midwest 

Academy, Chicago, IL. Contact 
703-8360774. 
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The Dictionary helps students acquire 
fluency in English as they develop skills in 
their academic subjects. It illustrates over 
1 ,500 words drawn from the content areas 
of social studies, history, science, and 
math. Use alone or with components. 

ESL Department 

(800) 445-97 I 4 or (9 1 9) 677- 1 303 
Visit Oxford at: www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 
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Converging Your TV and Computer 



C onvergence is often talked about as the melding of 
wireless telephone, cable television, computer and 
Internet. For classroom teachers, however, the most 
beneficial convergence may be between your TV and com- 
puter. Newer computers (3-4 years old) have all the ports 
and software that allow you to watch TV on your computer. 
Conversely, anything you see on your com- 
puter monitor can also be viewed on your TV 
screen. 

Before we talk about “how,” let’s talk 
about “why.” Maybe you’d like to show your 
students how some software works, step by 
step, but your school doesn’t have a projec- 
tion system. Chances are, however, it has a 
TV that you can wheel into the lab or class- 
room. Plug in your computer, and what you 
see on your monitor shows up on the TV 
screen, too. 

Now the “how-to.” Fortunately for peo- 
ple like me, audio-visual cabling is quite 
simple: if a plug doesn’t go firmly into the 
port, it wasn’t made for that purpose. A yellow plug is for 
video, red and white are for audio. If you mix them up, 
absolutely nothing happens, so there is no need to worry 
about damaging something. Also, most equipment has tiny 
stamped or printed labels though you may need a flashlight 
and a magnifying glass to read them. Plugs are “male” or 
“female,” and you will quickly recognize the difference. 
The male plug inserts into the female outlet. 

To hook up a computer to a TV, you need a Video/RCA 



cable, obtainable at any Radio Shack or computer store. It 
usually has two male ends. Look for the VIDEO label on 
your computer’s hard drive case, usually over or next to a 
round port. (On newer computers you can use the S-video 
port with a short length of adapter cable that usually comes 
with the computer.) Now find the VIDEO IN port on your 
TV. Put one end of the video/RCA cable into 
each port, turn on your TV, and boot up the com- 
puter. 

The hardest part of this exercise is getting 
the right input channel on the TV. You will prob- 
ably have to use the remote control and menu. 
Usually channel 3 or 4 and Line 1 works, but 
you may need to experiment. Some TVs have a 
Line 2 port, and you can select Line 2 input 
from the menu. If you get a fuzzy picture or the 
colors are not right, you may also have to adjust 
the computer screen resolution to the lowest 
possible setting. Check your user’s manual or 
Help menu if you don’t know how to change 
your monitor’s resolution. 

Once your TV and computer are shaking hands, you can 
show what you are doing on the “big screen.” Next time I’ll 
describe the hook up to let you (or your students) make a 
video tape that they can take home to help their parents get 
started with computers. 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is an education technology 
consultant and can be reached at ehansonsmi@aol.com. 
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Diagram for connecting 
your TV and computer. 



Discover The Grant Amount Your School or District Qualifies For 



my l </(! 



Hie Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Awards up to 
$ 5,250 per School for Award Winning Software! 

GET THE SOFTWARE SELECTED BY OVER 20,000 SCHOOLS AND PAY 
A FRACTION OF THE COST THROUGH A UNIQUE NATIONAL PROGRAM. 

Name Title 

District (or School) Phone 



e-mail Fax 

Street 

City State Zip ., 

Complete and Fax (425-883-9169) Today or Call 800-44-TEACH 
(or send e-mail to grants@compu-teach.com) 

Grants are limited. Grants are offered for 80% to 87.5% of the cost of site licenses 
for 10 award winning titles based on the percentage of students on free or reduced 
lunch. Schools provide evaluations in exchange for this grant. 

EXPLORE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SOFTWARE ONLINE AT http://WWW.COMPU-TEACH.COM 



1 1 yes! I want to discover the amount of the grant 

my school/district is eligible to receive if we participate 
in the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Program 

"J Please send me the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant 
Information Package which describes the ten software 
titles and includes a simple application for the grant. 

I understand I am under no obligation to participate. 
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ntroducing tke First Online 
Spanisk- Language Encyclopedia 

Cumbre en Unea 

'he world of online reference is about to get a lot more 
ser friendly for the millions of Spanish speakers in the 
Jnited States. Grolier Online is adding Nueva Enciclopedia 
Cumbre en Unea — a full-featured, Spanish-language online 
sference source with a Latin American focus — to its 
imily of highly respected online encyclopedias. 

’ umbre en Unea has more than 15,000 articles; 7,500 
lustrations, factboxes, maps and flags; and — like > 

very other Grolier Online database — thousands 
f prescreened links to sites related to articles 
1 the encyclopedia. 




? ind out how you can put Nueva 
Enciclopedia Cumbre en Unea to work 
n your school or library. Call for 
nore information and to arrange 
. free preview. 

>888-326-6546 





Video in the ESL Classroom: 



Making the Most of Movies 



by Susan Stempleski 



E SL teachers have been using 
video for many years and in 
many different ways. For some 
teachers, “video” means the use of 
videotaped TV broadcast material 
such as commercials or sitcoms to pre- 
sent language examples and content. 
For other teachers, “video” means the 
use of a published ESL video series 
such as Crossroads Cafe or The ABC 
News ESL Video Library. “Video” can 
also refer to the use of a video camera 
by individual teachers and their stu 
dents. Finally, “video” can mean 
the use of feature films, what 
most of us call “movies,” in 
whole or in part, to provide 
language examples and 
content. 



movies as a trivial form of entertain- 
ment that has no place in the language 
classroom. Other educators may be 
friendlier to the medium of video but 
still see it as little more than a Friday 
afternoon treat. My own view is that 
movies can be a powerful language 
learning tool. What matters most is 
how the movie is used. We need to use 



ductive use of movies, teachers may 
find it helpful to observe the following 
guidelines. 



Movies as 
Classroom Material 

Videos of movies are 
a rich source of excit- 
ing material for class- 
room listening com- 
prehension and fluen- 
cy practice. As a pop- 
ular art form, they are 
intrinsically motivating 
to students. Braddock 
(1996) singles out the 
realism of movies as their 
strongest attraction. For 
example, . a scene from the film 
Witness makes the culture of the 
Amish people come alive in a way 
that would be impossible with any 
other medium. Summerfield (1993) 
highlights the advantages of movies 
for cross-cultural learning: they speak 
to the emotions as well as the intellect; 
they provide an entry point into con- 
troversial topics; and they act as cata- 
lysts, creating interactions on the 
screen and, at the same time, in the 
audience. 

On the down side, some teachers 
school administrators view 




Guidelines for Using Movies 

1. Use short sequences. 

Video, particularly movies intended 
for an audience of native speakers, is 
an extremely dense medium. A two- 
hour feature film is just too long and 
difficult for the average ESL student. 
To deal with the problem of overload 
and length, use short, bite-sized 
^ chunks that students can more 
k easily digest. As ability levels 
rise, students can move on to 
longer sequences and even- 
tually to whole films. For 
^ students at the less 
advanced levels, a 
three- to five-minute 
sequence can easily 
provide enough mater- 
ial for a one-hour 
lesson. 
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movies in ways that will make our stu- 
dents use their eyes, ears and minds in 
ways not usually associated with the 
leisure-time activities of “going to the 
movies” or “watching TV.” Effective 
use of movies in the classroom is 
largely a question of providing stu- 
dents with tasks and activities that will 
promote active viewing. To promote 
active viewing and make the most pro- 

0 € 



2. Integrate the 
sequences into the 
course as a whole. 

Instead of using the 
movie as an add-on or 
babysitter — something to 
use when you’ve got noth- 
ing better planned — make the 
film sequences an integral part 
of your course as whole. Teachers 
who follow a theme-based curriculum 
will find the subject index in 102 Very 
Teachable Films (Mejia et al, 1994) 
useful for locating films on a variety of 
themes such as the old West, family 
relationships, and the Vietnam War. 
Teachers who organize their courses 
along structural or functional lines will 
have a more difficult time. Rather than 
spending hours previewing movies to 
find multiple examples of a particular 
grammatical structure or language 
function, it is wiser to create activities 
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in which students use a particular 
structure or function to talk or write 
about a movie sequence. 

3. Decide what function each 
sequence will perform. 

Movie sequences can be used for a 
variety of purposes: to provide a focus 
for classroom discussion, to give stu- 
dents practice in listening or viewing 
comprehension, to illustrate a gram- 
mar or pronunciation point, to provide 
material for note-taking practice, to 
present background knowledge on a 
particular theme, to stimulate interest 
in a topic, to provide a focal point for 
written composition, or to illustrate a 
cultural point. These are just some of 
the possibilities. In many cases, a 
teacher will have more than one func- 
tion in mind. The important thing is 
that the teacher has at least one good 
pedagogical reason for using a partic- 
ular film sequence. When selecting 
sequences, teachers will find it helpful 
to ask themselves several questions: 
What can I do with this sequence in 
class? What kinds of activities will 
motivate my students? What activities 
will benefit them the most? 

4. Provide active viewing tasks. 

Provide students with challenging 
activities that make them actively 
focus on different aspects of the 
sequence such as the setting (time, 
place, situation), characters (sex, age, 
occupation, etc.), plot, displays of 
emotion, cultural differences, facial 
expressions, gestures, intonation pat- 
terns, vocabulary, mood of the scene, 
sound effects, music, and point of 
view. Present activities to students 
before they view the sequence to focus 
their attention more effectively on the 
viewing task at hand. 



Lesson Planning 

To take the greatest advantage of a 
movie sequence, teachers should plan 
their lessons as an integrated series of 
previewing, viewing, and postviewing 
activities. The particular activities 
teachers use will depend on the video 
selected and teaching time available, 
the teachers’ instructional goals, and 
the students’ needs, ages, and lan- 
guage levels. The following activities 
can be adapted for different ages and 
proficiency levels. 

Previewing Activities 

Previewing activities prepare students 
to watch the sequence by tapping their 
background knowledge and stimulat- 
ing interest in the scene. In addition to 
encouraging active viewing, preview- 
ing activities aid comprehension of the 
video. The following are some exam- 
ples of previewing activities: 

® Predicting: Inform students of the 
situation in the sequence (e.g., a birth- 
day party) and ask them to predict the 
dialogue and behavior of the charac- 
ters: What are some words and phras- 
es they expect to hear? What are some 
things they expect to see? 

® Skimming a Summary: Students 
read (or listen to the teacher read) a 
written summary of the sequence for 
main ideas, for specific details, or 
both. Ask students questions to high- 
light information that is important for 
comprehension. 

@ Student-generated Questions: 

Inform the students of the situation in 
the sequence (e.g., a man proposes 
marriage to a woman) and have them 
make up questions of their own about 
the possible content of the sequence. 



5. Allow for repeated viewing. 

In my experience, students are happy 
and eager to view a well-chosen 
sequence again. This is especially true 
if they are engaged in a variety of 
activities that give them a chance to 
master vocabulary, identify characters, 
and examine other aspects of the film 
more closely. Once is not enough. 
Students usually need (and want) to 
see a sequence at least twice (more 
often, three or four times) to feel they 
have adequately understood the 
sequence as a whole. 
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© Key Vocabulary: Introduce or 
review key words that are used in the 
video. 

Viewing Activities 

Viewing activities should help stu- 
dents focus on important features of 
the story such as character or plot 
development. The following list of 
examples is by no means exhaustive. 

0 Checking Predictions: Students 
watch the video and check to see if the 
predictions they made in the predict- 
ing activity were correct. 

f*B> j y 
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D> Cinemachine 

http://www.cinemachine.com/ 
A movie review search engine. 



i> Drew’s Scripts-O-Rama 

http://www.script-o-rama.com/ 
Scripts and transcripts of feature 
films. 



> The Grammar of Television and Film 

http://www.aber.ac.uk/-dgc/gramtv.html 
A list of some of the important conven- 
tions for conveying meaning through 
particular camera/editing techniques, 
as well as some of the specialized 
vocabulary of film production. 



t> The Greatest Rims of All Time 

http://www.filmsite.org/films.html 
Plot summaries, background informa- 
tion, and review commentary of more 
than 150 films, an extensive film 
bibliography, and other resources. 



[> The Internet Movie Database 

http://us.imdb.org/ 

A searchable database offering infor- 
mation on over 200,000 movies, TV 
series, and miniseries: reviews, plot 
summaries, movie quotes, movie 
goofs, and more. 



> Moviefinder.com 

http://www.moviefinder.com/ 
Information about where to buy videos 
of feature films you are looking for, 
and where and when you can see a 
particular movie on TV or in a theater. 



The Movie Turf 

http://www.geocities.com/Hollywood/ 
9371/script, htm 

Screenplays, scripts, transcripts, and 
drafts for 450 feature films. 
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• Focusing on a Character: Write 
the following questions on the board: 
What was the most important thing 
this person does in the scene? Do you 
like or dislike this character? What are 
this character’s good points and bad 
points? Would you act the same way 
in the same situation? Students may 
focus on any one of the characters in 
the scene they are about to watch. 
After watching the video, they write 
their answers to the questions. 

• 5 W’s and H: Students watch a 
movie sequence and answer questions 
about the main points in the scene: 
Who? What? When? Where? Why? 
and How? 

• Matching: Students match the 
names of characters, places, or things 
with related information (e.g., match 
names of characters with lines of dia- 
logue or match names of places with 
descriptions). 

Postviewing Activities 

Postviewing activities stimulate lan- 
guage use and encourage students to 
integrate information from the video. 

• Follow-up Discussion: Students 
relate the situation on the video to 
their own lives or their home country 
or culture. 

• News Articles: Students write a 
newspaper-type article reporting the 

3 in the movie sequence. 
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• Letter Writing: Students pretend 
they are a character in the movie 
sequence and write a letter to another 
character. 

• Role Play: Students role play the 
characters and situation in the video. 

•Vocabulary Review: Students 

review idioms, colloquial expressions, 
and other words and phrases used in 
the sequence. 

The previewing, viewing, and 
postviewing activities I have 
described above are merely options, 
and the list is by no means all-inclu- 
sive. For a more comprehensive selec- 
tion of possible activities, see 
Stempleski and Tomalin (1990). 
Creative teachers will no doubt come 
up with original ideas of their own. 
Preparation of original viewing activi- 

What About Video 

D on’t let the FBI warning notice at the 
beginning of most commercially avail- 
able movie videos prevent you from using a 
video in class. The words are a caution 
against unauthorized commercial use or 
duplication of the video. U.S. copyright law 
permits the educational use of original pur- 
chased or rented videos if they are part of 
"face-to-face" teaching activities. The word 
"original” is important; any duplication of 
purchased or rented materials is illegal 
without prior licensing. To stay on the right 
side of the law, use only original purchased 
or rented videos. 




ties takes time, but teachers who have 
done it agree that it is well worth the 
effort and results in student motivation 
and a feeling of satisfaction. 

A Final Note 

In this article I have focused on the 
how of using movies in the ESL class- 
room. For a stronger focus on the what 
(i.e., suggested movies to use in the 
classroom), see Mejia et al (1994). 
Resch & Schiker (1992) also present a 
useful collection of videographies 
organized by theme (e.g., family rela- 
tionships, fantasies and myths) and by 
genre (e.g., comedies, musicals, sci- 
ence fiction), and • some interesting 
ideas for teaching students how to 
watch films. 



Susan Stempleski teaches ESL at 
Hunter College of the City University 
of New York and is the author of many 
books including Video in Action and 
Video in Second Language Teaching. 
She can be reached at susans @ red- 
connect. net. 
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Copyright? 

When it comes to recording TV pro- 
grams (including movies), the law is not so 
teacher-friendly. Copyright guidelines allow 
nonprofit educational institutions to record 
TV programs, but they must be used within 
ten school days and destroyed after 45 cal- 
endar days. For more informa- 
tion about video copyright, 
see Copyright: Frequently 
Asked Questions 
http://web.mit.edu/cwis/ 
copyright/faq.html). 
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SONY 




Slip in a disk and enter a new era in language learning 
capability. Digital technology puts Sony’s new Opus 
Language 

LLC-2000MH, in a class by itself. 

This tapeless all-digital multimedia 
learning system/audio file server 
enhances students’ abilities with 
features and functionality never 
before available. 

Thanks to magneto-optical (MO) 
technology, Sony has led the way in 
putting advanced operational 
features at the fingertips of students 
and teachers. Now, with hard disk 
audio storage, language learning is 
easier and more efficient. 

Up to 350 hours of program material can now be stored and 
easily accessed. Drill recording time of up to one hour per 
student gives your class the opportunity to hone listening and 



speaking skills. Audio is rewritable allowing students to 
record and erase while practicing. Recordings can be saved to 
iSSfSlSi a magneto-optical disk and 
transferred to an audio tape for 
review outside the classroom. 

When students are in the “library” 
or self-study mode, program material 
can be easily retrieved from the disk 
for independent learning. This 
makes the “Opus” system versatile 
for use in either an instructor-led 
session or for individual practice. 

Sony offers a full line of learning 
■aqpaat jj systems to fit your budget and 
i curriculum. From this “digital original” 
to our basic audio cassette systems, were creating a 
technological dialogue to take you into the next century. For 
more information, call 1-800-472-7669, ext. LLC. Or visit our 
website at: http://www.sony.com/education 




© 2000 Sony Electronics Inc. Reproduction in whole or in part without 
w^h.ten permission is prohibited. Sony and Opus are trademarks of Sony. 
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Farewell, Charles Schulz... 
You were special! 



C harles Schulz, the beloved creator of “Peanuts,” died 
recently, but he will live on for many years to come 
in his memorable characters — Charlie Brown, 
Snoopy, Lucy, Linus, and the others. 

In the 1950s when I was in high school and living with 
my parents, Schulz was our neighbor. He lived next door to 
us in a large white house with an orange roof on Minnehaha 
Parkway in Minneapolis. He was a very quiet person, and 
we didn’t see him around the neighborhood very much. He 
spent a lot of time working on his strip. However, when I 
was a student at Washburn High School, he would always 
graciously accept our invitations to come to talk to us. He 
drew us an adorable picture of Charlie Brown holding a 
pennant with WHS on it which became a 
kind of mascot for our class. During the 
winter months, he always flooded his 
backyard to make a skating rink for his 
kids and the neighborhood kids. I feel so 
privileged to have known this very spe- 
cial individual. 

Given his immense popularity around 
the world, it is not surprising that one 
can find many Web sites dedicated to 
him and his life’s work. I will highlight a 
few of these sites. 



• History — Click on a date along the Peanuts Timeline 
and learn some facts about the history of Peanuts. 



' Trivia Games — Have fun trying the interactive quizzes. 



• Window Shopping — Find an online catalogue of all 
Peanuts products. 



Snoopy’s Internet Gift Shop 

http://www.snoopygift.eom/giftshop.htm#index 
The number of Peanuts items available is absolutely amaz- 
ing. In this online gift shop you can find, to mention a few, 
rugs, bandage strips, pillows, buttons, pins, calendars, 
mugs, books, Christmas ornaments, 
clocks, and bath accessories. 



6HBo 



Official Peanuts Web Site 

http://www.unitedmedia.com/ 

comics/peanuts/ 

This site offers a variety of pages. 

Of particular interest are the following: 

• About The Artist — This page pre- 
sents a biography of Schulz with photographs. 




Good 

GBieF! 



Sally’s School Malapropisms 

http://www.peanutscollector 
club.com/sally.html 
Derrick Bang, a Peanuts fan, has com- 
piled a list of many of Sally’s mala- 
propisms. This should be of special 
interest to teachers of English! 



Silver Snoopy 

http://www.hq.nasa.gov/osf/sfa/ 

snoopy.html 

This NASA site provides information 
about the Silver Snoopy, an award pre- . 
sented to a NASA employee for out- 
standing performance. 



• Profiles — Read short profiles of the unforgettable 
Peanuts characters. Then play an interactive game to see 
how well you recognize them. You are given a small part of 
a character (e.g., a pair of sunglasses) and asked to guess 
who the character is (e.g., Snoopy). 



• Link Icons — You can choose a Snoopy icon and place 
it on your own Web page. It is a link back to the official 
snoopy.com website. 



• Game Gallery — The Gallery has a crossword puzzle 
and other word games. 



Charles Schulz was a native of Minnesota, but through 
his popular comic strip “Peanuts,” he touched people 
around the world. Why did this quiet, humble, and religious 
man have such a tremendous impact? Why did he appeal to 
people of all ages and backgrounds? Ponder these ques- 
tions as you visit these sites. Then bring Schulz and his cast 
of characters into your classroom. 

For inspiration go to the “Peanuts Guide: Using the 
Charlie Brown Crew in the Classroom” Web site at 
http://www.teachers.nick.com/supplies/shows/char- 
lieguide.html. 



• Coloring Book — Children can either color online or 
print out a Peanuts character to color offline. 



ERIC 



> Postcards — Write a postcard and send it electronically 
this page. 



Christine Meloni teaches in the EFL Department at George 
Washington University in Washington , D.C. She welcomes 
comments and suggestions at cfmeloni@hotmail.com. 
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Have Fun Learning English 

Three new innovative programs that use 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
to teach English as a second language. 





ESL Travel and Learn A two week course that 
integrates learning English with experiencing the 
! culture and history of four major United States 
j cities. 


Jk* 


‘ ESL See and Ski A two week course that 
integrates learning English with culture and 
historic travel, skiing, snowhoarding and other 
winter sports. 




ESL Adventure and Learn A two week course 
for people who love clean mountain air and 
scenery. Learn English while having outdoor 
adventure and touring a big city. 



Program Features . All inclusive, from the time students arrive. 



Curriculum Features . New experiential learning system. 
Program Developer. Pietro Fiore, M ED Harvard, 



FREE INTERACTIVE FLOPPY DISK BROCHURE 

E-mail request for disk to info@esltravel.com 
or visit our web site for up-to-the-minute information. 

www.esltravel.com 

ESL Travel Inc. 78 Plum Street, Hamilton MA 01982 USA 
- Tel 978.468.6262 Fax 978.468.3854 



/H.Ain£tteAtns 

ublications J2an$ua$e and Xlitetacif 
Tleptoducible Kits and <3/an\es 

1 * Picture and YOotd YOatl (Zends $6o . 

^rlfhtty-cotored, permanent displays used for teaching 
rd$/ mtf, student reference or audlo-linfuai practice. 

Z, /IU 7>>one! ISJAl^O's . Set 1 or 2 $6o , each 

9 SJA )e%0’s in a set, lo cards pet topic, chips included. 
"Ueiis, School, jAhLhxaLs, Opposites, ^ Places , /Honey, 
(Ziothlnf, *&Ays, /Honths, Seasons , ISasLc ybhtascs, etc. 



3 * £AnfuAfc ^Assessment Kit $ 25 . 

4 . YOlthln the dtassroom; "Deris $ 2 5 . 

5 . prepositions for Kids $12, 

6. <Zhe S.S/Z Starter Kit $25. 

7. dube ( Xoss t/james $30, 



^/or mote Information or to order, please n>rlte or call 

/KainStteanxs Publications at ( 416 ) <)$S- 3 ZJ<) 

529 YQoodUne jAve, t Toronto, Ontario , d/\N‘fl'fo/\ 
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Es el nuevo programa integrado para 
evaluar el dominio A del ingles, disenado 
especial mente paYa la poblacion\de habla 
hispana poi^ la Oficina de^Puerto^Rico y 
de Actividades Latinoaniericanas del 
College Board. v -" Kt, 

Lajsrueba consta de 120 ejercicios delA^ 
seleccfon multiple y un audiocassette 
para evaluar las destrezas del lenguage, 
la comprension auditiva' la escritura 
indirecta y las competencias dedectura.0 



English Language Assessment System for Hispanic* 
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AV 

Usos: 

v Ubicacibn 
O Diagnostic^ 
«t<^> Certificacibn 






V. 



►V 4 






L,emucacion „ N v 

vA c\ ^ 

> * Costo razonable 

^ $10.0Qvpfmenos, dependiendo del volurhen dXexaminados 

po v • . tA 

Evaluaclon independiente de grado escolar 

O Descripciones de^ejecuto^na^ofrecen informacion pertinente, 
para la ensenanza A ( 

flexible ; 

3 b . 

laprueba se administra por la institucibn a su convenience 
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It’s themew integrated language assessment)* 
prograrnspecifically designed for speakers 
V of Spanish >asja native language. 

^ Created by the,Puerfo Rico Office and 
Latin American Activities of the College Board. 

„JS ^ ^ 

j\^The test is a 120 question, multiple^ ho ice, 
pencil and paper exam with audiocassette that 
measures listening, ^language, indirect writing^ 
C \ - P\^ v and reading skills. Jv 

Uses: 

<£ Placement ^ \ 

Diagnostic 
<$> Certification. 

,-x 
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aching Journals: 

Ing for Professional Development 



by Anne E. Delaney and Kathleen M. Bailey 



A re you interested in developing 
a convenient “low-tech” way to 
monitor and improve your own 
teaching? Are you comfortable writing 
about your teaching and thinking back 
over your lessons? If so, keeping a 
teaching journal may be an appropri- 
ate professional development tool for 
you, as it has been for us. 

We are two ESL teachers working 
in California, but recently we each 
taught EFL — Anne in Shantou, 
Guangdong Province in the 
People’s Republic of China 
for three months, and Kathi at 
the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong for a year. Anne is 
a new teacher who has just 
completed her master’s 
degree in TESOL while Kathi 
has been teaching English for 
over twenty-five years. 

While we were in Asia, 
we both kept journals of our 
teaching experiences. The 
purpose of this article is to 
share what we learned about 
our own classroom practices 
by keeping teaching diaries 
and to explain how we made 
the entries in our journals 
while still teaching full-time. 

Our Teaching Contexts 

First, a bit of background about our 
teaching contexts when we were keep- 
ing our journals: Anne’s students were 
employees (engineers, marketing and 
clerical staff) in an on-the-job training 
program in a corporate setting. They 
were native speakers of the Mandarin 
and Chaoshan dialects, ranging in age 
from twenty-two to forty-five. They 
attended class during their working 
day or right afterward. The class was 
considered a bonus for the employees 
so attendance was not mandatory. 

Kathi’s students were university 
^" L man and sophomores who were 
g English enhancement courses 



as electives along with other courses. 
They were eighteen to twenty-one 
years old. Most were native speakers 
of Cantonese although there were 
some native Mandarin speakers and a 
few Japanese exchapge students. 

Composing Journals 

How did we compose our teaching 
journals? Anne used her lesson plan as 
a springboard for reflection and wrote 
on the computer for up to forty-five 
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minutes once or twice a day, depend- 
ing on her class schedule. She wrote 
about her successes and failures, 
recording both details and her general 
impressions of the lesson. An interest- 
ing challenge in Anne’s situation was 
that she was using a public computer 
shared sporadically by about twenty 
people, so sometimes her writing was 
interrupted. 

Kathi also used a computer to 
write her diary entries although in the 
past she has kept journals by hand. 
After every class (or after two classes 
if they were scheduled back-to-back) 
she wrote her impressions of the les- 
son(s) — usually for about thirty min- 
utes at a time 



sessions lasted up to an hour. 

We both attached our lesson plans 
and copies of our handouts to the jour- 
nal pages. In addition, since the pur- 
pose of the journals was our own pro- 
fessional development, we wrote our 
entries to ourselves — we were not 
envisioning a wider audience. We 
found that one important practice was 
to maintain consistency in writing a 
diary. For example, we both tried to 
make our diary entries directly after 
class since the richest 
and most reliable 
entries are those writ- 
ten immediately after 
teaching events. Anne 
also found that mak- 
ing brief notes during 
class while her stu- 
dents were writing or 
doing group work 
provided her with 
interesting perspec- 
tives on what the stu- 
dents were doing. 

What Journals 
Teach 

What did we learn by 
keeping our teaching 
journals? Anne learned 
that she is more aware of her motiva- 
tions when she writes them down. “I 
think a lot emerges from the act of 
actually putting our thoughts on 
paper,” she said. “We are able to see 
our thoughts rather than hear them, to 
process what happened in class in a 
disciplined and thoughtful way, and to 
keep those emergent motivations for 
ourselves, so as to better examine and 
enhance our practices.” For example, 
Anne cites her growing awareness of 
her frustrations with some classroom 
management issues, with the students’ 
overuse of their first language, and 
with student attrition. She feels she 
wasn’t so aware of these frustrations 
.some writing until she wrote them down and that 
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writing in her journal provided cathar- 
sis like a private debriefing. 

Also, Anne discovered that much 
of her writing centered around what it 
means to be a teacher since being a 
novice influenced how she planned 
her lessons and what she wrote about. 
Nervousness about teaching, overplan- 
ning, and underplanning are issues she 
addressed that emerged from many 
lessons. Questions about preparedness 
are important issues for many teachers 
— perhaps especially those who are 
just setting out. (See Numrich, 1996, 
for an analysis of the diaries kept by 
several novice teachers. Bailey, 1990, 
also uses various teachers’ journal 
entries to show what they learned 
about their own teaching.) 

Kathi found that even though she 
was very familiar with the classroom 
research on language learners’ turn- 
taking behavior, including the research 
on Asian language learners, she was 
still having trouble getting her stu- 
dents to participate orally in class. Her 
journal revealed that she was over- 
explaining vocabulary and idioms to 
the students without checking to see 
what they already knew or could 
explain to one another. By writing in 
her journal, she recognized this ten- 
dency to over-teach and was able to 
correct it and resist the urge to explain 
everything. She thereby turned more 
of the talk-time and responsibility for 
learning over to the students. 

As the above comments show, the 
investigative focus as well as the jour- 
nal-keeping process can be determined 
by the individual diarist. For profes- 



sional development purposes, we can 
direct our own introspective reports, 
rather than setting out with structured 
themes or foci, or with formal hypoth- 
esis testing or research questions 
posed in advance. In this way, impor- 
tant themes naturally emerge, includ- 
ing our developing awareness of pre- 
viously hidden issues. 

Recommendations 

What advice would we offer to teach- 
ers considering keeping journals? 
First, even if you are disciplined, there 
can be distractions (both internal and 
external) that disrupt your writing 
process. Try to commit to writing at a 
certain time each day and keep at it or 
return to it in spite of disruptions. 
Secondly, some internal resistance is 
natural. To self-examine can be diffi- 
cult although in our experience it 
became more comfortable over time. 
Writing down our thoughts also yields 
some distance. We can stand back 
from what we have written about and 
look at it from a dispassionate view- 
point. Third, often the subtleties and 
nuances of teaching remain out of 
awareness until we write about them. 
Keeping a teaching journal gives us 
the vehicle for discovering things we 
might not have otherwise noticed. 
Finally, although keeping a teaching 
journal does require a time commit- 
ment, we feel the benefits are worth 
the investment. We would encourage 
you to try to continue the practice over 
time to see what emerges as you write 
about your own teaching. 

In case you would like to know 



what other teachers have found or how 
they have kept their journals, there is 
now a growing body of literature 
based on language teachers’ journals. 
For example, Joachim Appel wrote a 
book (1995) based on the diary he kept 
for six years as an EFL teacher in 
Germany. Vivian Paley (1997) wrote 
an article about keeping a diary of her 
life as a kindergarten teacher, and 
Sylvia Ashton- Warner’s (1963) classic 
story of teaching Maori children was 
based on her journal entries. Lee 
Enright (1981) investigated science 
teaching by keeping a diary. Martha 
Clark Cummings wrote about her suc- 
cesses and failures in teaching an ESL 
composition course to “multiple 
repeaters” (people who had already 
failed the course). Mark Brock, Bart 
Yu and Matilda Wong (1992) wrote 
independent teaching journals but then 
read and discussed them together 
every week for a semester. 

We agree with Jo McDonough, 
who has noted that in investigating our 
teaching, “a diary alone will not cope 
with all possible questions, and other 
methods and data sources will need to 
be used, depending on what we wish 
to investigate. There are also many 
issues that can perfectly well be exam- 
ined without recourse to a diary. What 
a diary can do is to help us document 
and formalize the everyday working 
experience that might otherwise be 
lost” (1994, 64). By writing about our 
everyday working experience and then 
examining it, we can capture what oth- 
erwise might escape us. When events 
are recorded, they are no longer just 
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1. If you are teaching a regularly scheduled language class, set 
aside time each day immediately following the class to write in 
your diary. 



2. Write your diary entries in a place you like (your favorite desk, 
outside with a pleasant view, in a sunny kitchen) where you won’t 
be disturbed by friends, students, or ringing telephones. If you are 
using a computer, save your file often and try not to let people 
interrupt you while you are writing. 

3. The time devoted to writing about your teaching experience 
should at least be equal to the time spent in class. If you 
are there all day every day, you will probably not record 
everything that happens in class, so you may want to focus 
your diary on some particular aspect of your experience that 
interests you. 



4. Keep your diary in a safe, secure place— a locked drawer, file 
cabinet, or briefcase. If you’re using a word processor, save your 
journal entries on a secure diskette. The idea is for you to be 
able to write anything you want without feeling uneasy about 
other people reading and reacting to your ideas. 
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5. When you record your diary entries, don’t worry about style, 
grammar and organization. The idea is to get complete and accu- 
rate data at a time when the information is still fresh in your 
mind. Thus the original diary entries sometimes read like stream 
of consciousness. 

6. Each time you write an assertion, ask yourseif, “Why?” Why did 
you write that? What evidence do you have for the statement you 
just made? Some of the language teaching journals that have 
been kept to date are full of fascinating but unsubstantiated 
insights. Try to support your insights with examples from your 
class sessions. 

7. At the end of each diary entry, jot down ideas or questions that 
have occurred to you to consider later. This is one way to narrow 
your focus somewhat during the diary-keeping process. It’s also a 
great source of new teaching ideas. 

The suggestions above are intended to make writing the 
diary entries a pleasant, easy experience. Try to set up the condi- 
tions for writing so that diary-keeping does not require a great 
deal of effort. The actual process of writing should be (or should 
become) almost effortless. 
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memories but rather a retrospective 
account. Keeping a teaching journal 
makes the elusive tangible. 

Did the rewards justify the time 
and effort involved in keeping our 
teaching journals? For us, the answer 
is definitely “yes.” We discovered pat- 
terns in our teaching (both negative 
and positive) that we did not know 
existed. We generated new ideas for 
our lessons, and we vented our frus- 
trations in appropriate, private ways. 
For all these reasons, we recommend 
keeping a teaching diary as a valuable 
tool for professional development, 
whether you are a new teacher or an 
“old hand.” 



Anne E. Delaney completed her M.A. 
in TESOL at the Monterey Institute of 
International Studies in December, 
1999 . She is now teaching ESL at 
Hartnell Community College in 
Salinas , California . 

Kathleen M. Bailey is a professor of 
applied linguistics at the Monterey 
Institute, where she teaches courses in 
language assessment , classroom 

observation and language program 
administration . She was president of 
TESOL from 1998-1999 . 
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More Professional Adventures in ESL 



A s promised in our last issue, I herein present stories of 
ESL teachers who have followed alternative career 
paths. The first, Sheryl Sever, started her own compa- 
ny, Cross Currents Communications, in 1995. The second, 
Jerry Bicknell, opted to work for The Chauncey Group 
International as a test developer. 

Sheryl Sever started her own company for a number of 
reasons. One was a perceived need for English language and 
cross-cultural training and curriculum design in corporations. 
She felt this need was particularly acute in the area of cus- 
tomer service. She took the skills that she already had as an 
ESL teacher and combined that with her interest in cross-cul- 
tural issues and went from there. 

Sever has found that there are both positive and negative 
aspects to working for yourself. She makes twice as much 
money as she did when she was working for other people. She 
also likes the empowerment of being responsible both for her 
own performance and for the growth of her clients. 

The part that has been most challenging for her is the con- 
stant marketing required to keep the business profitable and 
moving forward. Another aspect that can be difficult, as Sever 
notes, is working alone. Others have mentioned this as well. If 
you are a particularly social creature, you should probably 



make sure that you have other outlets for that social nature. 
One possibility is to take on a partner in the business. 

Although not working for himself, Jerry Bicknell has cer- 
tainly gone the corporate route. He now works as a test devel- 
oper for The Chauncey Group International, Ltd. Chauncey is 
a subsidiary of Educational Testing Service (ETS), the world’s 
largest test development company. Bicknell spends his days 
developing Test of English for International Communication 
(TOEIC) tests and related products. 

One of the reasons he left teaching was the relatively low 
pay in the United States and the lack of benefits. His salary is 
now roughly double what it was previously. Low pay and lack 
of benefits seem to be common elements in many stories from 
people who have gone the corporate route, whether working 
for themselves or for a company. What does Bicknell like 
about his work now? Everything — from assembling tests to 
working on non-assessment products. 

Clearly there are positives and negatives about going the * 
corporate route, but for some it has certainly paid off. 



Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@teachEFL.com. 
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by Robert L. Chatham and Shelley Thomas, Ph.d. 



A s international air traffic 
expands into areas of the world 
that have previously been shel- 
tered from air commerce, the proba- 
bility of encountering an air traffic 
controller with limited English profi- 
ciency also increases. Furthermore, 
recently televised incidents relate how 
international pilots flying in U.S. air- 
space have encountered difficulty or 
tragedy due in part to their lack of 
English proficiency. 

The following is an actual account 
of a non-routine event in which the 
word “traffic” is used by 
the controller and the pilot 
in two different ways. The 
commercial aircraft is on a 
runway waiting for the 
proper wind conditions for 
takeoff. A road crosses 
behind the aircraft, and 
vehicle traffic is being held 
up until the airplane 
departs due to the possibil- 
ity of damage from jet 
blast. 

Pilot: “We’re holding up 
traffic here on the highway. 

Uh, um, how about lettin’ 
us taxi back clear of the 
runway until we get the 
winds that we need.” 

Local Controller: “(Airport) tower, we 
don’t have any traffic.” 

Pilot: “Yeah, but they’re holdin’ all the 
traffic up on the highway behind us.” 

Local Controller: “O.K., uh, the wind 
will change, uh, hopefully in five or 
ten minutes. We don’t have traffic 
coming to (airport) at this time." 

Pilot: “O.K.” 

\t the end of the conversation, 
ERIC senses the resignation in the 
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pilot’s voice — another miscommuni- 
cation, unresolved except by time and 
circumstance. If the controller had a 
stronger foundation in English, per- 
haps he would have been able to rec- 
ognize the two meanings of the word 
“traffic” and would have been able to 
correct the miscommunication. 

Addressing the Issue 

Aviation safety is a worldwide con- 
cern, and more emphasis is being 
placed upon the need for clear com- 
munication between pilots and air traf- 




fic controllers and even between pilots 
in the same cockpit. English has been 
the traditional language for pilot-con- 
troller communication, and air traffic 
controllers must be able to communi- 
cate successfully especially during 
non-routine events. 

In November 1997 the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s (ICAO) Air Navigation 
Commission approved a task to devel- 
op minimum skill level requirements 
in English for air traffic control. In 
August 1998 the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), in support of 
the ICAO task, entered^into an agree- 
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ment with the Defense Language 
Institute English Language Center 
(DLIELC) to address the issue of min- 
imum English language proficiency. 
They agreed to collaborate on a pro- 
ject to propose a minimum standard of 
English language proficiency for 
international controllers. 

Phase I: 

Language Task Survey 

The first step was to determine what 
types of tasks international controllers 
need to perform in English. We identi- 
fied the major listening 
and speaking tasks 
required to perform the 
job of air traffic control 
by examining a previous 
study that included a 
broad range of tasks that 
controllers perform. We 
shortened the list to 173 
tasks by eliminating 
redundancies and com- 
bining related tasks. 

These tasks were 
used to construct a lan- 
guage task survey, which 
was then administered to 
108 U.S. air traffic con- 
trollers in nine facilities 
in New York, Miami, and 
San Francisco/Oakland. 
We asked the controllers how often 
they performed the tasks and how 
important the tasks were. We wanted 
to rank the tasks according to critical- 
ity. The task list was translated into 
Spanish and examined in Mexico City 
by six of their controller-managers 
who eliminated irrelevant tasks and 
clarified the language on others. The 
final list consisted of 146 tasks. 

Phase II: 

International Data Collection 

In September 1998 a three-person 
team from DLIELC, accompanied by 
a Spanish-speaking FAA controller- 
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manager, collected data in Maiquetia 
(Caracas), Venezuela and Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. The team collected 56 lan- 
guage task surveys, administered 100 
Oral Proficiency Interviews to active 
air traffic controllers, and collected 
100 job language radio samples from 
the same controllers who were inter- 
viewed. 

The purpose of Phase II was 
threefold. First, we wanted to include 
a sample of international air traffic 
controllers in determining the most 
critical language tasks to ensure that 
we weren’t isolating U.S. -specific 
language tasks and to get a broader, 
more international population 
involved. All together, 164 U.S. and 
Latin American air traffic controllers 
rated the language tasks. 

Second, we wanted to administer 
the Oral Proficiency Interviews (see 
below) to as many controllers as we 
could in the time available to begin to 
determine an international baseline 
proficiency level. These would later 
be rated by FAA professionals after 
minimum proficiency levels had been 
proposed. Baseline English language 
proficiency data were collected on 100 
international air traffic controllers. 

Finally, we wanted to collect 
samples of the interviewed Latin 
American controllers as they commu- 
nicated with pilots on the radio in 



English. These job language radio 
samples would also be evaluated later 
by the FAA professionals. These 
radio samples were very short — in 
most cases, less than two minutes. . 

Phase III: 

Development of Minimum 
Proficiency Levels 

The purpose of Phase III was to deter- 
mine what level of English language 
proficiency each task required and 
what proficiency the overall job 
required. To accomplish this, we used 
three teams of FAA air traffic con- 
trollers, specialists, and pilots for a 
total of 19 participants. We convened 
at the FAA’s Air Traffic Control 
Academy in Oklahoma City in 
November and December 1998 and 
July 1999. 

Each team began with a two-day 
orientation to the project, the Oral 
Proficiency Interview and the 
Interagency Language Roundtable 
(ILR) scale used to rate oral proficien- 
cy interviews. The Oral Proficiency 
Interview was selected for data col- 
lection and rating because it is the 
official government oral proficiency 
assessment tool and has also been 
used successfully by the Defense 
Language Institute Foreign Language 
Center in their language needs assess- 
ment. The training emphasized rating 



the interviews rather than administer- 
ing them. 

After their orientation, each FAA 
team worked with two DLLELC oral 
proficiency interviewer/raters. Of the 
146 tasks surveyed in Phase I, each 
team evaluated approximately 80 
tasks. They were not rating recordings 
of persons performing the tasks, just 
the statements describing the tasks. 
Each task was discussed one-at-a-time 
then rated by individual team mem- 
bers and then by consensus on the ILR 
scale. Also, participants indicated their 
confidence level in each rating they 
gave. After the tasks were rated, a pro- 
ficiency level required for the overall 
job of air traffic control was proposed, 
both individually and by consensus. 

Some of the tasks evaluated 
included receiving pilot notice of 
emergency and determining assistance 
needed, detecting a pilot or aircraft 
problem (e.g., oxygen deficiency), 
requesting information from a pilot on 
the nature of an emergency situation, 
approving or denying a clearance 
request, issuing arrival or departure 
instructions, or terminating radar 
service. 

Phase IV: 

Language Sample Evaluation 

In this phase, the teams evaluated the 
current language proficiency of a 
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T he Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI) was originally 
developed in the late 1950s and has been used by 
several U.S. government agencies. It is used by the 
Foreign Service Institute of the U.S. Department of 
State, the Language School of the CIA, the Peace 
Corps, and the Defense Language Institute’s Foreign 
Language Center and English Language Center. 

The interview, which is normally face-to-face with 
two certified raters, lasts from 30 minutes to an hour. 

It assesses the interviewee’s listening comprehension 
and speaking proficiency and takes into consideration 
factors such as fluency, grammar, pronunciation, vocab- 
ulary, and ability to work through various linguistic 
tasks. It consists of a warm-up that includes autobio- 
graphical information, level checks to assess ability to 
perform linguistic tasks at a base level, level probes to 
determine ability to perform linguistic tasks at the next 
higher base level, and a wind down. 

The interview is rated on the Interagency Language 
Roundtable (ILR) scale of proficiency. In July 1985 ILR 
skill level descriptions were adopted by the Office of 
nnel Management as the official standards for 
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documenting language proficiency within the U.S. gov- 
ernment. The 11-point scale ranges from 0, no func- 
tional proficiency, to 5, educated native-speaker profi- 
ciency, with plus levels (0+ f 1+, 2+, 3+, 4+) assigned 
to those who demonstrate inconsistent proficiency at 
the next higher level. 

The following are a few examples of the speaking 
proficiency levels: 

> 0 level — no functional ability to communicate; no 
topics addressable; and unintelligible speech; 

> 2 level — ability to fully participate in casual conver- 
sations; give instructions; report on current, past 
and future activities; handle situations with complica- 
tions related to concrete topics such as work 
requirements, family, and travel; and be understand- 
able to a native speaker not used to dealing with for- 
eigners; 

> 4 level — ability to tailor language to fit the audience; 
counsel, persuade, and negotiate; represent a point 
of view on all topics normally pertinent to profession- 
al needs; and be nearly equivalent to that of an edu- 
cated native speaker. 
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small sample of the air traffic con- 
trollers interviewed in Venezuela and 
Honduras. This allowed them to judge 
the reliability of the proficiency levels 
they had proposed for the tasks in 
Phase III. Each team listened to and 
evaluated 30 Oral Proficiency 
Interviews and 29 or 30 job language 
radio tapes using the ILR scale. 
Ratings were made individually and 
by consensus. Raters also indicated 
their confidence level in each rating 
they gave. 

They also rated the interviews and 
radio tapes for linguistic compe- 
tence — their professional opinion as 
to whether or not the sample indicated 
adequate competence in English to 
perform the duties of an air traffic 
controller. They used a 5-point scale 
to rate each interview and radio sam- 
ple that they evaluated: l=definitely 
not sufficiently competent to control 
air traffic, 2=probably not sufficiently 
competent to control air traffic, 
3=borderline, 4=probably sufficiently 
competent to control air traffic, and 
5=definitely sufficiently competent to 
control air traffic. They rated the 
interviews and radio tapes individual- 
ly, discussed the individual ratings, 
then rated them by consensus. 

Results 

The overall findings were that: 

• There was agreement between the 
U.S. controllers and the Latin 
American controllers as to the 
importance of specific language 
tasks of air traffic control, even 
when the tasks had been translated 
from English into Spanish. 

• The ILR ratings of the tasks were 
consistent within and across the 
three groups of raters, with higher 
proficiency ratings assigned to tasks 
related to emergency situations. 

• Within the three rating groups, the 
FAA and DLIELC raters rated Oral 
Proficiency Interview tapes similar- 
ly on the ILR scale. 

© On the Oral Proficiency Interview 
tapes, there was a strong positive 
correlation between the ILR ratings 
and the linguistic competence rat- 
ings. 

© There was a small positive correla- 
tion in linguistic competence 
between the Oral Proficiency 
© erview tapes and the job lan- 
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guage radio tapes. 

O The FAA experts were adequately 
trained in ILR rating procedures, 
and their ratings of general English 
language proficiency and air traffic 
controller English language profi- 
ciency can be comfortably used as a 
basis for a proposed minimum pro- 
ficiency standard. 

© An overall minimum English lan- 
guage proficiency was proposed. 
However, since we do not wish to 
preempt or influence any delibera- 
tion on the part of the ICAO work- 
ing group that was established to 
treat this issue, we will not be 
revealing the proposed minimum 
ILR proficiency level at this time. 

Implications for Training 

By determining the minimum level in 
ILR listening comprehension and 
speaking proficiency that would be 
appropriate for international air traffic 
control, certain implications for train- 
ing an existing, experienced popula- 
tion of air traffic controllers can be 
expected to follow. 

First, either a single, standard test 
of English proficiency that yields ILR 
levels or one that yields statistical 
equivalents should be used to deter- 
mine initial and recurrent proficiency. 
Second, any English language training 
should concentrate upon the funda- 
mentals of the language, not just air 
traffic control terminology/phraseolo- 
gy, in order to solidify the foundation 
of generic language competence. 
Third, the training should be intensive, 
that is, 20-30 classroom hours per 
week, plus associated homework. 
Fourth, depending upon the level of 
proficiency at entry into training, it 
may take a substantial number of 
weeks for trainees to progress to the 
required minimum level, with some 
language groups possibly taking con- 
siderably longer. Fifth, if training is 
conducted in the controller’s own 
country, a longer time to reach ade- 
quate proficiency would be required 
than if the training is conducted in a 
country in which English is the native 
language. Sixth, any training curricu- 
lum should include the following ele- 
ments: 

© Abundant practice with tasks that 
require trainees to demonstrate the 
ability to participate in conversa- 




tions about themselves and the 
world around them, to include 
describing in concrete terms such as 
giving instructions and directions, 
narrating in the past, present, and 
future, and handling situations with 
complications (e.g., dealing with 
loss of luggage, misfiled hotel 
reservations, or inoperative prod- 
ucts). ‘ 

© Ample opportunities for trainees to 
speak in paragraphs, controlling 
sentence structure and exhibiting 
pronunciation intelligible to native 
speakers not used to dealing with 
non-native speakers, including pro- 
nunciation practice and emphasis 
on accent reduction. 

© Abundant practice in comprehend- 
ing everyday English speech with 
only occasional slowing down, rep- 
etition, and rephrasing, such as con- 
versation with native speakers, 
watching CNN and other English- 
language satellite broadcasts and 
reporting on them, and listening to 
English-language radio programs 
(including short wave). 

© Increasing opportunities for trainees 
to respond without hesitation to oral 
questions, to practice speaking 
while performing other tasks, and to 
improve comprehension under 
adverse conditions (such as exces- 
sive background noise, etc.). 

© Increasing opportunities for train- 
ees, formally and informally, to 
hypothesize and support their opin- 
ions, to deal with unfamiliar topics 
and situations, to provide abstract 
explanations, to describe in detail, 
and to incorporate an increasingly 
broad range of high-frequency 
abstract vocabulary and complex 
sentence structure. 

Seventh, any training to proficien- 
cy should be supported by appropriate 
English language maintenance train- 
ing offering regular and consistent 
opportunities for controllers to engage 
in extended general conversation with 
native speakers of English, plus what- 
ever materials would be deemed 
appropriate as additional resources. 
Finally, provision should be made for 
recurrent testing of proficiency to 
ensure continued English language 
competence. 
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Significance of the Project— 

A Series of Firsts 

This project represented the first U.S. 
government-sponsored initiative to 
measure existing English language 
proficiency in the international air 
traffic controller population. It was 
the first project to demonstrate that 
U.S. and Latin American air traffic 
controllers rate language tasks simi- 
larly in overall importance, the first to 
demonstrate that U.S. air traffic con- 
trol professionals can be trained to 
rate English language proficiency and 
apply that knowledge to rate English 
language competence to perform the 
duties of air traffic control, and the 
first to address the need for a mini- 
mum standard of English language 
proficiency among international air 
traffic controllers and to offer the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation a positive, solid proposed min- 
imum standard of worldwide English 
proficiency for air traffic control. 

This project was just a beginning, 
in the examination and treatment of 
English language proficiency among 
international air traffic controllers. 
Further research needs to be done to 
build the proficiency database, and a 
similar examination of the other side 
of the air safety equation, the interna- 
tional pilots, needs to be initiated. 
Although this research was a begin- 
ning, it is an important step toward 
improving aviation safety. 



Robert Chatham is chief of special- 
ized curriculum at the Defense 
Language Institute English Language 
Center, Lackland AFB , Texas. This 
research was developed under an 
Inter Agency Agreement between the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) and the Defense Language 
Institute English Language Center. 
Contract No. DTFA01-98-Z-02070. 
For further information , contact Dr. 
Shelley Thomas , Project Manager, 
AAT-30, FAA, Washington, D.C., 202- 
267-8098 
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Reducing Risk 
in the Workplace 



Key Vocabulary for a Safe Workplace 

by Harry Ringel, New Readers Press, 2000 
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'any workplaces involve machin- 
ery, tools, or chemicals that can 
.pose health hazards. Workers 
with limited English proficiency may 
especially be at risk. Many employers do 
not train non-English-speaking workers 
thoroughly regarding safety issues. Key 
Vocabulary for a Safe 
Workplace can help prevent 
accidents and over-exposure 
to hazardous substances on 
the job. It is geared toward 
practitioners eager to address 
safety issues that confront 
anyone working in a poten- 
tially hazardous environ- 
ment. The text could also 
be used in a tutoring situ- 
ation or by an individual 
learner not enrolled in 
any education program. 

Even at home, many 
learners also deal with 
tools and hazardous sub- 
stances. The target audi- 
ence is primarily ESL or vocational ESL 
learners above high-beginning level, as 
the exercises contain some challenging 
language and grammar reflecting the 
vocabulary they will encounter in work 
situations. 

Key Vocabulary for a Safe Workplace 
includes a student book, a teacher’s guide, 
and photocopy masters. The book consists 
of four core units: Workplace Safety 
Basics, Safe Use of Tools and Machinery, 
Health and Ergonomics, and Safety 
Information and Labeling. The fourth unit 
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includes a Safety Tool Kit with informa- 
tion about how to read a Material Safety 
Data Sheet (MSDS), a Glossary of Health 
and Injury Terms, Health and Safety 
Policies, Lockouts and Tagouts, and 
Helpful Exercises for the Workplace. The 
Answer Key and Key Word List (essen- 
tially an index) complete the text. 

This book is appealing for many 
reasons: 

O It is full of visuals. 

O It familiarizes learners with cru- 
cial protocol for handling potential- 
ly dangerous or hazardous 
machines, tools, or chemicals. 

O It is neatly divided up 
into short chapters with 
suggestions in the teach- 
er’s guide as to how they 
can be supplemented. 

O Lessons can be used 
independently, in any 
order. 
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O It explains how to adapt key vocab- 
ulary to specific job or company 
needs. 

O Many of the exercises are open- 
ended (no right or wrong answers). 

Key Vocabulary for a Safe 
Workplace can be adapted for any group 
by creative teachers and learners. It is 
sorely needed for the health and safety 
of those who work with the added risk 
of limited English proficiency. 

Barbara Schloss is an ESL teacher, job 
specialist, musician, and interpreter who 
lives in Syracuse, New York. 



ESL, Spanish and French 
Teachers Wanted 

To apply send resume, copies of undergraduate and 
graduate transcripts, three letters of recommendation, 
and New York State certification immediately to: 
Michael J. Cuddy, Jr., Director of Human Resources and 
Labor Relations, Ithaca City School District, 400 Lake 
Street, Ithaca, NY 14850. 
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by Michele R. H e w l e tt- G o m e z , Ph.D. 



D uring a recent conversation I had 
with school administrator Eva 
Garcia Lopez, we reflected on the 
success of Latina women in the market- 
place and the professional challenges we 
faced as bilingual educators. I asked, 
“What has kept you so successful in this 
demanding field for over twenty-three 
years?” Her answer, “Simple. Just as in 
The Lion King there was a ’circle of life’ 
and within that circle of life, a circle of 
love, I also had my circle: great mentors 
and a strong support system. I have suc- 
ceeded as a bilingual teacher, administra- 
tor, wife, mother, and, most recently, a 
grandmother because of 
my circle.” 

As Latina educators 
like Ms. Lopez talk about 
their career paths and 
what they have experi- 
enced along the way, 
they provide windows of 
understanding into the 
lives of Latina students. 

What they share will help 
educators assist Latina 
students in meeting the 
particular challenges 
they face. 

Building Bridges 
for Themselves and 
Those Who Follow 

Ms. Lopez, as do many 
Latinas, grew up speak- 
ing Spanish. (Latinas are 
defined as Spanish 
speakers from the United 
States, Puerto Rico, 

Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and other Spanish- 
speaking countries of Central and South 
America.) Her “circle of love” included a 
strong-willed mother who constantly 
pushed her to achieve, a supportive father, 
and a tireless grandmother who took care 
of her two children while she pursued a 
graduate degree. With the support of her 
family, she has been able to balance the 
demands of marriage and family, educa- 
tion, religion and culture. Family support 
and balancing demands are the keys to 
O is in a Latina woman’s career. 
ERIC he successful Latina educator, 



whether first, second or third generation, 
is determined to overcome barriers and 
build bridges to reach her goals. Bridges 
are structures that create paths over rivers, 
ravines, or roads. In life, Latinas must cre- 
ate paths over any obstacles that stand 
between where they are and where they 
want to be. Their bridges are supported by 
the vision and guidance of family and 
mentors. The span is also strengthened by 
religious values, first and second lan- 
guages, and native and host cultural her- 
itage. Obstacles that could block a career 
path become something to be bridged, not 
the end of a dream. 
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Many Latina educators enter the profession to help other Latinas 
overcome barriers to success. 



Many Latina teachers enter the pro- 
fession just because there were difficulties 
to overcome — they want to teach others 
how to do the same. As Ms. Lopez said, “I 
have a sense of pride and honor for hav- 
ing the privilege of caring, determined 
and loving parents who supported me 
unconditionally. They played a major role 
in my decision to give others what they 
gave me, and I chose teaching, in particu- 
lar, to be a “bilingual teacher.” 

With strong family values, Latinas 
develop a sense of self that>enabjbs*tbem 
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to bridge two worlds — the American and 
the Latino. Rich cultural identities — 
foods, languages, and beliefs — often 
work together in a career as a teacher. A 
sense of pride grows when speaking 
Spanish and English in the workplace. 
Latinas learn to balance the differences 
between two worlds and use their lan- 
guage fluency in social or professional 
contexts with a clear identity in each. 

As teachers, Latinas have an under- 
standing of and empathy for their 
Spanish-speaking students, whether they 
are from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, or countries in 
Central or South 
America. They help 
students bring together 
different dialects, 
foods, family tradi- 
tions and historic cele- 
brations. Latina teach- 
ers use the formal 
schooling process to 
develop a strong foun- 
dation in their stu- 
dents’ language and 
academic skills, to 
make sure they are not 
left behind, closing the 
academic and socioe- 
conomic gaps and 
building cultural un- 
derstanding to help 
students become pro- 
ductive citizens in their 
communities. Latinas 
often refer to their 
“maternal roots” as the 
reason for choosing 
education as a career 
path and as a reaffir- 
mation of their cultural heritage. 

Identity Factors for Latinas 

Latina educators are able to understand 
the identity factors of their Latina stu- 
dents, factors by which they identify 
themselves: marriage and family, educa- 
tion, language, and culture. They share 
these factors (except for marriage) with 
the Spanish-speaking students they teach 
in public schools. These students, more 
than ever, have a thirst to be accepted by 
other students, to succeed academically in 
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school, and to use their knowledge and 
home language, Spanish, as a vehicle to 
learn English. 

A host of culturally related issues can 
interfere with Spanish-speaking students’ 
ambitions. For instance, recent immigrant 
status,, interrupted schooling, age, lan- 
guage proficiency and nonverbal commu- 
nication skills in both English and 
Spanish, dress, family conflicts, war, eat- 
ing habits, and social/attitudinal differ- 
ences can all present their own formidable 
obstacles. Because of their own experi- 
ences, Latina teachers are able to reassure 
their students who do not readily “fit” into 
a school environment that they have a 
solution to enable their academic success. 

Growth and Diversity 

•Today, the faces of these Latina voices are 
each different. They represent an array of 
Spanish cultures and dialects from every 
Spanish-speaking country — well beyond 



the United States and Mexico boundaries. 
Texas is now the home of many 
Hispanics — second largest in the nation — 
with more than 5 million Hispanic voices. 
Nationwide, Hispanics increased 53% in 
the 1980s just in a five-state region 
(Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri). Hispanics account for 51% of 
all U.S. population growth between 1995 
and 2000. Now, as the new millennium 
begins, there are 32.1 million Latinos, 
which represents over 12% of the total 
U.S. population. Census Bureau projec- 
tions indicate not only will Hispanics 
comprise 37% of the total population by 
the year 2010 within the five state region, 
projections are 87.4 million nationwide 
by the year 2050. 

The steady growth of the Hispanic 
population and the revitalization of bilin- 
gualism has strengthened the mission of 
many Latinas serve as teachers and role 
models. 



Challenges Along the Career Path 

Latina educators will play an increasingly 
important role in helping Latina students 
build their own career paths. As young 
adolescents, Latinas learn to use support 
systems, be it their family, peers, or 
extended family, to guide them as role 
models. Teachers often replace the family 
support system periodically as students’ 
career paths encounter curves or detours 
in the road and as they struggle with the 
complex realities of career choices, prepa- 
ration, and their working lives. Fitzgerald, 
Fassinger, and Betz ( 1 995) found that suc- 
cess in a woman’s career is far more com- 
plex than for men because women fre- 
quently interrupt education and career 
preparation to integrate work and family 
life. 

Latinas are no exception. They face a 
number of complex career challenges 
they must strive to understand: (1) family 
influence, (2) language proficiency, (3) 
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> Treat them as "us" and not as "them." 

> Treat them as individuals, not as stereotypes. 

> Find out what their needs are as Latinas, not what they 
should be or what you think they are. 

> Respect their language and culture. 

> Present Latina role models often as examples of success. 

> Discuss what it means to be Latina in this particular school 
district. 

> Discuss what "success" means to each Latina in class. 

> Discuss what it takes for a Latina to be successful in this 
country. 



> Emphasize to the campus principal and administrators the 
usefulness of a community liaison to meet with the parents 
in their home to discuss medical, social, or academic con- 
cerns hindering their child’s success. 

> Encourage the use of a central translator to edit for clarity 
intended messages and policies. 

> Respect parents' different levels of schooling and literacy 
in their native language, Spanish, and in English. 

> Create computer literacy and English as a second language 
programs for parents. 

> Create cultural exchange opportunities with parents 
through informal meetings with faculty and/or students. 



> Accept the significance of immediate and extended 
families. 

> Overlook, at first, grammatical correctness when communi- 
cating is more important. 

> Treat the native language as a friend, not an enemy of 
learning English. 

> Emphasize practicing English over learning grammatical 
rules. 

> Do not accept “I can’t" as an excuse. Constantly encour- 
• age "You can.” 

CONNECTING WITH PARENTS: 

> Greet parents in Spanish at the front desk to help create a 
comfortable welcoming environment. 

> Discuss with parents their child’s classroom responsibili- 
ties and academic accomplishments through frequent 
phone calls, written notes, and parent meetings. 

> Encourage parents to participate in students’ homework by 
preparing "home backpacks,” story kits with a reading 
selection (e.g., book, tape recorder and assignments) in 
English and/or Spanish for child and parent to read and 
work together. 

> Prepare written notes and homework activities using “acad- 
emic” Spanish with standard vocabulary common to your 
^ — m unity. 
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HELPING NEW STUDENTS ADJUST IN SCHOOL: 

> Try to remember that new students, especially recent immi- 
grants, have a vision of the ideal school setting and ways 
Americans live and act, which may be very different from 
what they find here. 

> Treat newly enrolled students with care and understanding. 
Students may be in shock if they have not been to this 
country before, not attended school previously, and/or no 
one speaks Spanish. 

> Help the new student adjust by putting him/her with a 
buddy similar in age and grade level who speaks Spanish 
and/or is from the same Spanish-speaking country. 

> Talk with the student about his previous formal schooling in 
Spanish and English in the United States and in his home 
country, community, home, and friends. 

> Respect the Latino who enters school not speaking or writ- 
ing Spanish. 

> Informally evaluate the level of academic knowledge in 
Spanish and in English before making high instructional 
demands; then align the curriculum accordingly to the lan- 
guage and academic levels of the student. 

> Emphasize the Latina has to be “ready,” or adjusted to the 
new environment, to learn. 
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interrupted schooling, (4) the perceptions 
of others, and (5) workplace culture. 

Family Influence 

For Latinas, choosing a career path often 
becomes a family decision. Latinas often 
need approval from their family to pursue 
formal schooling, of-ten beyond both par- 
ents’ level of education. Parent’s socioe- 
conomic status and beliefs about educa- 
tion impact the degree of schooling pur- 
sued by their children. A need to excel 
academically and obtain a high school and 
college degree becomes a priority. Latina 
teachers often teach many adolescent 
females residing in economically 
depressed inner cities 
and communities. 

These young Latina 
students need teachers 
as role models to stim- 
ulate their academic 
achievement and to 
guide them regarding 
future employment 
opportunities. Latina 
teachers create positive 
perspectives on career 
options and stimulate 
their students’ aspira- 
tions for future jobs. 

DeLeon (1996) noted 
that often students’ per- 
ceptions about what 
they can achieve are 
influenced by higher 
unemployment rates 
for young Latina 
women as compared to 
white females or males 
of all ethnic and racial 
backgrounds. This un- 
fortunate comparison further misleads 
adolescent girls considering their career 
options and results in a cycle of school 
dropout. 

Language Proficiency 

For many Latinas, communicating social- 
ly in Spanish provides a strong feeling of 
identity. Language proficiency in Spanish 
and English differs vastly for each Latina, 
which, in turn, affects how they perceive 
themselves and how others perceive them. 
The degree of Spanish proficiency among 
Latinas is directly related to the amount, 
length of time, and level of language used 
in the home, community, and, in particu- 
lar, during “formal academic schooling.” 
One of my preservice teachers who is a 
second generation Latina stated, “Just 
because I am Latina doesn’t mean I know 
how to speak, read, and write in Spanish. 
My parents didn’t speak to me in Spanish. 
They wanted me to learn English, so I had 
to learn Spanish in school, and I still don’t 
know Spanish very well. But I am deter- 
mined to learn Spanish now from my 
grandmother and in college so I can be a 
ual teacher.” 

ML 



Young Latinas who enter our schools 
also have different levels of language pro- 
ficiency in both English and Spanish. One 
preservice teacher helping a third grade 
Spanish-speaking student prepare for the 
state reading test during an observation in 
a bilingual classroom noted, “This student 
is having difficulty comprehending what 
she reads in English, yet she seems to 
speak English and Spanish well. I am not 
sure in which language she is most profi- 
cient.” 

Latinas with strong academic foun- 
dations in their first language generally 
have had consistent instruction in a core 
curriculum (English, mathematics, 
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First year bilingual teachers Leticia Carrizales , Lori Ann Garcia and Juanita 
Acevedo will continue to be important role models for their Latina students. 

ences, and social sciences) and only 
minor interruptions in their schooling 
process, which can be said to have con- 
tributed to their academic success in 
school. This implies that a strong founda- 
tion in one language builds onto a second 
and then a third language; similarities in 
one language reinforce the familiar con- 
cepts that stimulate thinking and curiosity 
when bridging unfamiliar concepts within 
a second language. Once a teacher under- 
stands how language learning occurs, then 
she further facilitates an understanding of 
the school culture for the students. 

Teachers also need to understand that 
delays in becoming proficient in a second 
language, in this case English, can then be 
shortened by the amount of prior time 
spent within a consistent curriculum in the 
student’s native (Spanish) language 
(Collier and Thomas, 1999). 

Interrupted Schooling 

Often Latinas struggle because they have 
have to choose between family and com- 
pleting an education, resulting in inter- 
rupted schooling. Beatriz Alvarado, a 
nontraditional undergraduate (first time 



college enrollee over the age of 25 or 
reenrollee with an interrupted degree) 
who returned to pursue a teaching degree 
to become a bilingual elementary teacher 
stated, “If it wasn’t for my family, hus- 
band and teenage boys, who believe in 
me, I wouldn’t be able to return now or 
accept a scholarship to go to school full- 
time, tutor weekly in the schools, and par- 
ticipate in monthly professional develop- 
ment seminars. My husband is a support- 
ive Hispanic, who understands what it 
means for me to be a teacher. I . had 
dropped out of school and always knew I 
wanted to be a teacher; however, family 
mportant.” 

Ms. Alvarado is not 
alone. Over 65% of the 
young Latinas returning 
to college have interrupt- 
ed degrees or dreams due 
to family, and/or finan- 
• cial constraints. Leticia 
Carrizales, a young 
Latina single mother, 
interrupted her education 
right after high school 
because of family con- 
siderations. She complet- 
ed her dream of becom- 
ing a bilingual teacher 
three years after she 
reenrolled. Ms. Carriz- 
ales and other young 
Latina mothers complet- 
ed their education by 
seeking alternative em- 
ployment within their 
communities, the schools 
in particular. 

Innovative school dis- 
tricts that reach out by 
addressing the needs of their community 
members are an important part of Latinas’ 
success. An innovative program such as 
“Grow Your Own” in Houston, Texas, 
schools (Aldine and Cypress-Fairbanks 
Independent School Districts) offers a 
mentoring program for instructional assis- 
tants to work part-time with release time 
to attend college .as full-time students. 
Latinas who enter this program have 
teachers as role models who understand 
the struggles of childcare, family, mar- 
riage, preparation for college courses, and 
after-hours professional development 
meetings. Ms. Carrizales has often said, “I 
couldn’t have completed my degree with- 
out the support from my mentor, my fam- 
ily, or my principal. I knew I couldn’t 
drop out again. There were too many peo- 
ple pulling for me to make it.” Other 
young Latina mothers, Lori Garcia and 
Juanita Acevedo, completed their teach- 
ing degrees as bilingual teachers after bal- 
ancing the complexities of a marriage, 
family, and professional life. Yet, a com- 
mon thread for each Latina was a strong 
support system with people who under- 
stood their struggles. 
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Yet, even when Latinas do not reach 
their dreams as anticipated, they still are 
reassured that they can achieve even with 
longer detours. A colleague, Norma 
•Hernandez, mentioned, “when making 
decisions, one’s political alliance and his- 
torical perspective is necessary. The 
degree of success is not worth giving up 
one’s beliefs in the American dream — as a 
country of political freedom and freedom 
of speech — to identify one’s views.” 
Latinas often lack the tools, access and/or 
knowledge to work through a university 
or school district system. Positive mentors 
and a strong network system keep the 
doors open and reassure Latinas of their 
values and the right direction to work as a 
team and as successful teachers. 

Perceptions of Others 

Latinas understand, through personal or 
professional experiences, that the percep- 
tions of others (even discrimination) and 
communication in English in a school 
environment are important to understand. 
A colleague, Dr. Anna Pedroza, a campus 
administrator, reinforced the importance 
of communication when she described an 
incident in which two non-Latina teachers 
removed two second grade Hispanic girls 
from a school play within two weeks of 
the performance. When she asked the 
teachers why, they explained, “It’s 
because the students were not learning 
fast enough, and their parents cannot buy 
them the costumes.” Dr. Pedroza asked, 
“Have you spoken to them or to the par- 
ents in Spanish?” They said, “No,” Dr. 
Pedroza promptly cleared up the confused 
and bewildered looks in the children’s 
eyes by giving them the lines and dance 
step directions in Spanish for their roles in 
the play. The students then clearly under- 
stood their roles and were immediately 
reinstated to the play, going on to outper- 
form the other students. A subsequent 
conversation in Spanish with the parents 
outlined the necessary items and related 
costume costs, which settled any ’further 
miscommunication. 

Perception and sensitivity to the stu- 
dents’ language played a major role in 
these students’ socialization and accep- 
tance in the school culture. Dr. Pedroza 
understood how the students felt when the 
barriers dissolved and the parents’ pride 
blossomed as they watched their chil- 
dren’s performance and acceptance by 
other students. Dr. Pedroza said, “As the 
oldest of nine brothers and sisters, I often 
reflect on how my parents felt when we 
couldn’t speak sufficient English in 
school, and I had to be the translator; I felt 
that same urgency to find a workable 
solution when I saw the students’ confu- 
sion as a result of lack of communica- 
tion.” Latinas like Dr. Pedroza and Ms. 
Lopez mentor their students as they work 
t aductive solutions. 
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Workplace Culture 

A need for family support and empathy 
for students carries over into the work- 
place and may become a professional 
issue of workplace culture. This empathy 
and support is often seen when Latinas 
use words of endearment and physical 
gestures such as hugs to show a sense of 
caring and appreciation. Though these 
gestures are intended to be supportive, 
they can be misinterpreted by non-Latinas 
since they are well beyond the physical 
contact guidelines of most schools. 

Support for students and their fami- 
lies or even colleagues can also be in the 
form of personal time. Latinas often 
extend time with students to discuss per- 
sonal lives (e.g., family andv children’s 
activities), which is often misinterpreted 
as a “waste of time,” “mismanagement,” 
and even “laziness.” One bilingual teacher 
said, “My principal asked that I don’t stay 
so long talking to the parents and children 
after school.” She said, “I was surprised 
by the comments and explained to her that 
my intentions were to make the parents 
feel more comfortable.” Differences in 
perceptions regarding the use of time and 
relationships with colleagues can have an 
impact on a Latina’s success. 

Latinas with strong support systems 
are able to appreciate their home culture 
and language, develop understandings 
between different communities, and 
encourage effective communication. 
These Latinas are 
ready to succeed in 
bridging the know- 
ledge gap between 
their two worlds. 

Lent and Brown 
(1996) said that 
helping Latinas 
with career paths 
can be accom- 
plished by facilitat- 
ing their under- 
standing of (1) the 
work world, (2) 
family factors, (3) 
environmental fac- 
tors, (4) socializa- 
tion, and (5) sex- 
ism and racism. 

In integrating 
all these factors, 

Latinas face a spe- 
cial challenge. En- 
lightened educa- 
tors know that 
good teachers do 
not teach anything. 

Instead, they create 
the conditions un- 
der which learning 
takes place. In 
short, they build 
their students’ 
learning environ- 



ment. Latinas must construct their curric- 
ula from the cultural materials provided 
by two different worlds. Indeed, it is a 
challenge. Still, viewed from another per- 
spective, they have twice the raw material 
to work with. This sort of opportunity is 
the plum at the end of the Latina struggle 
for a successful teaching career. iViva la 
diferencia! 



Michele Hewlett-Gomez, Ph.D ., is associ- 
ate professor at Sam Houston State 
University ; Texas. 
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Going All Out! 



O nce again, I’m amazed and thrilled by the talent and commitment of 
professionals in the field of English language teaching. The creative 
ideas, the hard work, the compassion for students — you are making a 
difference! Our contributors in this issue, like those before, are just few of the 
talented professionals in our field who are investing their talents daily in the 
lives of students. 



To say that John Rassias is enthusiastic about language teaching is like 
describing the sun as hot when, in reality, it’s a blazing inferno! So is John! 
His passion and vision are contagious. Read his interview and catch some of 
his enthusiasm and love for teaching language, which stem from literally a 
world of experience. 

Pat DiCerbo outlines clearly how you and your colleagues can apply 
for Title VII funding to make your dream program a reality for your English 
language learners. She’s got great tips to make the grant writing process a 
little less daunting. 

From her experiences on both sides of the fence, first as a teacher, now an 
administrator, Sandra Prager shares essential principals for ESL professionals 
who want to lead the way in ensuring the success of English language learners 
in their school community. 

Nancy Kaye describes some very exciting and creative ways that teachers 
at the Global American Language Institute in San Diego engage their Swiss 
students, who are typically quite advanced in their English skills. These ideas 
will certainly be valuable for anyone looking for ways to help advanced 
students use and improve their English. 

An article in the Los Angeles Times caught Stephen Krashen’s eye. 

A gentleman from Mexico learns Hebrew in the United States while working 
in an Israeli restaurant — that is, he acquires Hebrew. Ever curious and ever 
researching, Krashen gets to the bottom of this “success with language” story 
and shares some challenging thoughts. 




Keep up the good work! 






Marilyn Rosenthal, Ph.D. 
Editorial Director 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine, 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401. Include your 
name and position or address. 

Video in the Classroom 

> For anyone using video in class or train- 
ing teachers in the use of video, 
Stempleski’s article is indispensable. As a 
teacher trainer, I appreciate her inclusion of 
Internet resources and copyright laws, 
something students often ask about. In 
addition, she offers creative ideas that can 
immediately be transferred to the class- 
room, Congratulations to you on a short 
article that says so much, 

— Irene E, Schoenberg 
Hunter College 

> I use movies quite a bit in my ESL class- 
es but sometimes feel I’m not doing as 
much as I could with them to help my stu- 
dents. I was very pleased to read 
Stempleski’s article. I particularly like her 
clear, easy-to-follow guidelines and activi- 
ties. I plan to do more intensive work with 
short sequences rather than just watch the 
movie as a whole, 

— James Willimetz 
New York, NY 



> The article “Video in the Classroom” 
was excellent. It was clearly written, 
“teacher friendly” in the best sense of the 
term, and full of useful strategies. The side 
bars were very informative, also. As an 
ESL consultant who works with novice 
ESL teachers, articles like this are very 
helpful when I provide on-site technical 
assistance. Maybe a future issue could 
focus on using electronic technology with 
ESL students as a method for developing 
academic communicative competencies. 

— Robert C. Parker 
ESL Consultant, Fall River, MA 

Aviation Safety 

> I was pleased to see the article 
“Proposed English Standards Promote 
Aviation Safety.” The issue of English lan- 
guage competence in global aviation is 
very important and will continue to be so as 
each year more people fly in our interna- 
tional skies. Being intimately involved with 
aviation and the development of English 
language standards for nonnative English- 
speaking pilots, I was glad to see a well- 
written, research-based, informative, 
ground-breaking and long overdue article 
on the topic. Organized collaborative 
efforts are definitely in order to pursue a 
resolution to this serious problem. 

— Marjo Mitsutomi, Ph.D. 

University of Redlands 

Latina Educators 

> Dr. Hewlett-Gomez’s article about 
Latina educators discusses well the impor- 
tance of family support in the success of 
Latina students. She also shows the poten- 
tial of these students to be role models. One 
of my students commented: “I want to be a 



bilingual teacher because my teacher 
helped me so much when I came to the 
U.S. from Mexico when I was in the third 
grade.” Each of these students has a wealth 
of linguistic and cultural knowledge to 
share with students. Now to encourage 
more Latino role models in schools, too! 

— Dr. Kay E. Raymond 
Sam Houston State University, Texas 

Teaching Journals 

> We read the Delaney and Bailey article 
about teaching journals with great interest 
for two reasons. First, we are engaged in a 
TESOL research methods course (one of us 
is a professor and the other, a student). The 
readings have focused on principles of 
qualitative research and research that has 
used journals for data collection. Second, 
we are currently engaged in a research pro- 
ject while team-teaching an ESL writing 
course. The article gave us the idea of keep- 
ing teaching journals as part of the data we 
collect for our project. We were amazed at 
Tip #3: “The time devoted to writing... 
should at least be equal to the time spent in 
class.” Our class meets 65 minutes a day, 
four days a week. We couldn’t imagine 
finding an additional 65 minutes to write in 
the journal, but we decided to at least keep 
a journal. To our surprise it was difficult to 
write all our thoughts and reflections in a 
short amount of time. Each of us has spent 
30 to 45 minutes recording entries. The 
journals have provided valuable insights 
into our teaching. We look forward to com- 
paring our entries as we complete this 
project. 

— Neil J. Anderson, Ph.D. 

— Mark Wolfersberger 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
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Summer Institute: Teaching g 

English Language Learners | 

O n June 27-29, 2000 a summer institute entitled 
Teaching English Language Learners: 
Effective Programs and Practices will be offered at 
the University of Connecticut. Presented by the 
Center for Research on Education, Diversity and 
Excellence (CREDE), the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL), and the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs, the institute will address 
standards for pedagogy and effective programs for 
linguistically and culturally diverse students. The 
institute has been designed for preservice and in- 
service teachers at all levels, school and district 
administrators, and policy makers involved in bilin- 
gual and English as a second language education. 

For registration information, call 860-486-2005. y 

International Children’s 
Literature Project 

T he award-winning International Children’s Literature 
Project links classrooms in different countries for book 
and e-mail exchanges. The program was developed at the 
Cathedral School in New York City by librarian Constance 
Vidor. The project was designed to give students a better 
understanding of world literature. Participants discuss their 
favorite books, authors and illustrators with students from 
around the world. For more information, see the April/May 
issue of Reading Today , the bimonthly newspaper available to 
members of the International Reading Association (IRA). For 
membership and subscription information, go to http:// 
www.reading.org/publications/newspaper/rty.htm. 



New Online Career Center 

T ESOL Online now offers a career center that enables 
visitors to search worldwide job listings, find out how 
to become qualified in teaching English, and obtain job 
search advice, http://career.tesol.edu/ 



Adult Education ESOL Program 
Standards Available 

T eachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
Inc. (TESOL) recently announced the availability of 
Program Standards for Adult Education ESOL Programs. 
This document defines at a national level the components 
of a quality adult education ESOL program. It describes 
program quality indicators in eight distinct areas: 1) pro- 
gram structure, administration, and planning; 2) curricu- 
lum; 3) instruction; 4) recruitment, intake, and orientation; 
5) retention and transition; 6) assessment and learner 
gains; 7) staffing, professional development, and staff 
evaluation; and 8) support services. Developed by a task 
force of adult education ESOL instructors and coordina- 
tors from all over the United States, the standards reflect 
the great diversity among adult ESOL programs. The task 
force sought information on effective program compo- 
nents from adult ESOL programs and literacy organiza- 
tions across the country. As a result, the standards provide 
sample measures and performance standards that pro- 
grams of any size can use to measure continuous improve- 
ment, which is a requirement of the Workforce Investment 
Act of 1998. To order, contact TESOL Publications, 888- 
891-0041. 



Internet Access More 
than Doubled 



B etween the fall of 1994 and 
1998, Internet access in pub- 
lic schools increased from 35% 
to 89% of schools. The percent- 
age of public school instructional 
rooms with Internet access also 
increased during this time period 
(from 3% in 1994 to 51% in 
1998). 





i 




Source: NCES 



In Memoriam 

R ossina Bolahos, the Costa Rican EFL/ESL teacher who was 
responsible for the Foreign Languages Program in the 
elementary schools in Costa Rica, passed away recently in a 
car accident in Honduras. At the time she was working for the 
World Bank developing an interactive radio program for 
secondary education, a similar program to the one she 
successfully established in Costa Rica to teach English 
through radio to students in rural schools. 

Her absence in our everyday professional and 
personal lives is manifested by the loss of her ideas 
and actions which always invigorated our common 
projects and programs. 

The energy she put into the program for elemen- 
tary schools helped it grow throughout the country, in inner city 
and rural schools. Her vision for giving young Costa Rican 
diildren the ability to communicate in another language gave 
he privilege of negotiating with the administration to sup- 

■ 
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port the growing number of schools where the languages are 
now taught. 

Rossina loved teaching above all. That is why, although 
she held different administrative positions while working for 
the Bicultural Center or as program director for the Ministry of 
Education, she always found the time and energy to 
teach a group of students. She was delighted by the 
efforts the Ministry was making through the program, 
especially when she had the opportunity to be in the 
classrooms with the students and teachers conducting 
class activities. Her eyes would sparkle like stars and 
Rossina Boiahos her heart pound with excitement. 

She was a wonderful teacher and educator and is an 
inspiration for all Costa Rican English teachers and educators. 
May she rest in peace. 

—Leonor E. Cabrera , National English Advisor 
' ‘ M/mstry of Public Education , Costa Rica 
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Listening on the Web 



O pportunities for students of English to improve their reading 
skills on the World Wide Web are abundant. Now the num- 
ber of Web pages that include audio are rapidly increasing so 
that students can also improve their listening comprehension. Let’s 
look at five sites that offer authentic listening materials. Most are 
constantly updating their material on a weekly, daily, or even 
hourly basis. 

HarperAudio (www.town.hall.org/Archives/radio/lMS/HarperAudio/) 
The Internet Town Hall has been granted permission by Harper 
Collins to post computer sound files of the selected literary works 
of 32 authors. The authors include Jane Austen, Charles Dickens, 
Anne Frank, Robert Frost, Ernest Hemingway, May Sarton, J.R.R. 
Tolkien, and John Updike. 

VOA Internet Audio (www.voa.gov) 

The Voice of America has a variety of audio materials. Those of 
greatest interest to learners of English, especially beginning and 
intermediate students, might be the selections in Special English. 

National Public Radio (www.npr.org) 

NPR has audio files for its most popular programs including 
Morning Edition, All Things Considered, and Science Friday. One 
can also order transcripts for the audio materials. 

President Clinton’s Saturday Radio Addresses 

(www.pub.whitehouse.gov/search/radio-addresses.html) 



President Clinton gives a weekly radio address, and all of these can 
be listened to by going to the White House Web page. 

CNN Videoselect (www.cnn.com/videoselect) 

In addition to news in text form, the CNN Web site offers Headline 
News and The Day’s Top Stories in audio and video. 

Software Needed 

Special software is needed for the audio and video files. If you do 
not already have the necessary software, you can download it free 
of charge by following the instructions given at the site where you 
need it. 

Downloading Time 

Of course, downloading text from the Web is generally faster than 
downloading audio and video files. If you already have the neces- 
sary software and a fast Internet connection, however, it is only a 
matter of a few minutes at most. 



Christine Meloni teaches in the EFL Department at George 
Washington University in Washington , D.C. She welcomes com- 
ments and suggestions at cfhieloni@hotmaii.com. 

All of the Christine Meloni' s Networthy columns are available 
online. See the index at http://www.eslmag.com/networthy.html. 



Calendar 



May 

H 11-13 Sunshine State TESOL, 

Daytona Beach, FL. Contact 
Sandra H. Morgan, 
352-797-7070. 

® 12-13 Georgia TESOL, Athens, 
Georgia. Contact Terry N. 
Williams, 706-542-7389. 

0 16-17 NJTESOL, Somerset, 

NJ. Contact 201-432-0362. 

m 17-20 MidTESOL, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Contact Kim 
Kreicker, 785-296-7929. 

m 19-21 Venezuela TESOL, 

Caracas, Venezuela. Contact 
Lucius Daniel, 582-232-5969. 

E2 20-21 TESOL Greece, Athens, 
Greece. Contact 
+01-7488-459. 

E3 27-30 TESOL Croatia, Opatija, 
Croatia. Contact 
Tbknez@pfri.hr. 

E3 28-2 NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators, 

San Diego, CA. Contact 
202-737-3699. 

June 

M 8-10 Int’l Conference on 
Caribbean Language and 
Culture, Santiago de Cuba, 
Cuba. Contact Humberto San 
Pedro, sanpedro@fie.uo. 
edu.cu. 

El 9-11 TESOL Academy, 

San Antonio, TX. Contact 
^y 7n 3-836-0774. 




m 9-11 JALTCALL 2000, Tokyo, 
Japan. Contact 703-836- 
0774, campbell@media. 
teu.ac.jp, 

^ 15-18 Far Eastern English 
Language Teachers 
Association (FEELTA), 

Vladivostok, Russia. Contact 
feeltacon@dvgu.ru. 

M 23-25 TESOL Academy, 

Boston, MA. Contact 
703-836-0774. 

0 23-25 The English Teachers 
Association of Georgia 
(ETAG), Republic of Georgia. 
Rusiko Tkemaladze. Contact 
rusikot@hotmail.com. 

July 

M 2-5 Australian Council of 
TESOL Associations and 
QATESOL, Brisbane, Australia. 
Contact Jenny Miller at 
J.Miller@mailbox.uq.edu.au. 

® 8-9 TESOL Southern Cone 
Academy, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Contact 703-836- 
0774. 

m 10-12 Uruguay TESOL, 

Montevideo, Uruguay. Contact 
gabo@multi.com.uy. 

m 11-12 ETAI-IS RATES OL, 

Jerusalem, Israel. Contact 
valerie@vms.huji.ac.il. 

m 17-20 Brazil TESOL, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Contact 
nadias@yazigi.net.br. 



m 21-23 TESOL Midwest 
Academy, Chicago, IL. 

Contact 703-836-0774. 

September 

m 15-17 Panama TESOL, 

Panama City, Panama. 

Contact Carlos A. King, 
cking@sinfo.net. 

0 15-17 Association of Teachers 
of English of the Czech 
Republic (ATECR), Plzen, 
Czech Republic. Contact Dana 
Hurtova, hurtova@eryz.zcu.cz. 

m 22-25 TESOLANZ. The 

Seventh National Conference 
on Community Languages and 
ESOL, Auckland, NZ. Contact 
Helen Nicholls, hkniche@ipro- 
link.co.nz. 

0 28-30 TESL Canada and TESL 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Contact Sandra Heft, 
smheft@navnet.net. 

October 

0 14 Washington Area TESOL, 

Fairfax, VA. Contact Richard 
Grant, 703-684-1494. 

m 15-17 Michigan TESOL, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Contact 734- 
7636377. 

M 27-28 TexTESOL State, San 

Antonio, TX. Contact Dr. Chris 
Green, 210444-1710. 

m 27-30 New York State TESOL, 

Rochester, NY. Contact 
www.nystesol.org/AnnualConf. 
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by Kathleen R. Beall 



J ohn Rassias is one of the most famous 
language teachers and teacher trainers 
in the world. His career has spanned 
four decades and five continents. Rassias 
has taught English and other languages as 
well as his unique instructional methods 
to tens of thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents. His dramatic techniques have 
attracted much attention through the years 
and have been featured in numerous 
national and international television, pro- 
grams including 60 Minutes , PBS and the 
Australian Broadcasting Company’s Four 
Comers. He has also been fea- 
tured in print media including 
Tune, Newsweek and The Beijing 
Review. He pioneered language 
instruction for the Peace Corps in 
the early 1960s and conducted 
language teaching workshops for 
the United States Information 
Agency in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. He also served on Jimmy 
Carter’s Presidential Commission 
on Foreign Language and 
International Studies. 

Currently chair of the 
department of French and Italian 
and professor of French at 
Dartmouth College and holder of 
the William R. Kenan endowed 
chair, Rassias also lives out his 
passion and vision for languages 
and teaching as the president of 
the Rassias Foundation at 
Dartmouth. The following is an 
exclusive interview with John 
Rassias. We hope you learn from 
and are inspired by what he 
shares. 

Tell us about your background. 

What has brought you to where 
you are now? 

I was bom in the state of New Hampshire. 
Then I did a tour for the Marine Corps. I 
came back, did my college work, went to 
Paris, did my doctorate degree in litera- 
ture, and did some acting while there. At 
the completion of my degree, I had to 
make a critical choice, acting or teaching? 
Aha! Put them together — Bam! And that 
O ne into the classroom again. It was 
perfect combination. 



What about your linguistic 
background? What languages 
do you speak? 

I speak French and Greek and have some 
ability in a few other languages. Greek is 
my first language and English is my 
second. 

So, you were also an English 
language learner? 

Oh, yes. I lived in a Greek ghetto. My 
mother lived to be 100 years and six 
months and didn’t know a word of 
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English. She and my father both came 
from Greece, so I’m first generation. My 
father had to learn how to speak English in 
order for us to live, but not my mother. We 
all lived in a Greek ghetto; everyone spoke 
Greek. You had your baker, pharmacist, 
grocer, cobbler — everybody was there. 
Why bother to learn this barbaric English 
language? My father worked in various 
capacities: he was grocer, he worked in a 
bar, he had a very small sausage factory. 
He had to do about two or three jobs a day, 
and I’ll never forget that. He had to leave 
early in the morning and came back at 
eleven o’clock at night. 

{ pb 

\jl 'J 



That personal history is one that 
many share. I’m sure it has helped 
you connect with people. Now, tell 
us about your approach to teaching 
language, which has a lot to do with 
personal connections. 

I take people through a five-step frame- 
work. First, I try to get teachers to get to 
know who they are in order that they can 
understand the problems students have 
when they come to class. This sounds very 
simplistic and banal, but believe me, it’s 
an urgent first step. I have them analyze 
themselves. This is not a touchy- 
feely thing — you do this in the 
privacy of your home. You look 
at the prejudices you absorbed as 
a child. This is a crust that locks 
people in. Then I have them look 
at the prejudices in language — 
the ethnic jokes, the racial slurs, 
etc. Then there is another layer, 
the second layer, the peer layer, 
where all these influences are 
imposed on us, and we have to 
follow them because we want to 
belong to the tribe. The third 
layer is the career layer — the 
taboos we’re told not to do in the 
classroom — which most often 
cripples the effectiveness of 
teaching itself. 

The second step, which evolves 
from the first one, is how do we 
connect with people? How do we 
connect with ourselves? How do 
I connect with you over the tele- 
phone? How do I connect with 
the classroom? I have to make 
everything play with me. So the topogra- 
phy of the room is adjusted according to 
what I think is an effective way to reach 
people. And in addressing people, authen- 
ticity and sincerity have to be prominent, 
obvious and clear because without the 
truth, everything fails. So I have to be 
truthful to myself, knowing who I am, and 
I have to convey to you who I am and what 
I’m trying to teach with all my many 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The third step is developing a special 
delivery system. How do I engage the stu- 
dent? What can I show him or her through 
drama? How can I show him that what 
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" Language is reality, and reality means engagement 



we’re doing is a vital thing in the world. 
That comes through a choreographed 
approach to drill reinforcement — a bit like 
Pavlova the ballerina or Mohammed Ali 
as he “floats like a butterfly and stings like 
a bee.” The choreography is very impor- 
tant. People don’t pay much attention to 
that, but it should be addressed. It’s a way 
to keep people off guard, a way to involve 
them in the lesson, but also to make a per- 
son feel like an individual and that you’re 
talking to him or her. 

The fourth step, very quickly, would 
be to work on stage presence, which for 
me does not mean how one looks, how 
one dresses — that’s superficial, artificial 
and worthless. I want people of whatever 
age or identity to feel their presence and 
to realize that they have enormous respon- 
sibilities and ultimately that they should 
make their presence felt on the stage of 
the world. 

And the fifth step in this framework 
has to do with getting people to realize 
that the emotions are good instruments for 
instruction, and the senses are the means 
for acquiring wisdom and knowledge. We 
don’t use them enough, I believe. The 
emotional quotient to me is as important 
as the intellectual quotient. I like to say 
that the best learning is really anti-intel- 
lectual. By that I mean we address the gut 
immediately. Without the emotions, the 
mind will register an experience, an act, a 
word, but it won’t mean a thing. I want 
people to feel something with their entire 
being. That’s one of the points I want to 
get across. We have to learn through our 
senses, so why don’t we sharpen our sens- 
es? Nikos Kazantzakism, the author of 
Odyssey, had a simple philosophy. He 
said, “look, listen, smell, taste and touch 
all things with all your heart.” But it’s not 
look, its see what’s out there. It’s not lis- 
ten but hear what’s going on in you and 
around you. And smell. Smell life and 
smell death — the stench of death where 
life should be. This makes people come 
alive. Then taste — what food we have, 
what food is denied others. And finally 
touch, in order to be touched. That’s it in 
summary. That’s how I approach language. 

Isn’t fun also important because 
it lowers affective filters? 

By the word “fun” we mean something 
that includes everyone, lowers their inhi- 
bitions and takes us back to when we were 
kids. No defenses, no inhibitions, no walls 
' Q e to be penetrated. I think we 
FRIC a lot of this by drama. Drama I 



consider the key to the system along with 
the emotions and the senses. The psychia- 
trist Adler I think put it well. He said, 
“drama is the artistic expression of empa- 
thy.” What I’m trying to say is the empa- 
thy a teacher feels is transmitted and 
absorbed by the students. It’s that harmo- 
ny, that drive. This is an active participa- 
tory engagement, and we are all going to 
benefit from it. So the drama is important. 
The emotions are crucial and, again, the 
lack of inhibitions on the part of the 
teacher. If the teacher is intellectually or 
emotionally slow or slow through the 
senses, then learning will be somehow 
hindered and slower. 

So to me, the whole notion of how do 
people learn comes from the teacher shar- 
ing specifically what they’re doing. 
Sharing, not dispensing information — 
there is too much of that — but feeling it, 
the vitality, the language, the dynamism, 
the explosive nature. All these things have 
to come through in the lesson. It’s holistic, 
it involves the human touch, that’s the 
whole point. Language is reality, and real- 
ity means engagement. 



What metaphors best describe 
the role of the teacher in your 
approach? 

I mentioned Mohammed Ali and Pavlova 
and their choreography as part of the drill 
technique. Also, the teacher, I think, 
should combine, one, the earliest impres- 
sions of when language was acquired. I 
remember in my own case when I started 
learning Greek. I came home one day a 
dirty, snotty, beat up little kid from the 
playground. I wanted a piece of pita but 
couldn’t quite get it out in correct syntax. 
Now, my mother could have done one of 
two things: she could have given me a 
quick karate chop and said “Oh, no. First 
learn to say it correctly” or with a pat on 
the head and nice little kiss said, “Bravo, 
my boy.” She did that and I was never able 
to articulate it until I got much older. I 
realized that’s the trick! You reward effort 
and performance will follow. And that’s 
what she showed me. Reward the effort of 
the kid, don’t shoot him down, go with 
him. If a kid makes an error in my class, I 
hug him and kiss him as gleefully as if he 
had explained Einstein’s theory of relativ- 
ity in ten words. I reward their effort and 
get performance, and it works! The kid 
feels good even though he or she knows 
they made a mistake. 

Two, the flexibility of Mohammed 
Ali or Pavlova moving around the room 




gracefully, involving the students with 
touch, rhythm and dance. Three, I like the 
metaphor of the basketball player. When 
they dribble the ball to the goal, they use 
“no-look passes.” Now the no-look pass 
means to me that I’m looking at one stu- 
dent, concentrating on him or her, but if I 
move around and pop my fingers together 
and “pass” to someone else, that person 
has to catch the pass and respond immedi- 
ately. There is no dead space in the lec- 
ture. There is constant movement. 

Four, the other ingredient I would say 
is giving 150% of oneself — like the 
orchestra leader who picks up the baton, 
which weighs two ounces, and sweats like 
a bull — every muscle, every corpuscle, 
every blood cell in his body is blazing 
with activity. It’s that driving force. And I 
think teachers should realize one thing 
that I picked up years ago: when we look 
at a teacher, often they are judged by a 
mechanical efficiency — do this right, do 
this right, do this right, etc. But there’s a 
beautiful Sanskrit proverb that I have in 
my office that says, “I do not come to hear 
your discourse — I come to see how you 
tie your shoes.” And that’s what I think 
addresses the key of authenticity — you’re 
not a phony, you’re not putting on a mask, 
but you’re exposing yourself to us. How 
do you tie your shoes? Who are you? I 
don’t play any mind games. The kids 
know flat out what’s going on. No cyni- 
cism. Everything in my classroom is pos- 
itive man, positive, positive — sadly, what 
life isn’t always around us. And it yields! 
It yields tremendous, tremendous profit. 
There’s no doubt in my mind about these 
things. 

Are your methods essentially oral 
language instruction? How are all 
the skills addressed? 

At Dartmouth there are two components. 
First, it is largely oral because through the 
years the medium of oral communication 
has proved to be the best method of 
acquiring the language. Then as you go up 
the scale, it changes. We have language I, 
II and m. Language I is predominantly 
oral, but there is some writing and read- 
ing, obviously — 70% oral and 30% other. 
At Level II it drops to 60% oral/40 % 
other. At level HI, it’s 50%/50%. You’re 
engaged in the language, culture and 
everything that preceded that. So it’s a 
progression, but I think oral facility has to 
be dominant. There are too many courses 
called “spoken” language, and they do too 
much writing. 
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"I think people might also say that it's draining . And it is! 
But why die of boredom? Die of exhaustion!" 



In the summer we do a lot of these 
10-day courses — 100 hours of instruc- 
tion — so it’s a brutal experience. I call it 
Club Med for language masochists. The 
program is an all-out assault on one’s sen- 
sibilities and it works! They leave and 
they know and speak the language at var- 
ious levels of competency, but they are 
proud of their achievement and they are 
pleased with themselves. That is so 
important. Again, it’s this all-out attack 
and full assault on all the senses — it’s 
tremendously energy driven. You have to 
have a bundle of energy. 

I’ll give you an idea: just to ensure 
the energy level, I will hire something like 
90-100 instructors to do the drilling in our 
two 10-day programs so that we have 
waves of people going into the classes. 
What I’m driving at is that the more emo- 
tional commitment is evident, the more a 
person is literally dying in the process of 
teaching in an all out energetic blast, how 
can someone opposite you not really 
become involved? A person would have 
to be a statue. It shatters indifference. 
Indifference is enemy number one. It’s a 
living entity, that unbelievable sharing 
process. Right off the bat, a totally 
authentic human being, aware of strength 
and weakness, and willing to share life, 
breath, content, word, language — it’s a 
winning combination! I’ve never honestly 
seen it fail. It’s a dramatic enterprise. 

Tell us more about your drilling 
techniques. 

The drilling is a phase. It’s all sequential. 
First, they see a master teacher. The mas- 
ter teacher is a regular faculty person 
whose job and whose training is to 
explain the lesson. To present the lesson, 
pronunciation, cultural ties, to get the 
rhythm of the language and all the parts 
that represent the language fall under the 
purview of the master teacher. There’s a 
clear presentation of the text, the material, 
the corpus to be absorbed, from all possi- 
ble angles, fully exploited. That is fol- 
lowed up by a drill student who is usually 
a highly trained student, quite competent 
in the language, who is trained to elicit 65 
responses per hour per student by using 
all of these blazing techniques. 

Over the years, I’ve developed some 
50 techniques that are applicable to 
instruction in ESL or any language, for 
that matter. I did these at TESOL, by the 
way, as a workshop. And so the reinforce- 
q ' s done by the assistant teacher mov- 
r R I f ound room ’ blazing around the 



room. That’s what I meant by the no-look 
pass, too. The assistant teacher will 
address you, elicit an answer and then 
immediately, after he or she gets the 
answer from you, snap quickly — the snap 
is to indicate the rhythm of the language, 
the beat of the language — pop their fin- 
gers and without warning he or she 
addresses the next person then continues 
the rotation. Rapid fire, in and out. And I 
take them very carefully over the prepara- 
tion for these jobs. They respond at three 
different levels: they stand, they crouch, 
they go beneath eye-level to get answers 
out of someone. It’s a complete choreog- 
raphy. They move around, they listen 
carefully, they correct appropriately and 
they encourage, and it’s just a lot of fun! 

What If I’m not an extrovert. 

Can I teach this way? 

In that case, you could still function 
because you would benefit, I trust, from 
the 50 techniques. Not everyone is an 
extrovert. I admire those who try, and they 
usually succeed. This is what I’ve noticed 
over the years. If you give someone a 
technique, and the person develops it, 
makes it his or her own, then there’s a 
sense of triumph that allows them to 
become someone else. They assume 
another persona and somehow, though 
they could be introverted, when they get 
to the class they go all out. I’ve seen that 
happen. It’s like getting on the stage and 
performing another role. Even though on 
the outside you might say, “Oh my good- 
ness, this person wouldn’t do it.” But it’s 
like a feeding frenzy. Once they get the 
reaction of the students, everyone feeds 
everyone else, and it’s that whirling 
dervish kind of supportive system. 

What have people criticized about 
your methods? 

Well, there’s always going to be criticism, 
and thank God for that. It keeps you alert. 
I’ve gotten less and less over the past few 
years. What they might criticize would be 
this movement, the drill reinforcement 
part. They might find it to be sort of an old 
technique but, of course, nothing is new. I 
think what we try to do is revitalize it, 
dramatize it, energize it, incorporate new 
approaches to it, different stratagems for 
getting people to respond. 

I think people might also say that it’s 
draining. And it is! But why die of bore- 
dom? Die of exhaustion! I think that’s 
true. It is draining. The master teacher 
need not do everything that th^j^l per- 
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son does. What I suggest master teachers 
do in the 50- minute lesson is devote 40 
minutes in presenting the normal material 
as dramatically as possible. Then the drill 
can be shown in the regular class for ten 
minutes, bearing in mind that we have 
fifty different techniques to rely on. 

So you’ve taken drilling, the “old 
technique,” and revitalized it. 

And incorporated it into a total package. 
It’s not all that one does. The snap itself 
might have been criticized originally 
because it seems aggressive. No. They’re 
not snapping to keep you awake or to 
insult you. The snap is basically to indi- 
cate the rhythm of the language. You can 
set it to a guitar; we’ve done that. So, 
Greek has a different beat, so does 
English. It becomes almost subliminal. 
The subliminal learning is very important. 
For instance, if you’re in a room and you 
know that you might be called on at any 
second, not any minute or any ten min- 
utes, but any second, your mind is func- 
tioning every minute of that time. So, the 
subliminal learning is reinforced by that 
kind of short pause and the beat, that little 
“tap, tap, tap” gets into the skull sublimi- 
nally then surfaces when you are obliged 
to speak. That’s how I see it. 

How can teachers see this method 
In action? 

I did a three-month stint in China, and 
PBS did a film on it, Rassias in China , 
that aired in 1992. I taught some 350 
teachers on ESL methodology. It’s avail- 
able from the Rassias Foundation. And 
then there are other ways of doing it. In 
the city of New York at Baruch College, 
they have classes taught entirely this way 
and the contact is Augusta Malacame, 
212-802-5603. They teach day-long 
courses in this method. At Fairfield 
University in Connecticut the contact 
would be Joel Goldfield, 203-254-4220. 
And in Chicago, there’s Harold 
Washington College and the contact is 
Michael Intoccia, 312-553-5849. 

We also hold up here summer 
immersion programs, accelerated lan- 
guage programs, and they’re held over 
two sessions. This year the first term is 
July 1-11 and the second term will be July 
15-25. ESL is taught in the first term. Of 
course, anyone who is in the area is 
always invited to come to class. All they 
have to do is call me a minute before they 
get here. It’s something that’s such a joy 
to be involved with. 
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Do you think English language 
teachers should be language learn- 
ers themselves so that they can be 
better teachers? 

Yes. Emphatically. I believe that language 
teachers should study another language, 
look at it, see how it’s done, and compare 
to what is done by oneself. And then look 
at the techniques that might work well and 
then realize, too, that it’s not entirely 
difficult nor is it easy. It reinforces one’s 
own convictions about what’s being done, 
and I also believe that it is a good way to 
test one’s own style. I think it should be 
done. I really do. I wouldn’t say it’s an 
absolute requisite for someone to teach a 
language, but I do believe it’s highly 
recommended. 

Do you think you could estimate 
the number of students and teachers 
you have taught? 

Oh, I think it would go into the thousands. 
I was involved in the Peace Corps in the 
early 1960s, soon after it was formed, 
training people who would go to host 
countries largely to teach ESL, which was 
a primary thrust of those early years. We 
would take college graduates and teach 
them something of the language of the 
country that would host them and at the 
same time give them an approach to a 
methodology that we subsequently broad- 
cast throughout the world. The associate 
director of the Peace Corps came here in 
1996, and there was a wonderful party 
that they threw. I’m boasting in a way, but 
you’ll have to forgive me for being proud 
of this achievement — namely, a beautiful 
plaque which says, “In recognition of 
your pioneering efforts to develop the 
Peace Corps language program, your 
labor has facilitated president Kennedy’s 
dream of men and women serving over- 
seas, promoting world peace and friend- 
ship. The Peace Corps is better because of 
your grand contribution.’’ The associate 
director added, “as of 1996 over 145,000 
volunteers were taught through these 
methods. And, John, you’re the father of 
them all.” And when you take the work- 
shops I’ve done in China, Africa, Europe, 
South Pacific — thousands — I can’t even 
estimate. I think I’ve been in almost every 
country. And the workshops perpetuate 
themselves. It’s endless. 

With USIA I did an assignment 
teaching ESL methodology and instruc- 
tion in Crete, Greece and Turkey. I did an 
enormous workshop in Turkey with 
Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks and Americans 
to see if such a diverse group of people 
could harmonize and work together. It 
was really successful and a lot of fun. Last 
vearj was in several African countries — 
Burk-Ina Faso, Togo — working 
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with hundreds of teachers in ESL. A gov- 
ernment film will be released on that at 
some point in the future. 

Tell us more about the Rassias 
Foundation. 

The Rassias Foundation was created by 
Dartmouth College in 1985, and it’s an 
arm that allows me to go beyond normal 
academic activity. We are one of the very 
few foundations that is totally devoted to 
the cause of advancing language and com- 
munication. Our ultimate goal, believe it 
or not, is to have enough money so that we 
could give all the teachers in the U.S. a 
fellowship to go study language. This 
need became apparent to me when I 
served on Jimmy Carter’s Commission in 
1978-79. 1 realized we needed to do some- 
thing to get languages taught in an effec- 
tive way. How do we do that? I think we 
need to send teachers back to the country 
of the language they teach to retool. I want 
to have the money to send these teachers. 
And it wouldn’t take that much, believe it 
or not. I headed a commission for the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America 
to look into similar problems. I’ve noticed 
the same thing: people should have money 
to study language and go back to the 
country where the language originates. 
Teachers are underpaid and deserve this 
luxury. So this is one way to reward them. 
Other objectives of the Foundation are to 
continue research in pedagogy, to contin- 
ue the use and application of technology 
and learning, and also to codify cultural 
gesticulations. It’s very exciting. It’s a big 
dream that I hope to see realized. 

Much of what you have told us can 
serve as valuable advice for ESL 
teachers, but what message would 
you most like to share? 

Well, I think the advice I would give any- 
one would be to go at whatever is being 
done with an all-out attack, hold nothing 
in reserve. Let the five senses come 
ablaze, I mean ablaze, on fire. And I think 
that students would appreciate that if 
teachers are authentic. You cannot be a 
phony and survive in any classroom. Kids 
would smell you out and you’re dead. But 
if, I believe, you invest in whatever you do 
100% of your entire being, soul, body, and 
embrace language with gusto, I don’t see 
how anybody could miss. It seems to me 
that the gusto of which I speak is not 
carpe diem , no that’s a stupid and selfish 
cop-out. No, to me, gusto and seizing the 
moment is to extend the moment and 
make it rich for others so that if I’m doing 
something, for instance, I’m trying to 
show you this thing from a specific angle, 
I have to show you how to see rather than 
look. Too much look and listen rather than 




see and hear is taking place. So, there’s 
one level of passivity that I reject totally in 
the classroom. I would encourage teachers 
to be bold, to shatter the crust, blow the 
inhibitions out. You might be fired but at 
least you’ll have good time. I don’t mean 
that frivolously — it could be done within 
measure — but I just don’t see how one can 
live without giving everything, which is 
life itself. The classroom, for me, is virtu- 
al reality. It is life itself. You don’t pass 
through it. I do believe that it’s in doing 
that you learn, rather than learning how to 
do it. There’s a big, big difference. We 
spend too much time having students 
learn how to do things rather than do it 
immediately. Do it and learn by experi- 
ence, by making mistakes. 

John, thank you for talking with us. 
Your work is extremely important and 
that’s why we asked you to speak to our 
audience of English language teaching 
professionals. We believe each of our 
readers will gain something valuable and 
will be challenged and inspired by what 
you have shared. 




TITLE VII FUNDING 



Make Your Program Dreams a Reality 



by Patricia Anne DiCerbo 



W hen you have a lot of new students, 
a lot of good ideas but need help 
getting a program started, what can 
you do? If your students are English lan- 
guage learners, you can apply for a Title 
VII grant. That’s what acting ESL coordi- 
nators Teddi Predaris and Keith Buchanan 
did in Fairfax County, Virginia. They tried 
for, and won, a three-year grant to put 
together a mathematics curriculum for 
English language learners with little or no 
formal -schooling. The curriculum they 
developed is called FAST Math (Focus on 
Standards in Teaching Mathematics). FAST 
Math emphasizes learning mathematical 
concepts through concrete manipulation. 

Since that first grant was awarded in 
1991, the school district has received three 
additional Title VII grants. Eighty-two 
Fairfax County public schools now have 
FAST Math. The FAST Math Title VII pro- 
ject has helped the district develop a set of 
English and Spanish curriculum materials 
for elementary through high school and pay 
for the professional development of FAST 
Math teachers. Project goals have been 
expanded from a basic math curriculum to 
pre-algebra and geometry, reflective of the 
high expectations that this Title VII project 
has for its students. 



English language learners in grades K-12, 
the part of the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (as amended) 
designed to 

“ensure equal educational opportunity 
for all children and youth and to promote 
educational excellence , to assist state and 
local educational agencies , institutions of 
higher education and community-based 
organizations to build their capacity to 
establish, implement, and sustain programs 
of instruction for children and youth of lim- 
ited English proficiency ” (Public Law 1 03- 
382, Improving America's Schools Act of 
1994). 

A 1996-97 survey of state education 
agencies (SEAs) found that, of the more 
than three million (3,452,073) students 
with limited English proficiency (LEP stu- 
dents) enrolled in grades K-12, approxi- 
mately 480,000 participated in Title VII 
projects. 

By the way, the Title VII legislation 
does not require projects to include native 
language use. What it does ask is that you 
use the most educationally sound, research- 
based approach to language education pos- 
sible. In some cases, that may mean English 
as a second language (ESL) or other special 
alternative instructional programs (SAIP). 



to collect information on LEP students and 
provide technical assistance to LEAs. 

® Academic Excellence Awards fund 
LEAs, SEAs, nonprofit organizations and 
IHEs to implement exemplary educational 
programs. 

# Comprehensive School Grants support 
school-wide reform, while System-wide 
Improvement Grants fund district- wide 
reform efforts. For either of these, LEAs 
may apply alone, or collaborate with the 
SEA, an IHE, or a community-based orga- 
nization. 

% Field-initiated Research Grants are 

available to current or recent Part A Title 
VII grantees that are planning research on 
issues related to LEP students. (Part A is the 
bulk of Title VII, the part that is specifical- 
ly titled “Bilingual Education” and that 
includes most of the programs we think of 
when we talk about Title VII grants.) 

# Foreign Language Assistance Pro- 
gram Grants help LEAs and SEAs to 
establish and/or improve foreign language 
instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

# Program Development and Imple- 
mentation Grants assist LEAs in design- 
ing and implementing new bilingual educa- 
tion, ESL or SAIP programs. Program 
Enhancement Project Grants can be used 
to expand or improve existing programs. 
LEAs may apply alone, or apply in partner- 
ship with the SEA, an IHE, or community- 
based organization. 

$ Training for All Teachers Grants and 
Bilingual Education Teachers and 
Personnel Grants are designed to support 
preservice and in-service professional 
development for bilingual education, ESL, 
and other educators. Bilingual Education 
Career Ladder Programs Grants help 
educational personnel achieve certification 
and licensure. Consortia of IHEs, LEAs, 
SEAs and other organizations may apply 
for these three programs. 

Q Graduate Fellowships in Bilingual 
Education are awards for graduate studies 
and research related to the instruction of 
LEP students. Eligible applicants are IHEs. 

How do I apply for a 
Title VII grant? 

The basics for all of these are the same. 
First, you have to find out what is being 
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What is Title VII? 

Title VII refers to the federal legislation that 
provides funding for the education of 




What grants are offered 
under Title VII? 

The federal agency that runs the program is 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Lang- 
uages Affairs (OBEMLA). OBEMLA 
offers twelve types of discretionary Title 
VII grants, grants awarded through a com- 
petitive process. Eligibility for each varies. 

For example, only SEAs may 
apply to the State Grant 
Program, while both state 
and local education agen- 
ts cies (LEAs) may compete 
for a Bilingual Education 
Teachers and Personnel 
Grant. LEAs are usually 
school districts, although in some 
areas (e.g., rural), a school may be 
a whole school district. Nonprofit 
organizations and institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) are also eli- 
gible for some grant programs. 

OBEMLA Discretionary Grants 
The State Grant Program funds SEAs 



offered in the grant, what the criteria or 
funding priorities are, when the application 
package is due, and whom to contact for 
more information. All of that is included in 
the Federal Register “Notices Inviting 
Applications for New Awards.” The 
Federal Register is available online 
(www.access.gpo.gov/su_docs/aces/ 
acesl40.html) and in most public libraries. 
Grant competitions are also announced on 
the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education (NCBE) and OBEMLA Web 
sites (www.ncbe.gwu.edu/new/funding. 
htm, www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA/funding 
.html). 

Federal Register notices will list the 
grant title and CFDA number (a number 
based on the Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance that identifies the grant pro- 
gram.) This number is useful in finding out 
more about the grant you are applying for 
as well as the specific regulations that 
you’ll need to follow. Education 
Department Grants Administrative Reg- 
ulations (EDGAR) relate to all grant pro- 
grams, but there may be others for a partic- 
ular grant. 

The Federal Register notice often 
includes the complete application package 
of specific instructions and forms. Form 
ED 424, for example, is an application for 
federal education assistance that must be 
filled out, along with other certifications 
and assurances that have to do with com- 
plying with federal rules and regulations. 

If the application package is not in the 
Federal Register , you can usually down- 
load it from the U.S. Department of 



Education Web site (www.ed.gov), or con- 
tact OBEMLA for information on where to 
get a copy. 

What can I do to write 
a winning proposal? 

Keith Buchanan’s advice is to find out as 
much as you can before you start- — about 
the needs of your school district and the 
grants that are being offered. “You’re much 
more likely to win if your grant proposal 
matches the priorities of the grant” he 
maintains. 

Grant priorities are just what they 
sound like — priorities OBEMLA will use 
to select the best grant proposals. Some of 
1 these may be suggested (invitational) or a 
means of getting more points (competitive) 
while others are required (absolute), but all 
funding priorities should be considered 
carefully when developing a proposal. 

Carol Manitaras of OBEMLA sug- 
gests that grant seekers do a “thorough 
needs assessment and have well thought- 
out goals and objectives before applying.” 
It’s important to remember that Title VII 
grants are designed to “supplement not 
supplant” existing resources, she asserts. 
Knowing what you plan to do before you 
start makes it easier for you to build a suc- 
cessful and lasting program. 

“A Title VII project always wants to 
lay the groundwork for continuation,” 
Keith Buchanan would agree. “Capacity- 
building is really your goal — long-range 
planning.” 

From what staff say, the FAST Math 
project that Keith Buchanan helped imple- 



ment is well on the way to accomplishing 
this goal. “The project would be sustained 
anyway, “ teacher Margo Dias de Pareja 
asserts. “It would tough for these kids to be 
in the mainstream without some sort of 
special program.” 

Keep these points in mind as you put 
together your winning proposal: 

O Follow the application notice exactly. 

Know the specific selection and scoring 
criteria and shape your proposal 
accordingly. 

O Be concise, clear and complete. Why 
do you want funding? What does your pro- 
ject propose to do? For what population? 
How long will it take? How will you know 
that you have met your goals? 

O Make sure that what you are propos- 
ing is what is being funded. How well do 
your project goals match the priorities list- 
ed in the grant notice? Why is your propos- 
al the best? 

O Use “insider” language in your pro- 
posal. Rephrase your ideas using the lan- 
guage in the notice or the other “buzz 
words” relevant to your subject. 

O Review, edit, and review again. Errors 
in spelling, grammar and math will cost 
you points. If you exceed the designated 
page limit, your proposal won’t be read 
at all. 

O Mail or deliver your application pack- 
age to the designated address before the 
closing date. Late application packages are 
not accepted and you will not be able to 
send additional materials after the deadline. 
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argo Dias de Pareja is one of the teachers trained 
through the FAST Math project. She teaches FAST Math 
and reading at Stone Middle School, a rambling, cheerful 
building in a Fairfax, Virginia, suburb that holds a mix of 
about 1,250 seventh and eighth graders. Margo’s classroom 
is really a trailer behind the school, but sunlight comes in 
the clean windows and student artwork and math problems 
decorate the walls. Student desks are clustered in groups of 
four in the narrow space. Separate columns on the board list 
the objectives, agenda and homework for the day. 

There’s a trickle and then a stream of students coming 
in for the fourth-period FAST Math class. Many different lan- 
guages are heard, Spanish, mostly, and English, but many 
countries are represented here — Columbia, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ghana, Guatemala, Korea, India, Iraq, Mexico, 

Peru. Margo greets each student, chatting with a few as they 
take their seats. 

The class starts with a warm-up question: 10% of what 
is 15? Instead of just asking her students to solve the prob- 
lem, though, Margo wants them to describe how they would 
help someone else find a solution. A few students start writ- 
ing, their heads bent seriously as they work. Some students 
are unsure: “Do I solve it first?” one asks. Margo explains 
again, using Spanish for a less fluent English speaker. 

They move on to the main lesson, the difference 
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between estimating and guessing. Margo holds up a clear 
bag of M&M candies, asks each student to tell her how 
many M&Ms they think it contains and carefully writes down 
each response next to the student’s name on an overhead. 
She holds up an opaque wooden box and goes through the 
same process. “That's the difference between an estimate 
and a guess,” Margo explains. Each student gets a bag of 
M&Ms first to estimate and then to count. Eating the M&Ms 
is reserved for after class. 

“The FAST Math program really meets the needs of 
these students," Margo emphasizes. “There’s a perception 
that math is just numbers, but it's also reasoning... and 
vocabulary.” 

Margo’s students seem to agree with this appraisal 
of their FAST Math class. “Math is important for life,” 
13-year-old Surbhi says with a serious expression. “And 
for every job,” adds Margaret, an impish 12-year-old from 
Ghana. Although 14~year-old Maria would rather take science 
than math, she finds FAST Math more interesting and under- 
standable than math class in Peru because “my teacher 
explains well and answers questions.” Her remark prompts 
the other two to talk about how their teacher will stay after 
school to help them with their math, something they aren’t 
used to. “In India,” Surbhi explains, “you have to pay for 
extra help." 
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Recent Title VII 
Projects 

Academic Excellence Awards 

Project SEA (Sheltered English 
Approach)/SWELL, Glendale Unified 
School District, CA 

Project SEA serves the needs of LEP 
students in grades 4, 5, and 6 by 
developing sheltered curricula for social 
science and science and providing 
intensive staff development in sheltered 
strategies and cooperative learning. 

Comprehensive School Grants 

Project AZEVADA (Achieving a Zenith of 
Excellence, Vision, Academics and 
Diversity for Azevada), Fremont Unified 
School District, CA 

The goal of Project AZEVADA is to 
redesign the bilingual education program 
at Azevada Elementary School into a 
two-way immersion program that 
supports full bilingualism and biliteracy 
in Spanish and English, oral fluency in a 
third language, multicultural proficiency, 
and content learning. 

Program Development and 
Implementation Grants 

Project CARE (Computer Assisted 
Reading Enrichment), Osage County 
Interlocal Cooperative School District, OK 

Project Care focuses on developing the 
literacy and critical thinking skills of LEP 
students in grades 1 through 8 through 
computer-assisted instruction, small 
group learning, and ongoing assessment 
practices. 

Bilingual Education Teachers and 
Personnel Grants 

Project ESCALERA, Elgin Community 
College and William Rainey Harper 
College, IL 

Project ESCALERA funds bilingual staff 
and parents who want to get an associ- 
ates degree (to be a teacher’s aide), 
bachelor’s degree in education with 
bilingual endorsement, teaching certifica- 
tion with bilingual endorsement, special 
education endorsement, or reading 
endorsement. 

Graduate Fellowships in 
Bilingual Education 

Project CLASS (Chinese Language 
Achievement through Sequential Study) 
University of Hawai’i at Manoa, HI 

Project CLASS is designed to establish a 
model program for the study of Chinese 
language (Mandarin) and culture, 
develop a sequential Chinese language 
program for elementary through middle 
and high schools, create a community 
networking system to promote Chinese 
language and culture in Hawaii schools, 
and nrr) vide professional development 
CD l^iese foreign language teachers 
L 1\1L ated staff. 
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How do I get help with my 
Title VII proposal? 

“Grant proposal writers deserve some mod- 
els,” Keith Buchanan emphasizes, “models 
posted on the Web, exemplary grant appli- 
cations and why they were rated as they 
were.” 

Although there are not a lot of model 
proposals on the Web, there are quite a few 
online resources and other sources of help. 
You can contact the person listed in the 
application package with your questions. 
You can go to the U.S. Department of 
Education, OBEMLA or NCBE Web sites. 
NCBE has a special section of online infor- 
mation about current funding opportunities 
and guides for writing a grant proposal. 

What happens once I turn 
in my proposal? 

First, your application will be given a “PR” 
number (an award number) and sent to the 
appropriate program for review. Then, your 
application will be screened to make sure it 
is complete, and that the basic proposal 
guidelines have been followed. Be careful 
because incomplete or ineligible applica- 
tion packages will not be considered. If you 
make it through this initial screening, a 
panel of experts from inside and outside the 
federal government will review and score 
your application based on the funding crite- 
ria published in the Federal Register or the 
selection criteria published in EDGAR. 
Your application will be ranked by panel 
score — the average score an application has 
received by all the reviewers. If your appli- 
cation scores high enough to be considered 
for funding, it will be put through a cost 
analysis. You may have to provide verbal or 
written clarification of your budget or other 
pieces of your proposal. Recommended 
proposals are then sent to an authorized 
person (usually the regional grants admin- 
istrator) for final approval. Remember that 
you are not guaranteed funding until 
you receive an official Grant Award 
Notification signed by an authorized 
person. 



How long does it take to 
find out? 

Typically, you can expect it to take from 
four to six months to have your proposal 
approved or denied. OBEMLA and the rest 
of the U.S. Department of Education are 
moving toward an online process for appli- 
cations, something that is expected to 
shorten the process. Right now, only 
OBEMLA’s System-wide Improvement 
Grants program applications are being 
accepted online. 

What happens after notification? 

If you’ve won, great! Breathe a sigh of 
relief and then start the real work. You’ll 
have to show progress to get continued 
funding. Keep your PR number handy — 
you’ll need it when you submit reports or 
ask questions. 

If you didn’t get funded this time, 
make sure you talk it over with your pro- 
posal team and OBEMLA staff. Ask OBE- 
MLA for a copy of the reviewer’s com- 
ments. There is always a new idea, a new 
proposal. 

Information Sources 

NCBE. (1998). Summary report of the sur- 
vey of the States’ limited English proficient 
students and available educational pro- 
grams and services , 1996-97. 

U.S. Department of Education. (Septem- 
ber 1998). What should / know about ED 
grants ? ocfo.ed.gov/gmtinfo/grantz.htm 

U.S. Department of Education. Educa- 
tion Department grants administrative reg- 
ulations (EDGAR), ocfo.ed.gov/gmtinfo/ 
edgar.htm 

The ESEA and its Title VII program is up 
for reauthorization by Congress this year. 



Patricia Anne DiCerbo is a research asso- 
ciate with the National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education at The George 
Washington University. 
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ESL Teaching Jobs With the Government 



W hile some people are willing to travel anywhere at a 
moment’s notice with little more than a toothbrush and 
a change of socks, some teachers prefer the stability of 
a connection to some governmental organization. There are a 
number of organizations that hire teachers for positions here 
and abroad. 

The Peace Corps is arguably the best known of such orga- 
nizations. They recruit teachers each year for various positions 
around the world. The positive aspect of such positions is that 
Peace Corps experience is well respected and a number of peo- 
ple now in the upper echelon of ESL-dom in the United States 
have been volunteers. Add to that the fact you can make a real 
difference in people’s lives, and it seems like a win-win situa- 
tion. As a volunteer you are paid a salary commensurate with 
local wages in your country of assignment. However, you are 
also given a relocation allowance that is paid at the end of ser- 
vice. You can reach the Peace Corps at 1-800-424-8580 or on 
the Web at www.peacecorps.gov. 

The U.S. Department of Defense Dependent Schools 
(DODDS) are located in some places where it is more difficult 
for ESL teachers to find legal employment (e.g., Scotland, 
Spain, etc.). To be happy in one of these schools, you should be 
comfortable working with military people within a military 



environment. If you don’t like what the military does, then this 
would be a very difficult working environment for you. 
Typically, they require K-12 certification and a minimum of 
two years of experience. This program is on the Web at 
www.dodea.osd.mil. It’s important to mention that the 
Department of Defense also runs schools within the United 
States. That information is also available on the Web site. 

The Fulbright Teacher and Administrator Exchange 
Program is available for elementary school through university 
teachers. There are several requirements for the program. You 
must already have a full-time teaching or administrative posi- 
tion, participation must be cleared through your administration, 
and you must be in at least your third year of teaching or 
administration. The advantage to this program is the cachet that 
comes from being a Fulbright program, a name that carries 
great weight. Contact Fulbright at 202-314-3520. 

Obviously, these are cursory examinations of these pro- 
grams and there are other governmental programs as well. Stay 
tuned to future columns for more in-depth analysis of these and 
other programs. 



Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@teachEFL.com. 
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Representing ESL Students 
in the School Community 

by Sandra Prager 



E SL teachers regularly face situa- 
tions in which students are not 
dealt with appropriately, whether 
intentionally or inadvertently. For exam- 
ple, how many ESL teachers have faced a 
a situation in which testing accommoda- 
tions were viewed as inconveniences, 
budget requests were deemed “extrane- 
ous,” or even subtle attitudes were nega- 
tive such as viewing students who don’t 
speak English as being 
“dumb”? The onslaught of 
negative attitudes can pro- 
duce frustration, resent- 
ment, and even accusations, 
eventually leading to a neg- 
ative cycle of recrimination 
between the teacher and the 
administration. 

Such a situation is cer- 
tainly not conducive to a 
positive educational atmos- 
phere. Neither students nor 
teachers can flourish in such 
an environment. The ques- 
tion is, what can a teacher 
do to change the situation? 

What can he or she do to 
change attitudes and prac- 
tices that may be well 
ingrained in the school cul- 
ture? And finally, what can 
a teacher do to ensure that his or her own 
level of knowledge and sensitivity to the 
cultures and experiences of the students 
does not lead into this cycle of conflict 
and alienation, thus destroying profes- 
sional efficacy. 

Various Response Strategies 

There are a variety of strategies teachers 
commonly use when faced with such a 
situation. Some teachers withdraw and 
“take it,” feeling progressively more 
abused until emotional distress leads to a 
change in environment, wherein he or she 
is more sensitive to offense and likely to 
repeat the cycle again, only this time 
more quickly from the “lessons learned.” 
Some teachers are explosive and con- 
ipnal in approaching administra- 
cting under the concept that “I’m 
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right, therefore I’m justified.” Almost 
always, these two reactions are destruc- 
tive and do not achieve the goal of mak- 
ing significant, foundational changes 
within the prevailing culture of the orga- 
nization in order to represent better the 
needs of the students, and to ensure their 
academic, personal, and social success. 

The first thing an ESL teacher must 
do in facing such a situation is the same 



thing he or she is asking others to do: 
enlarge your perspective. The fact is that 
most ESL teachers are the resident 
experts within their schools about their 
students, their backgrounds and their 
needs. This is reasonable, since the ESL 
teacher has spent years becoming famil- 
iar with these concerns. However, when 
others are not aware of issues pertaining 
to ESL or international students, it’s easy 
to assume that “they know as much as I 
do, so they must just not care about my 
kids.” This is a common error, which 
breaks down positive interaction between 
the teacher and others. There are times 
when actual prejudice or callousness is 
involved in poor decision making. 
However, even this can be overcome by a 
dedicated professional who is willing to 
follow some simple principle^. 
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Principles of Successful 
Representation 

Principle #1: Educate, educate, educate! 
Ignorance is the root of negativity, and 
many people are not aware of the many 
academic, personal, and cultural issues of 
our students. You will be the most impor- 
tant person in building an educated com- 
munity. 

Principle #2: Work from the top 
down, if possible. The clos- 
er to the top you can muster 
support, the fewer people 
you have to influence. If the 
top isn’t receptive, you can 
still work at lower levels to 
develop support, but then 
more people have to be 
involved in order for their 
combined influence to be 
able to effect change. 

Principle #3: Put your- 
self in “their shoes” when 
making proposals or pre- 
sentations, taking into con- 
sideration how the program 
will affect the person to 
whom you’re presenting. 
For example, the principal 
is interested in student out- 
comes, test scores, grades, 
parent involvement, etc. A 
direct tie-in to these issues should be 
established as you make any kind of a 
proposal, even if you’re promoting some- 
thing to the teacher next door. Despite his 
or her altruism toward students, you 
should still include how this will make 
his or her life easier — cover the “what’s 
in it for me” base. 

Principle #4: Participate in deci- 
sion-making mechanisms such as school 
based management or school improve- 
ment teams, department meetings, etc. 
This is a way to make connections and 
have a forum for sharing your concerns. 
It also allows you to provide input before 
final decisions are made, possibly influ- 
encing decisions from the outset. 
Additionally, co-members who are 
exposed to these issues begin to gain a 
heightened awareness of ESL students’ 
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issues, eventually becoming able to rep- 
resent the needs of the ESL students 
independently. Accessing decision-mak- 
ing bodies is the easiest way to build an 
educated community from the top down. 

Principle #5: Make connections 
with key program representatives such as 
the testing coordinator, scheduler, admin- 
istrator, etc. These people make indepen- 
dent decisions in their arenas of responsi- 
bility, all of which have an impact on 
ESL students. Timely input can affect 
decisions. Additionally, influencing the 
opinions and perspectives of these key 
persons can produce more support and 
representation for your program from 
different angles. As you begin to build 
support within the key advisory groups 
and representatives of the school, that 
influence will translate into support for 
students and their needs. 

Principle #6: Establish positive pro- 
fessional relationships. One of the 
biggest mistakes ESL teachers can make, 
even with the best intentions, is to 
assume a negative, critical, confronta- 
tional stance with others. Teachers need 
to take the attitude of giving others the 
benefit of the doubt, as it were, that 
behaviors or decisions were made on the 
basis of lack of understanding as opposed 
to lack of willingness to support the stu- 
dents. With that attitude in mind, it 
becomes much easier for the ESL teacher 
to approach others to make them aware 
of his or her concerns. Perhaps the num- 
ber one rule of thumb in representing the 
population is not to assume a confronta- 
tional stance with others, especially 
administrators or key decision makers. 
The goal of the school is to create an 
environment that is conducive to the 
learning of all students. It is impossible 
to create community through confronta- 
tion. Despite one’s frustration, despite 
the unfairness of the situation, more 
progress will be made if the teacher can 
assume a collaborative stance from 
which to attempt to reach consensus with 
others as to how all students’ needs can 
be represented. This means that from 
time to time, the teacher will have to 
postpone a discussion about a situation 
until he or she can approach it from a 
positive stance, one that respects the 
position and the person with whom there 
is a problem. If we are working toward 
the goal of attaining respect for our pop- 
ulation of students, we must first demon- 
strate that same respect toward others. 
Neither the ESL teacher, nor any other 
teacher, should vent their frustrations on 
others. That’s not to say that we don’t all 
jpport and an ear to hear us from 
1 l\l_V> » time. However, that becomes the 
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realm of personal support as opposed to 
the professional relationships that we are 
trying to establish. 

As a vice principal, I regularly make 
decisions that affect the ESL student pop- 
ulation. I find that despite my back- 
ground as an ESL teacher, there are many 
times when I simply can’t see the issues 
with the same clarity as the teacher who 
is “in the trenches.” At times I have been 
treated with derision, as though I were 
“the enemy.” However, I know that from 
my perspective, I genuinely need the 
assistance of the ESL teachers to help me 
be aware of and representative of the ESL 
population. I don’t want them to fee] 
offended that I need their input. If I were 
not responsive, I could justify their dis- 
content; however, the fact that they have 
to speak up in order for subtle issues to 
be attended to is not, in my opinion, a bad 
thing. I don’t believe that we should work 
for the goal of not needing the input of 
the ESL teacher. 

Don’t wait until you need something 
from someone to begin to establish the 
groundwork for mutual collaboration on 
problems. It is almost certain that prob- 
lems will arise eventually, so establishing 
positive professional relationships from 
the outset is good practice in preparation 
for all kinds of situations. By the time a 
difficulty arises, it may be very difficult 
to engage the support of others if there 
has been no groundwork established of 
professional respect. This is simply posi- 
tive professional behavior. Despite our 
frustrations with inequities, which do 
indeed exist, we must maintain our pro- 
fessionalism at all times in order to max- 
imize our influence on decision makers. 
The worst thing for students is for teach- 
ers to have relationships with decision 
makers that make them want to run in the 
other direction when they see the teacher 
coming. 

Principle #7: Be patient. Teachers 
who become advocates for their students 
must be realistic in their expectations 
about how quickly attitudes will shift and 
changes take place. Change begins slow- 
ly and takes time. Typically, if an advo- 
cate senses a positive reception to the 
issues he or she is bringing forward, 
eventually he or she will see changes in 
the policies and practices of the decision 
makers. Those changes will not take 
place immediately. Usually, a period of 
time is required for the new information 
and perspective to be assimilated and 
transformed into practice. One should 
expect this delay time and realize that it 
is a part of the natural change process. 
Expecting immediate change is self- 
defeating because it accentuates a sense 




of failure and heightens frustrations in an 
already difficult situation. In the mean- 
time, efforts to represent students and 
educate decision makers should continue, 
in the confidence that the changes will be 
forthcoming. 

Principle #8: Be persistent. The 
“slow and steady wins the race” adage 
applies here. More and better progress is 
made through persistent, gentle effort 
than a sudden push. People assimilate 
information slowly and after many repe- 
titions. Gently bring your students’ issues 
to the forefront continuously in a positive 
professional manner to attain maximum 
results. Even if only because people tired 
of hearing you, your efforts will begin to 
produce results. 

Principle #9: Be proactive in repre- 
senting your program. As situations arise 
in which you can celebrate students’ suc- 
cesses or accomplishments, if presenta- 
tions need to be made, if someone needs 
further information about students’ per- 
sonal or academic needs, be available and 
willing to step forth. Work to develop a 
sense within the community that these 
students are an integral and valuable part 
of the program. Don’t just wait until 
someone does something you don’t like. 
Work on promoting your students — 
everyone wants to be a part of success. If 
you share your students’ successes, they 
are more likely to be well received by 
others. 

If possible, provide ways in which 
teachers can become more aware of the 
needs of this population. For example, 
present mini-lessons in faculty meetings 
about cultural differences such as ges- 
tures, eye contact, proximity, etc. 
Provide cultural awareness or language 
training sessions during in-service days 
or as a class. Some counties have such 
programs in place. If the school will 
enroll enough teachers, the course can 
often be offered on-site, thus reinforcing 
community growth. Share your knowl- 
edge. Watch for opportunities to present 
your students in a positive light. It’s not 
necessary to mandate an eight- week staff 
development program to “enlighten” 
your co-workers. Simply representing 
your students’ perspectives as situations 
arise will begin to open others’ eyes that 
there is more to the situation than what 
they initially perceive. 

Principle #10: Work on “softening 
up” resistance. From time to time, teach- 
ers will encounter genuine resistance 
rather than what might be explained as an 
inadvertent oversight. This takes the form 
of refusal to take into consideration the 
information being provided by the ESL 
teacher (and/or others) about the needs of 
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the ESL population. Rather than 
responding to explanations about why 
these needs must be taken into consider- 
ation, others may continue to demon- 
strate prejudicial attitudes and make 
pejorative decisions that have a negative 
impact on the students. When issues are 
brought up, there is overt refusal to take 
those issues under advisement. Even 
under the best of circumstances, decision 
makers will usually not respond to input 
by immediately embracing all of the sug- 
gestions made. However, it is reasonable 
to expect that consideration be given to 
the issues, that they be taken into 
account, and that if there is common 
ground that can be easily implemented, 
that efforts be made to do so. If consid- 
eration is not given to the issues and the 
person is intractable in their stance, that 
person must be “softened up” to the 
issues at stake. 

Applying a variety of the principles 
described here will work together to 
overcome resistance. By actively pro- 
moting students’ qualities and needs in a 
positive professional manner, with 
patience and persistence, in decision 
making groups from the top down, using 
the perspective of the stakeholder, and by 
continuing to educate, educate, educate, 
most resistance can be overcome. The 



more people you have influenced to 
understand the issues, the more people 
can help in exerting their influence for 
change. The option which some people 
jump to first, that “going over the heads” 
of decision makers should be an absolute 
last resort. If no other option is available, 
or abuse is severe, then the person must 
be brought to account by an appeal to a 
higher authority. This option is effective 
but is also costly and should not be 
applied without considering the impact 
on the people involved, which is usually 
a negative backlash to the relationships 
between parties. At times this is a neces- 
sary sacrifice, but it should not be the 
standard operating procedure. 

Individual teachers can make a 
tremendous difference in their school 
community on the attitudes and practices 
of others that affect their students. 
Ignorance and/or resistance to the con- 
cerns of a special population of students 
is commonplace, to say the least. 
However, this does not constrain us to 
defeat. We must realize that as represen- 
tatives of an increasing population of 
English language learners, we are the 
torch-bearers for raising the level of 
awareness of the people around us. 
Indeed, true change is only accom- 
plished in this way, with one individual 



leading the fight, not against others, but 
against ignorance and prejudice. My 
own experience is that by following 
these principles, not only can we better 
represent our students, but we begin to 
be perceived as essential sources of valu- 
able input as to how to prevent problems 
from arising and how to deal with them 
when they do. Attaining this status is 
professionally beneficial in a variety of 
ways. 

This is not a calling for the faint of 
heart. The easy response to these diffi- 
culties is to shut ourselves in our rooms 
and complain rather than exert the extra 
effort and influence necessary to over- 
come. However, if we are truly to help 
and represent out students, we must con- 
sider the nature and the value of the peo- 
ple we represent and the very special 
task we bear. 



Sandra Prager is a vice principal at 
Buck Lodge Middle School in Prince 
George's County \ Maryland. She has 
worked as an ESL teacher, literacy spe- 
cialist, and instructional administrator 
at the elementary through high school 
levels. Her doctoral research focused on 
how special needs programs can be 
implemented successfully in schools. 
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Converge Your TV and Computer — Part II 



I n the previous issue of ESL Magazine , I spoke of the conver- 
gence of different technologies and showed how you can do 
your own low-tech and inexpensive version by hooking up your 
computer to a television. This capability is very useful in schools 
where an expensive projection system is not available. I like to use 
a computer-TV setup to demonstrate a software application (such as 
a word processor or an instructional multimedia 
program) before I have students sit down at a work- 
station. 

Another useful way to use the computer-TV 
convergence is to create instructional videotapes. A 
number of schools and community centers are insti- 
tuting programs where students may take home 
software or videos or other instructional materials to 
share with their English-leaming parents. A video 
made for your students can be a great asset to their 
parents, who then need not rely so heavily on their 
children for instruction. 

For example, to create a demonstration of the appropriate keys 
to push in a software program, you will need a videotape, an audio 
tape, and four pieces of readily available equipment: 

0 a computer or laptop 
O a television (TV) 

O a video cassette recorder (VCR) 

0 an audio cassette recorder 

Plug in the computer to the TV using the video/RCA cable as 



described in the previous issue (you may need a short adapter to use 
the S-video port on newer computers). Make sure that the VCR is 
plugged into the correct ports on the TV Turn on both the TV and 
the VCR before booting up your computer. Make sure the TV is 
tuned to the appropriate channel, according to how it has been pre- 
set and where the computer has been plugged in. As suggested pre- 
viously, you may need to fine-tune the computer 
screen resolution. 

Once the image on your computer monitor 
appears on the TV screen, push “Record” on the 
VCR to start making your tape. Open the application 
on your computer and walk through each of the steps 
you wish students to take as they use the software. 
Even though your voice will not record, talk through 
each step slowly, as if you were explaining in person. 
This is your rehearsal for the next stage. 

When you finish the demonstration, stop the 
videotape and rewind it. Since the VCR will not record your voice, 
you will have to make a separate audio cassette. Start your audio 
recorder, and while playing back the videotape, record the instruc- 
tions on the audio cassette. If you don’t use a microphone, the audio 
recording will also pick up the computer’s beeps and sound effects. 
Students can play back the audio cassette on a portable recorder 
while watching the videotape on their home TV. Happy recording! 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is an education technology consultant 
and can be reached at ehansonsmi@aol.conh 
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by Stephen Krashen, Ph.D. 



A front-page article in the Los 
Angeles Times (Silverstein, 
1999) described the case of 
Armando, a 29-year-old immigrant 
from Mexico who has lived in the 
United States for 12 years. Armando, 
who attended school in Mexico up to 
grade nine, has worked in an Israeli 
restaurant in Los Angeles nearly the 
entire time he has lived in the United 
States. While Armando speaks 
English quite well, he says he speaks 
Hebrew better. 

Silverstein provides some des- 
cription of how Armando did it: “He 
learned by observing and listening to 
co-workers and friends,” through 
interaction and conversation, occa- 
sionally asking for the meanings of 
unknown words. Silverstein also pro- 
vides some information on how good 
Armando is in Hebrew, quoting the 
“patriarch” of the family-owned 
restaurant, who claims that Armando 
“speaks Hebrew like an Israeli” (p. 1). 

Armando’s Experience 

Thanks to Silverstein, I was able to 
meet Armando and get more details. 
First, it must be pointed out that acqui- 
sition of Hebrew took time: Armando 
told me that it was two or three years 
until he was comfortable in conversa- 
tion even though he heard Hebrew all 
day on the job. He said that he never 
forced or pushed himself with 
Hebrew, that his approach was 
relaxed. He also informed me that he 
had a very friendly relationship with 
the other restaurant staff, with the 
owners, and enjoyed chatting with 
Hebrew-speaking customers. Arman- 
do’s good relationship with speakers 
of Hebrew was confirmed by 
Silverstein, who noted that Armando 
formed “close friendships” with the 
family that owns the restaurant, his 
Israeli-born co-workers, and many 
Qi ners. When Armando was seri- 
injured in a car accident in 
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Arizona, several members of the fam- 
ily visited him in the hospital, there 
were calls “nearly every day,” and 
prayers were said for him at nearby 
synagogues. 

Armando told me that he had 
never learned to read Hebrew, never 
studied Hebrew grammar, had no idea 
of what the rules of Hebrew grammar 
were, and certainly did not think about 
grammar when speaking. He said that 
he received about five corrections a 
day, but none of these were aimed at 
grammar; it was all vocabulary. 

An Informal Evaluation 

I conducted an informal evaluation of 
Armando’s Hebrew competence. I 
tape recorded a brief conversation, 
somewhat contrived, but the best that 
could be done under the circum- 
stances. (It would be have much better 
to obtain some completely unmoni- 
tored speech, recorded when Armando 
was not aware it was being recorded; 
this, of course, would hardly be ethi- 
cal.) At my request, Armando chatted 
with a native speaker, an Israeli friend 
of his, about what he did the day 
before (it was the Sabbath). The con- 
versation lasted about five minutes. 

The recording was played the next 
day for four adult native speakers of 
Hebrew: two employees of the Israeli 
consulate and two employees of the 
Israeli tourist office in Los Angeles. I 
did not indicate who the speaker was 
but only asked them to listen and eval- 
uate Armando’s Hebrew. The judges 
listened to about two minutes of 
Armando talking about his activities 
on Saturday. The listening was done in 
a corridor in an office building 
(because of tight security in the con- 
sulate), and the recording was not of 
high quality. The judges were not told 
anything about Armando until after 
they made their judgment. 

Here are the results: Judge 1 felt 
that the speaker was. a native speaker 
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of Hebrew, had no accent, and made 
no grammatical errors. Armando’s 
language, however, was judged to be 
“unsophisticated.” 

Judge 2 felt that Armando was a 
long time resident of Israel and could 
have been bom there. He thought that 
Armando might speak Hebrew as a 
second language and speaks another 
language at home. Armando’s Hebrew 
was “not quite standard” but was 
acceptable. This judge guessed that 
Armando was Moroccan, which is 
quite interesting, because the owners 
of the restaurant are from Morocco. 

Judge 3 decided that Armando 
was not a native speaker of Hebrew, 
but felt that he was very good: “He can 
clearly say anything he wants to say,” 
but shows “some hesitancy.” This 
judge guessed that Armando had lived 
in Israel “perhaps one or two years” 
and has had lots of interaction with 
Israelis. 

Judge 4 thought that Armando 
was Ethiopian. She felt that he was not 
a native speaker of Hebrew but is 
clearly very good, clearly fluent. He 
is, she felt, obviously “comfortable” in 
Hebrew and speaks like someone who 
has lived in Israel for a few years. He 
uses slang but uses it appropriately. 

The range is thus from “very good 
but nonnative” to native. This is very 
impressive. 

Discussion 

The measure used to evaluate 
Armando’s Hebrew was quite crude, 
but ecologically fairly valid. Native 
speakers of Hebrew regard him as a 
fluent, comfortable speaker of 
Hebrew, and two of the four judges 
thought he spoke Hebrew like some- 
one bom in Israel. 

The case is quite consistent with 
current theory (e.g., Krashen, 1985; 
1999), and shows that “acquisition” 
alone can lead to impressive levels of 
competence in a second language. 
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Armando had the necessary ingredi- 
ents: comprehensible input (although 
it was not comprehensible at first) and 
a low “affective filter” The most strik- 
ing aspect of this case, in my opinion, 
is the support it provides for the notion 
of club membership, the idea that we 
“talk like the people we perceive our- 
selves to be” (Smith, 1988, p. 4; see 
also Beebe, 1985). Armando, it can be 
hypothesized, made the extraordinary 
progress he did because he had com- 
prehensible input and because he 
joined the club of speakers who used 
the language. (Note that the “club” in 
this case was a circle of friends, not a 
national or ethnic group; Armando has 
not converted to Judaism.) 

Of course, Hebrew was not com- 
prehensible for him right away. His 
great accomplishment was due to 
patience, being willing to acquire 
slowly and gradually with a long silent 
period (or period of reduced output). 
With a “natural approach” language 
class Armando would have had com- 
prehensible input right away and 
would moved through the beginning 
stages more quickly, and real conver- 
sational Hebrew would have been 
comprehensible earlier. I predict that a 
traditional class focusing on grammar 
would not have had this effect. 

Armando’s case also shows us 
that one can do quite well in second 
language acquisition without living in 
the country in which the language is 
spoken and without formal instruc- 
tion. The crucial variables appear to be 
comprehensible input and having a 
good relationship with speakers of the 
language. 



Stephen Krashen, Ph.D., (Linguistics, 
UCLA) is currently professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California. He is author of many 
books including Language Teaching: 
The Easy Way. 
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hether your ESL students 
are 5 years old or 50, you 
can teach them to speak, 
read, and write the English lan- 
guage with proficiency Sing, 
Spell, Read and Write is a 
multisensory total Language 
Arts Curriculum that teaches: 

° Phonics 
• Reading 
° Comprehension 
° Manuscript 
° Spelling 
° Grammar 
° Creative Writing 




Sing, Spell, Read and Write harnesses the power of music, the 
universal language, to help you teach. Music bridges all cultures to 
make teaching and learning English fun for both you and your students. 
Easy-to-use echo routines, phonics songs, games, manipulatives, 
phonetic storybook readers, and suggested read-aloud literature 
reinforce those newly-acquired language skills while building 
confident, independent English language speakers and readers. The 
fully-orchestrated sing-along phonics songs on cassette and CD make 
you the musical maestro with the push of a button. 



ESL students who complete all 3 6 steps to independent reading 
ability in the Sing, SpeU, Read and Write program will develop: 



° Mastery of a 1,500-word English vocabulary 
• Word attack skills for pronunciation 
° Decoding techniques for more than 97% 
of all English language words 
° Recognition of the "rulebreaker" words 
° Comprehension skills 
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Learning Grammar in Context 



Focus on Grammar: An Intermediate 
Course for Reference and Practice, 
2nd edition 

by Marjorie Fuchs, Margaret Bonner and 

Miriam Westheimer 

Addison Wesley Longman, Inc., 2000 

I t could never be said that this grammar 
text doesn’t provide enough exercises or 
cover enough topics. In fact, the inter- 
mediate text for the Focus on Grammar 
series has 38 units. This can be daunting for 
anyone who plans to cover this book in one 
semester. 

However, upon looking 
further at the text, one quick- 
ly realizes that each unit is 
really a “mini-unit” and these 
mini-units form eight parts. 

The text is dense and there’s 
an enormous amount of infor- 
mation, but I have found the 
book very manageable and 
my students feel a real sense 
of accomplishment upon 
completing it. 

Each unit begins with a 
short reading using the grammar point to be 
discussed. This is called “Grammar in 
Context” and helps students make the con- 
nection between grammar and communica- 
tion. Students can also listen to the often 
entertaining and interesting reading on the 
audiocassette. 

Many of these stories or articles are rel- 
evant to the students’ lives and some include 
cartoons which give the book a humorous 
slant. (Unit 31, “Stop Forgetting,” includes a 
cartoon of a man who forgets his own name 
at a party.) The audiocassette is better than 
any I’ve ever heard. It includes true-to-life 
background noise and music. It also uses a 
variety of voices and accents to help stu- 
dents get used to different speakers. 

The second part of each unit is called 
“Discover the Grammar.” In these short 
exercises students are asked only to interpret 
the meaning of what is written. For exam- 
ple, students read, “John’s been coughing.” 



They have to decide if the sentence means a) 
He coughed several times, or b) He coughed 
only once. Exercises such as this help teach- 
ers determine when students are ready to try 
to produce the structure on their own. 

After the “Grammar in Context” and 
“Discover the Grammar,” teachers have a 
minimum of six practice exercises to choose 
from, including editing and writing exercis- 
es. The exercises gradually increase in diffi- 
culty, and the interest level is high. 

At the end of each part, there is a 
Review or Self-Test section. Exercises here 
cover all the structures in the part. They are 
combined so the students see 
all the structures working 
together. The exercises are 
structured like TOEFL ques- 
tions to give students practice 
for that test. 

There are two aspects that 
are difficult in the text. First, 
the level of vocabulary is very 
high. Students will struggle in 
the beginning. I believe the 
high level of vocabulary helps 
students in the end, but it was a 
struggle for them to accept that they would 
not understand everything immediately. 
Second, the only answer keys provided are 
for the self-tests. It would be more useful to 
give answer keys for the practice exercises 
in each unit since there is no way to cover all 
of them in class. 

The series also comes with a workbook 
and computer program. The workbook con- 
tains even more unique, interesting exercis- 
es and unit tests. The computer program is 
very user-friendly and gives students imme- 
diate feedback on their learning. My stu- 
dents have enjoyed it quite a bit. 

I have enjoyed using this text. The 
format is very conducive to teaching gram- 
mar, and my students have responded well. 



Heather A. Linville is an ESL teacher for 
Baltimore City Community College and the 
Refugee Assistance Program at the 
Baltimore Resettlement Center. 






American Spoken English 

(Spoken ESL) 

K-12, illiterates, students 
all ages, accent reduction 

Teach big mixed classes 
all vowels in 5 minutes 
Learn directly from connected spontaneous speech of over 
200 real-life voices. ..250,000 words transcribed phonetically. 
Anyone who can read some English can be an effective teacher 
of 2,000 points to master real-life spoken ESL anywhere. 

For details download free www.americanspokenenglish.com. 
Questions, problems, quandries - Call toll free 1-888-275-9060 
davis@americanspokenenglish.com 
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209 S. Reeves - 4, Beverly Hills, CA. 90212 US$, 
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TEACHER 

and 

ADMINISTRATOR 

EXCHANGE 



Opportunities for educators 
at the elementary, secondary, 
two-year and four-year 
college levels to: 



•Exchange classrooms with 
teachers from other countries. 
•Participate in a six-week 
administrative exchange. 

•Attend a Classics Seminar in 
Italy. ^ 

•Be a UvS/citiza£' A 

/ - (. 

•Befluentin Englis^. h < 

•Have a Bachelor’s degree or j 

l^er. XVWC* 

•Be in;at least third year of] full) V 

Y- J \ . Y 7 V « A- 

tin ^ en ^loyrnent.^,, j JA, 

•Hold a current full-time teaching 
or administrative position. 

Underrepresented/ groups are 
\ encouraged to apply. 
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For more information and 
application material contact: 



Fulbright Teacher and 
Administrator Exchange 
Attention: E.S.L. 

600 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
Suite 320 

Washington, DC 20024 



(800)726-0479 

fulbright@grad.usda.gov 

grad.usda.gov/info_for/fuIbright.cfrn 



Applications must be 
postmarked by 

October 15, 2000 

-Sponsored by 

the United States Department of State- 
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software 

CD-ROMs 

books 



Concordance software 



MonoConc Pro $95 

MonoConc 1.5 $69 

Corpus of Spoken English $49 

Also, Concordances in the Classroom $23.95 

COBUILD titles 

English Dictionary $25.95 

English Grammar $19.95 

Idioms Workbook $12.50 

All COBUILD books/CD-ROMs available 

1-800-598-3880 info@athel.com fax: (713) 523-6543 

www.athel.com 




WE MOVE 

ESL 

OUTDOORS! 



Experiential learning comes alive during 
two weeks of group touring and adventure. 

Three affordable experiential learning programs: 

ESL Travel and Learn — Experience the culture and 
history of four major U.S. cities. 

> ESL See and Ski — Have fun skiing, snowboarding, 
playing winter sports and touring historic sites. 

>=* ESL Adventure and Learn — Enjoy clean air, mountain 
scenery, outdoor adventure and touring. 

New Administrative Agent Program: 

Schools, teachers, administrators and reps can 
qualify as commission-earning agents. 

• free trips • great commissions • web-based 

www.esltravel.com 

ESL Travel is an English as a second language educational 
company offering two-week 60-hour programs. 

ESL Travel, Inc., 78 Plum Street Hamilton, MA 01982 
978-468-6262 • 978-468-3854 (fax) • info@esltravel.com 



The fnglish Teachers Assistant: 

The Newsletter for Busy, Innovative 
ESL/EFL Teachers and Tutors 



A Practical 

Periodical for 

ESL/EFL Teaching 

Professionals. 

■ Fresh teacher-tested 
activities and games. 

■ Each issue thematic. 

I Photocopiable 
worksheets. 

■ Jargon-Free 

Visit us on the web at: 



www.etanewsletter.com 




Phone: 715.425.8891 / Toll-Free 1.877.ESL.NEWS 
Fax: 715.425.2921 

rr .O editor@ETAnewsletter.com 
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Read faster with 
better understanding! 



free demo 
for ESL 

TEACHERS! 



Ik 



Break the habits that slow you down: 
sub-vocalization and re-reading. 
Unique software package with over 200 
reading and comprehension tests. 

Effective for: 

♦ Students 

♦ Parents 

♦ Teachers 

♦ Business 
Executives 

Award-winning software ONLY $24.95 
INFO: www.acereader.com or 970-243-9390 
SALES: 800-999-2734 
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by Nancy Kaye and Don Matson 



T he Swiss student of English is dif- 
ferent from other learners of 
English in several respects. Most 
Swiss students speak either Swiss 
German, French, or Italian as a first lan- 
guage and then one or both of the others 
with considerable fluency as additional 
languages. Furthermore, most Swiss 
study English for several years at school. 
This means that they have had a great 
deal of practice in “language learning” 
and they know how they can best learn a 
foreign language. They are also motivat- 
ed to perfect their English because Swiss 
businesses reward them for their 
proficiency in foreign 
languages, especially 
English. 

So the Swiss learn- 
er of English is experi- 
enced in language 
learning, already famil- 
iar with English, and 
highly motivated. It is 
also important to note 
that most Swiss stu- 
dents have also studied 
“high” German, with its 
complicated grammati- 
cal structures, and thus 
have a basic under- 
standing of the gram- 
matical forms of all 
“Germanic” languages 
(which include Eng- 
lish). In contrast, the 
Japanese student of 
English, for example, is 
often learning his or her 
first “Germanic” lan- 
guage and has little 
experience in the pro- 
cess of language learning. 

Obviously, the needs of the Swiss 
student studying English are quite differ- 
ent from those of students with other lan- 
guage backgrounds. Most Swiss students 
have reached an intermediate level in 
English before the take their first “ESL” 
course. At Global American Language 
Institute (GALI) in San Diego, we have 
O that the Swiss students who 
to the United States to improve 



their English need to be challenged in the 
four fundamental areas of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. They are 
ready to watch American films in English 
and to discuss the plots and characteriza- 
tion. They are ready to read reviews of 
films, books, plays — and to write 
reviews themselves. They are prepared to 
study business and other subjects in 
English. 

With regard to the “Accuracy vs. 
Fluency” issue ( ESL Magazine , 
March/ April, 1998), the Swiss students 
of English already have a great deal of 
fluency and are ready to sharpen up their 
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Adrian , a Swiss student , Dr. Matson and Nancy Kaye celebrating 
graduation aboard the Global American Language Institute yacht Orion. 



accuracy. Their goal is to increase the 
precision with which they are able to 
convey ideas in English. They need to 
process complex texts in a variety of sub- 
ject matter areas, to practice composing 
texts in English, and receive feedback 
where they encounter problems. In order 
to challenge the high intermediate and 
advanced Swiss students, GALI has 
developed several approaches that have 
been popular with most students. 
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Tapping Into Students’ Interests 

A “subject matter” approach is popular 
with the Swiss students because it pre- 
sents an added challenge. It is true that 
some excellent textbooks are available 
that touch on many subject matter areas, 
but the Swiss students are usually pre- 
pared to go into these subjects in greater 
depth. At GALI, they often focus on 
business, law, and other subjects, in addi- 
tion to just English language. Thus, they 
learn English by using it to learn about 
subjects that interest them. The following 
case history is one example of this 
approach. 

Manfred took an 
extended leave from his 
job in Switzerland and 
came to the United 
States to improve his 
already excellent Eng- 
lish. His grammar was 
good, and he did not 
want to spend his time in 
the United States study- 
ing what he could learn 
just as well at home in 
Switzerland from a 
book. He wanted to 
learn how to use 
American English with 
the same proficiency as 
he did Swiss German 
and High German. He 
had already achieved 
fluency in many con- 
texts. His goal now was 
to expand the number of 
his fluency contexts to 
include all of his areas of 
interest and to increase 
the precision with which 
he spoke English in general. 

One of Manfred’s goals was to sail a 
boat around the world. A good knowl- 
edge of English would help him do this, 
but he also need a working knowledge of 
celestial navigation. GALI was able to 
make use of Manfred’s motivation by 
developing a study program in which he 
read a book on celestial navigation chap- 
ter by chapter as homework. He was to 
bring to class “digested” versions of the 
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navigational principles in his own 
English words. The instructor would 
point out any errors in his written texts, 
and Manfred would present his newly 
gained knowledge to the group in 
English. 

In Switzerland, Manfred had learned 
a technique of language study used in 
Germany for many decades called 
“Nacherzaehlung,” in which the student 
listens to a narrative in the target lan- 
guage and then repeats it to the best of 
his ability in his own target language 
words. Manfred was able to apply this 
technique to his study of celestial naviga- 
tion in English. In cases where he ran 
into difficulty, he would read the difficult 
passage over a few times and then com- 
pose it in his own words. 

When Manfred presented a lesson in 
celestial navigation to his classmates, 
their task was to understand the informa- 
tion. To do so, they needed to ask ques- 
tions to gain clarity, and Manfred’s task 
was to provide this clarification. Through 
this process of learning celestial naviga- 
tion and “teaching” it to his classmates in 
English, Manfred faced the kind of chal- 
lenge that stimulated him, resulting in a 
great deal of language acquisition in a 
short time. Eventually, Manfred bought 
an inexpensive plastic sextant and 
demonstrated to his group the procedure 
for taking a sun fix. 

In addition to learning the English 
necessary to understand and teach celes- 
tial navigation, Manfred was prompted 
by questioning from his classmates to 
discuss his reasons for wanting to cir- 
cumnavigate the earth. He came to real- 
ize that some of these reasons were still 
not clear in the Swiss German language 
of his mind, and for the first time in his 
life, he found himself exploring new ter- 
ritory in English. He faced the challenge 
of using English to gain insight into him- 
self and to discover what was motivating 
him. This Swiss student, who began the 
course at GALI somewhat bored and dis- 
tant from his group members, grew 
increasingly engaged and lively through 
the weeks and at the end of the course, 
enrolled for additional study. 

Manfred is only one of many Swiss 
students who needed a particular kind of 
challenge in order to learn English at 
GALI. When a student first enrolls for a 
course of study at GALI, we make a spe- 
cial effort to determine her or his inter- 
ests and the subject areas that will have 
the most appeal so that we can tailor at 
least some of the language instruction to 
these interests. The Swiss students, per- 
haps more than most others, seem to 
require a special challenge — one that 
— yond what is offered in even the 
1L texts available. For example, 



another Swiss student who appeared a bit 
bored at the beginning of her course at 
GALI was able to make an accomplish- 
ment similar to Manfred’s by reading in 
English about her future occupation of 
flower arranging and teaching her class 
about the techniques that she was learn- 
ing and actually demonstrating some 
arrangements in class — in English, of 
course. She returned to Switzerland not 
only a better speaker of English, but a 
better flower arranger. 

Using Theatre, Television 
and Film 

In addition to developing individualized 
study programs for the Swiss students 
that are based on their hobbies and inter- 
ests, GALI has found that the high inter- 
mediate and advanced Swiss students 
readily accept the challenge provided by 
a study of English through the theater, 
television, and film. Students often have 
the opportunity to study a play in class 
that will be produced at one of San 
Diego’s many excellent theaters. Then 
they go to the theater as a group and 
attend a performance after which we are 
usually able to arrange interviews with 
some cast members or the director. 

Film has been very popular for 
teaching advanced Swiss students at 
GALI. The school’s library has copies of 
screen plays that are used in learning 
English. The instructor works through 
the written dialogue of a screen play line 
by line with the group, discussing idioms 
and providing students with the opportu- 
nity to play the various parts. After get- 
ting to know a movie in this manner, the 
students are thrilled to watch it on video- 
tape. For once, they understand every- 
thing — all of the English in the film, and 
it stays with them. Then comes a further 
challenge: writing about the plot and 
characters and composing a movie 
review. As another form of challenge to 
the Swiss students, GALI assigns the 
composition of skits and plays, which the 
class presents to other GALI classes. 

Using Personal Histories 

Perhaps the most successful technique 
that we have found to challenge the inter- 
mediate and advanced Swiss students is 
the “Life Story.” The autobiographical 
approach asks the students to write their 
own life stories with emphasis on the 
major “turning points” of their lives. 
They then present them to the class, one 
chapter or episode at a time. The group 
members are responsible for understand- 
ing and remembering the life stories of 
their classmates. That means that they 
have to pay close attention and ask ques- 
tions to gain a clear picture of the life 
being presented. Each student writes his 



or her own version of the life of each 
group member as a continuing process 
through, the course of instruction. These 
biographies of classmates encourage a 
kind of bonding that rarely occurs in 
classes that limit instruction to grammar 
or to the typical ESL texts. And this 
bonding in turn promotes more complex 
language interactions, stimulation, and 
added incentive to acquire the language. 

One Swiss student discovered, as 
she worked through her autobiography at 
GALI, that there was a distinct pattern in 
the course of her relationships with men. 
When she expressed a desire to explore 
the dynamics of such relationships, her 
instructor found a copy of John Gray’s 
book Men Are From Mars; Women Are 
from Venus in the GALI library. This stu- 
dent was fascinated from the first pages 
and, in addition to her other homework, 
read the chapters one after another, learn- 
ing the new vocabulary and summarizing 
the ideas. At the end of her course at 
GALI, she told her instructor that she 
was amazed at how much English she 
had learned and how much she had 
learned about relationships. Before she 
went back to Switzerland, she bought 
other books and audiotapes by Gray so 
that she could continue her study. 

The Swiss students respond particu- 
larly well to these strategies. The written 
texts are read carefully by the instructor, 
errors are identified, and suggestions are 
made for improving the writing. During 
oral presentations, the instructor makes 
appropriate comments on the language 
use when it will not interfere with the 
actual communication that is taking 
place. 

The approach that GALI takes par- 
ticularly with Swiss students in empha- 
sizing English as an instrument, as a 
means of communication, does not 
intend to minimize the study of the 
English language itself. The focus is on 
the process — English in use — rather than 
on English as an object to be analyzed. 
Appropriate occasions often arise in con- 
texts of dynamic use of English for ana- 
lyzing syntactical patterns and generaliz- 
ing about the forms of the various parts 
of speech, but as noted earlier, the Swiss 
students have already done much of this 
analyzing. The real challenge for the 
Swiss lies in the increasingly complex 
and precise use of English to explore 
subject matter fields and areas of person- 
al interest. 



Nancy Kaye has taught ESL for many 
years. She currently manages the Global 
American Language Institute (GALI) in 
San Diego. Don Matson , Ph.D. (UCSD), 
is director of GALI and has taught ESL 
since I960. 
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Problem: You needed to correct 25 
student papers, create tomorrow's lesson plan, 
tonight is Parent Night, and the superintendent 
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to you whether you’re facing the new year with confidence or uncertainty. 
The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) is a true professional partner for 
teachers. Allene Grognet explains the mission of CAL and how its activities 
during the past 40 years have contributed to accomplishing that mission. 

Many students may face the new school year with apprehension because 
school is a like a foreign country — with a different language and culture than 
home. Patty Omdorff describes how the Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
public school system is strengthening the connection between school and 
home to help ESL students and their parents find greater success and 
satisfaction with their school experience. 

Advanced students of English often feel that they have reached a plateau 
in their conversational ability. Nancy Kaye and Don Matson describe some 
interesting ways that teachers can use writing to help students go deeper in 
their conversations and say exactly what they want to say, not just the closest 
approximation they can manage in the new language. 

As in many countries around the world, the use of English is expanding 
into the daily lives of many South Koreans. Patrick Hwang describes how 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine, 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401. Include your 
name and position or address. 



John Rassias 

t> I was pleased to see my esteemed col- 
league John Rassias on the cover of ESL 
Magazine (May/June 2000). In my opinion, 
his method of using drama to teach lan- 
guage is very powerful — one of the best 
ways of providing students with truly inter- 
esting and comprehensible input. 

— Stephen Krashen 
University of Southern California 

t> I write as an early doubter to congratu- 
late you on your profile of John Rassias. It 
managed to shed light upon both the extra- 
ordinary personal qualities of this giant in 
our guild but also upon the broader dimen- 
sions of the still -controversial Method as 
practiced at Dartmouth and in dozens of 
countries. 

I have a certain sympathy — though 
less and less, frankly, as firm evidence 
accumulates — for those to whom the 
Method seems extreme (it is) and an assault 



upon their dignity as professionals (it is) 
because I scoffed at first at this huffing, 
whuffing, vandalizing intrusion into the 
placidity of the world I’d learned in and 
taught in for so long. 

But I concluded along with Anouilh 
that, just as ‘Thonneur du soldat c’est de 
vaincre,” the dignity of the professor is to 
have conveyed, freshly and profoundly, the 
“best things of the culture” to the next gen- 
eration. I’ve followed Rassias across conti- 
nents, in and out of the classroom, among 
adults and younger students for some twen- 
ty years now and find with ever-renewed 
amazement that he’s still at it with unre- 
pentant and undiminished vigor. 

— Brigadier General 
Alan Farrell, Ph.D. 

Virginia Military Institute 

t> Thank you for the frank and revealing 
interview with John Rassias of Dartmouth 
College. It brings background and reality to 
the “how” and the “why” of his experiential 
approach to language learning, making a 
solid case for including meaningful and 
appropriate emotional ties to the soul of 
language learning as a complement to the 
analytical and sometimes passive learning 
that often seems to occur in so-called com- 
municative classrooms. 

— Dr. Joel Goldfield 
Director 

Culpeper Language Resource Center 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, CT 

t> I wanted to tell you that I enjoyed your 
article on John Rassias very much. 

— Sandy Baldwin 
Florida 



Title VII Funding 

t> The article on Title VII funding gave a 
very helpful guide for applying for Title 
VII funds. While I cannot apply for those 
particular funds since I am an administrator 
of an ESL program for adults, it provides 
me a step-by step process for finding out 
about and applying for federal funds target- 
ed to adults learning ESL. 

— Carolyn Harding 
ESL Specialist 
Adult and Community Education 
Fairfax County Public Schools 

Representing ESL Students 
in the Community 

Sandra Prager’s article on managing the 
relationship between ESL professionals 
and other school faculty is so important and 
well done. Stress and misunderstandings 
between colleagues really do lead to a 
“negative cycle of recrimination between 
the teacher and the administration.” This is 
the first time I have ever read anything that 
addressed this problem! The article 
describes how to diplomatically and effec- 
tively win over colleagues and administra- 
tors in a professional way. Her 10 princi- 
ples are very practical and comprehensive, 
tackling the issue from just about every 
angle. This article has really helped opened 
my eyes to the big picture and has given me 
encouragement in how to overcome these 
issues. Most of these principles would be 
appropriate for just about any working rela- 
tionship. I recommend that all ESL teach- 
ers, administrators, directors and faculty 
read this article and be encouraged! 

— Heather Fowler 
Pennsylvania 
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Grants are limited. Grants are offered for 80% to 87.5% of the cost of site licenses 
for 10 award winning titles based on the percentage of students on free or reduced 
lunch. Schools provide evaluations in exchange for this grant. 

ORE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SOFTWARE 

^ 



in the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Program 

1 I Please send me the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant 
Information Package which describes the ten software 
titles and includes a simple application for the grant. 

I understand I am under no obligation to participate. 
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Grants Announced for Hispanic 
Serving Institutions 

E ducation Secretary Richard W. 

Riley announced in mid June 
the award of $25.8 million to fund 
76 new grants to Hispanic serving 
organizations (HSI) to improve 
their facilities, academic programs 
and student services. HSIs are col- 
leges or universities in which 
Hispanics represent at least 25 
percent of the student population 
and in which at least half of those 
students are low-income. About 
195 two- and four-year schools have been designated as 
HSIs. About 40 percent of Hispanic undergraduate stu- 
dents are enrolled in these schools. Funded under Title V 
of the Higher Education Amendments of 1998, the pro- 
gram aims to enhance academic offerings, program quali- 
ty and institutional stability. Seven of the grants are one- 
year planning grants to give institutions the opportunity to 
analyze their strengths and weaknesses and take steps to 
prepare a Title V development grant application for the fol- 
lowing year. The remaining 69 grants are five-year devel- 
opment grants to implement specific activities such as 
establishing community outreach programs with local ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, offering special programs 
to improve students’ academic success, purchasing books, 
telecommunications materials, scientific or laboratory 
equipment, and supporting exchanges, fellowships and 
other faculty development programs, www.ed.gov. 



I New Report on School/Community 
| Partnerships 

T he Center for Research on Education, Diversity and 
Excellence (CREDE) recently released its report 
i Broadening the Base: School/Community Partnerships 
j Serving Language Minority Students at Risk. The report 
j outlines findings from a study of partnerships between 
| schools and community-based organizations that promote 
j the academic achievement of language minority students. 

| It describes the types of community-based organizations 
j that partner with schools, the ways that partners work 
| together, and the work that they do. The study, based on 
| surveys of 31 partnerships and visits to 18 throughout the 
I United States, found four elements to be essential to suc- 
j cessful partnerships: adequate 
j resources (staff, funding, 
j space and materials), partner- 
| ship and program flexibility, 
j responsiveness to clients 
j needs, and evaluation. 

The report concludes with recommendations for 
; developing partnerships and programs: 1) assure that 
I potential partners are fully committed, 2) maintain com- 
j munication, 3) ensure strong leadership at the program 
I level, 4) start small and build carefully, and 5) look for 
i opportunity. To order copies of the report, which includes 
j descriptions of many of the partnerships, contact 
I Dissemination Coordinator, CREDE, Center for Applied 
| Linguistics, 4646 40th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016- 
i 1859; 202-362-0700; crede@cal.org. 




Richard W. Riley 




McGraw-Hill to Acquire Tribune Education 



T ribune Company announced in June that it has 

agreed to sell Tribune Education to The McGraw-Hill 
Companies, a global publishing, financial, information 
and media services company, for approximately $635 mil- 
lion in cash, subject to certain adjustments. The sale will 
allow Tribune to focus on its media businesses of broad- 
casting, publishing and interactive. 

The McGraw-Hill Companies' educational publishing 
unit, McGraw-Hill Education, will acquire Tribune 
Education's Everyday Learning/Creative 
Publications Group, Instructional Fair Group, 

Landoll, NTC/Contemporary Publishing Group 
and The Wright Group. 

The Wright Group is a leading publisher of 
elementary school language arts materials that 
promote a comprehensive approach to literacy 
through a variety of strategies including immersion into lit- 
erature and direct and explicit skills instruction. The 
Wright Group provides professional staff development, 
annually training about 75,000 teachers and administra- 
tors in more than 1,500 workshops nationwide. 

NTC/Contemporary Publishing Group publishes 
educational materials for elementary through adult 
learners including ESL materials. 

The sale of Tribune’s education businesses to The 
McGraw-Hill Companies is subject to Hart-Scott-Rodino 
^nproval and the approval of The McGraw-Hill Companies 



board of directors. The transaction is expected to close in 
the third quarter of 2000. 

McGraw-Hill has been publishing academic English 
language instructional materials since 1984 and currently 
publishes multi-skill materials for adult, academic, high 
school and elementary levels as well as books on meth- 
ods of second language teaching. Popular McGraw-Hill 
titles include the "Connect with English” video series and 
the Interactions and Mosaic series. 

The McGraw-Hill Companies is a global informa- 
tion services provider serving the financial ser- 
vices, education and business information mar- 
kets through leading brands such as Standard & 
Poor’s, Business Week and McGraw-Hill 
Education. Founded in 1888, the corporation has 
more than 400 offices in 32 countries. Sales in 
1999 were $4 billion. 

Tribune, a Fortune 500 company in 2000, is a 
media company with businesses in 23 major U.S. mar- 
kets. Through its television and radio broadcasting, pub- 
lishing and interactive operations, Tribune reaches nearly 
80 percent of U.S. households daily. Tribune Broadcasting 
owns and operates 22 major market television stations as 
well as the Chicago Cubs baseball team. Tribune 
Publishing is the third largest U.S. newspaper group with 
11 market-leading newspapers including the Los Angeles 
Times and the Chicago Tribune. 
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Condition of Education 2000 
Report Just Released 

T he congressionally mandat- 
ed annual report The 
Condition of Education was 
released in June by the U.S. 

Department of Education’s 
National Clearinghouse for 
Education Statistics. The main 
sections of the. report are 
Participation in Education, 

Learner Outcomes, Student 
Effort and Academic Progress, 

Quality of Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Envir- 
onments, The Context of Postsecondary Education, and 
Societal Support for Learning. 

Of particular interest to educators serving minorities 
and language minority students are statistics regarding 
participation in preprimary education, racial-ethnic distri- 
bution of public school students, parental education by 
race-ethnicity, and undergraduate enrollment of minority 
students. The 386-page report may be viewed and printed 
from http://nces.ed. gov./pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid 
=2000062. 



Multiple Intelligences Research 
Opportunity 

F oreign language and English as a second language teach- 
ers (grades K-12) who would like to participate in the 
second national Multiple Intelligences Research Study this 
fall should contact Marjorie Hall Haley at George Mason 
University, Fairfax, Virginia, (703) 993-8710, mhaley ©citi- 
zen. infi.net or mhaley@gmu.edu. For more information 
about multiple intelligences, visit http://members.aol.com7 
kluton/ or see the article by Mary Ann Christison in ESL 
Magazine, Sept/Oct 1999. 



Free Technology Training 
for Teachers 

T o help educators become more computer literate, the 
non-profit National Education Foundation Cyber- 
Learning is offering 5,000 applicants a full tuition scholar- 
ship of $2,000 to take Internet-based courses. Among the 
more than 400 topics offered are Microsoft Office, 
WordPerfect, Web design and Web applications, E-com- 
merce and Oracle. Sign up at www.cyberleaming.org. 
Registration is $75.00. 





July 

EH 2-5 Australian Council of 
TESOL Associations and 
QATESOL, Brisbane, Australia.- 
Contact Jenny Miller, 
J.Miller@mailbox.uq.edu.au. 

0 8-9 TESOL Southern Cone 
Academy, Montevideo, 

Uruguay. Contact 703-836-0774. 

0 10-12 Uruguay TESOL, 

Montevideo, Uruguay. Contact 
gabo@multi.com.uy. 

m 11-12 ETAMSRATESOL, 

Jerusalem, Israel. Contact 
valerie@vms.huji.ac.il. 

0 17-20 Brazil TESOL, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Contact 
nadias@yazigi.net.br. 

□ 21-23 TESOL Midwest 

Academy, Chicago, IL. Contact 
703-836-0774. 

0 24-28 Center for Advanced 
Research on Language 
Acquisition (CARLA), 

Minneapolis, MN. Contact 
612-626-8600. 

0 31-1 Association of Blnational 
Centers of Latin America 
(ABLA), Lima, Peru. Contact 
dacjate@icpna.edu. pe. 

August 

m 7-8 Utah State Office of 
Education, Salt Lake City, UT. 
Contact 801-538-7844. 

September 



0 15-17 Association of Teachers 
of English of the Czech 
Republic (ATECR), Plzen, 

Czech Republic. Contact 
hurtova@eryz.zcu.cz. 

m 22-25 TESOLANZ. National 
Conference on Community 
Languages and ESOL, 
Auckland, NZ. Contact Helen 
Nicholls, hkniche@iprolink.co.nz. 

B 25-28 ACE of Florida, 

Tallahassee, FL. Contact 
850-222-2233. 

0 28-30 TESL Canada and TESL 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Contact Sandra Heft, 
smheft@navnet. net. 

0 30-1 Korea TESOL, Taegu, 
South Korea. Contact Jane 
Hoelker, hoelkerj@hotmail.com. 

October 

0 7 Michigan TESOL, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Contact Brenda 
Imber, 734-763-6377. 

m 13-15 ASCOCOPI (Columbian 
Association of Teachers of 
English), Cartagena, Columbia. 
Contact JoEllen M. Simpson, 
jsimpson@columbianet.net. 

0 14 Washington Area TESOL, 

Fairfax, VA. Contact Richard 
Grant, 703-684-1494. 

0 14 Indiana TESOL, 

Indianapolis, IN. Contact John 
Graney, aafgrane@isugw.ind- 
state.edu. 



M 19-22 Mexico TESOL, 

Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Contact MEXTESOL2000@ 
yahoo.com. 

0 27 Oregon TESOL, Oregon City, 
OR. Contact Molly Williams, 
503-657-6958 x2596. 

m 27-28 TexTESOL State, San 

Antonio, TX. Contact Dr. Chris 
Green, 210-444-1710. 

m 27-30 New York State TESOL, 

Rochester, NY. Contact www. 
nystesol.org/AnnualConf.html. 

November 

0 2-5 Japan Association for 
Language Teaching (JALT), 

Shizuoka, Japan. Contact 
jalt@gol.com. 

El 3-4 Washington TESOL, Seattle, 
WA. Contact 425-788-7593. 

0 3-5 Egypt TESOL, Cairo, Egypt. 
Contact Deena Boarie, 
cdc@intouch.com. 

m 4 Maryland TESOL, Arnold, MD. 
Contact Elizabeth Holden, 
410-767-0631. 

0 9-11 Colorado TESOL, 

Longmont, CO. Contact Larry 
R. Fisher, 303-938-2584. 

0 10-11 Minnesota TESOL, St. 
Paul, MN. Contact Larry R. 
Fisher, 651-962-5987. 

M 10-12 Slovak Association of 
Teachers of English, 

Bratislava, Slovakia. Contact 
andlichova@fphil.uniba.sk. 

0 23-25 TESL Association of 
Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
Contact 905-737-8562. 

r 




0 15-17 Panama TESOL, Panama 0 19-21 Southeast Florida 



City, Panama. Contact Carlos 
A. King, cking@sinfo.net. 
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TESOL, Miami, FL. Contact 
Allene Gronet, allene@cal.org. 
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Send for your FREE Interactive 
CD-ROM Demonstration Program 

Name 

School 

Address 

City 

State 



Zip Code, 



Phone ( ), 



Oxford University Press, ESL Department 
1 98 Madison Ave., New York, NY 1 001 6 



0 

0 www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 



expires 12/31/00 

K100 





Explore 33,000 Museums! 



I always skim through the Cyberscope column in 
Newsweek. In the June 19, 2000 issue the heading 
“What Place Art?” caught my eye and brought to my 
attention a true gem: the Museum Network (http://muse- 
umnetwork.com), a Web site that provides information on 
33,000 museums worldwide. 

Home Page 

The home page of this incredibly rich site is attractive and 
well organized. The primary sections are Entertainment, 
Shopping, Learning, For Museum Professionals, and 
Images & More. You can click on any of these titles to go 
directly to that page. Links are also provided to feature sto- 
ries. TTie current feature stories are “Commemorating the 
National D-Day Museum,” “The Last Stop for the Art of 
Bloomsbury,” and “Historic Costume Collection Goes 
Digital.” 

The Quick Directory divides the museums into seven 
categories, and Quick Picks provides links to a few muse- 
ums in each. Some examples are the Museum of Bad Art in 
Boston (Art & Design), the Salem Witch Museum 
(History), the Bath Postal Museum in Bath, UK (Special 
Interest), Museo de la Real Plaza de Toros de Sevilla in 
Spain (Sports), and the Kindermuseum Zoom in Vienna, 
Austria (Kids). I would especially recommend the excellent 
Salem Witch Museum site. 

The Home Page also offers a search feature that can be 
used to find a specific museum, exhibit, or place. 

Entertainment Page 

This page links popular movies with museums. For exam- 
ple, you can read about the movie The Gladiator and then 
click to visit the Galleria Borghese in Rome to see a well- 
preserved, ancient mosaic of a gladiator. Dinosaur films are 
always popular, especially with young people, and this page 
includes a link to a dinosaur museum. 



Learning Page 

Teachers will find this page interesting and useful. It fea- 
tures learning exhibits, feature stories, school and family 
resources, and theme tours on the Web. The four theme 
tours listed were the “Children’s Book Tour” (all about 
books for children), “Flight” (from Leonardo da Vinci to 
the Wright Brothers), “Meander through the 1870s” (how 
people lived in the Wild West of the United States in that 
decade), and “Exploring Portraits” (a tour of famous faces 
and the artists who painted them). 



Shopping 

I sometimes find that I like the museum shops almost as 
“O" 1 * as museums themselves. Here one can^shc^jf 
ERIC in many museum shops after visiting the exhibits. 

o 



The books, videos and CDs will probably be of particular 
interest to teachers. 

Note: Visitors to this site should be warned that down- 
loading can be slow because of the many graphics. Touring 
the entire site can be frustratingly slow. It is probably best 
to go to the site with a specific purpose, not for casual 
browsing (unless, of course, you want to get an overview of 
this excellent site). 



Christine Meloni teaches in the EFL Department at The 
George Washington University in Washington, D.C. She 
welcomes comments and suggestions at cfmeloni® hot- 
mail. com. 

All of Christine Meloni s Networthy columns are available 
online. See the index at http://www.eslmag.com/networ- 
thy.html. 



Finally, a complete English language 
learning solution for children... 

The QKids Kit 

T his unique collection of tools successfully guides young 
students through the essential early years of language 
learning. The Kit contains QSteps 1 & 2, QSurf 1 & 2 and 
QTest CD-Roms (5 CD-ROMs in all), 4 videocassettes, 

4 audiocassettes, 5 copies each of 7 activity books, 

6 board games, 170 flash cards, soft toys of the 
programs main characters, “Winnie” the Penguin and 
“Freddie” the Frog and a Teacher’s Resource Manual 
complete with extensive lesson plans to integrate all of 
the media into virtually any learning environment. 

Upon completion, the QKids Kit provides students 
with an active vocabulary of more than 1500 words, 

1 the ability to read and understand short passages and 
respond to simple spoken language, as well as, understand 
basic language structure and the alphabet. 

058331 QKids Kit (QSteps & QSurf) $738.00 

057811 QSteps Kit $349.00 

058111 QSurf Kit $425.00 

1 - 800 - 456-5825 

gesslerq@qgroupplc.com • tvww.gesslerq.com 




THE LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERTS 
15 East Salem Ave., Suite 201, Roanoke, VA 24011 
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HomeUnk Readers 

Grades K-6 

Tear-out Little Books to read 
in class and then take home. 
Complete with lessons and 
worksheets. 



\ i Storytelling 
Anthology 
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Storytelling Anthologies 

Grades 1-3 

A Collections of multicultural 
literature for enhancement of 
oral listening skills. 



Let’s Talk Cards 

Grades 1-3 

24 illustrated, theme-related cards 
(12" x 16") with suggestions on the 
reverse side for activities. 



Nowfomor Cook A 
Stott foretman 




Newcomer Books 

Grades 1-2, 3-5, 6-8 

A 72 pages of social and survival 
language for students with little 
or no experience in English. 

Newcomer Teacher 

Suggestion Books 

A One per grade level, Grades 1-8. 

A Focus on social and academic 
language development. 

A Additional theme-based activities 
for newcomers. 



n=> 




Newcomer Phonics 

Kaye Wiley 
Grades 2-8 

A supplementary phonics program 
for ESL newcomers presented in a 
lively literacy activities book. 




Word by Word Primary 
Phonics Picture Dictionary 

Steven I. Molinsky and Bill Bliss 
Grades K-4 

A systematic, phonics-based vocabulary 
development program in a lively and 
motivating picture dictionary format! 



C O 



Pearson 

Education 
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Contact your ESL Specialist today for details! 

1 - 800 - 375-2375 







Your Professional Partner: 

The Center for Applied Linguistics 



by Allene G. Grognet 



I n 1999 the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL) celebrated its 
40th birthday. That is quite a mile- 
stone for an organization that has relied 
on “soft money” throughout its exis- 
tence. But CAL is like no other lan- 
guage and linguistics organization in 
the world, and its value for language 
teachers and other language profes- 
sionals is inestimable. 

CAL is a private, non-profit, non- 
affiliated organization with its main 
office in Washington, D.C., 
and a satellite office in 
Sarasota, Florida. CAL’s staff 
is comprised of about 60 
scholars and educators who 
use the findings of linguistics 
and related sciences to identi- 
fy and address language- 
related problems. CAL con- 
ducts a wide range of activi- 
ties including research, 
teacher education, analysis 
and dissemination of infor- 
mation, design and develop- 
ment of instructional materi- 
als, technical assistance, con- 
ference planning, program : 1 L| 
evaluation, and policy analy- 
sis. Its current mission is to 
improve communication 
through better understanding 
of language and culture. 



Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy 
Education (NCLE), an adjunct ERIC 
clearinghouse that publishes print and 
Web-based information about literacy 
education for adults learning English 
as a second language. NCLE also oper- 
ates an e-mail list serve. 

Research and Resource 
Partnerships 

CAL is also a partner in the Center for 
Research on Education, Diversity & 




Clearinghouses for 
Languages, Linguistics, 
and Literacy 

The longest running of CAL’s 
projects has been the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics. Through a 
contract with the U. S. Department of 
Education/Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), 
the Clearinghouse maintains a print 
and Web information base about for- 
eign language education, English as a 
second language, bilingual education 
and linguistics. Except for a two-year 
period, the Clearinghouse, has always 
Q 1 CAL home. 

!AL also houses the National 
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Excellence (CREDE), which is operat- 
ed by the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. CREDE is one of the topi- 
cal research centers funded by the U. S. 
Department of Education/OERI. For 
this center, CAL conducts research on 
two-way immersion education, shel- 
tered instruction, and newcomer pro- 
grams and assists in the dissemination 
of CREDE’s findings. . x 

•mm u* 408 



CAL is also a partner with 
Georgetown University and The 
George Washington University in the 
National Capitol Language Resource 
Center and is a partner with Iowa State 
University in the National K-12 
Foreign Language Resource Center. 

A Focus on Language Teaching 

Since its founding, CAL has also taken 
the lead in studying the teaching of the 
less commonly taught languages in the 
United States. More recently, 
CAL broadened its foreign lan- 
guage scope to look at foreign 
language in the elementary 
schools (FLES) and the teaching 
of the commonly taught lan- 
guages (French, German, Italian, 
Russian and Spanish), as well. 
CAL helped establish and now 
maintains the secretariat for the 
National Network on Early 
Language Learning, an organiza- 
tion of teachers, administrators, 
and researchers that promotes 
opportunities for all children to 
learn additional languages. 

In the last year, CAL has 
undertaken a comprehensive 
national consensus development 
project for the framework of the 
first National Assessment of 
Educational Progress for foreign 
language. CAL also conducted a 
survey of state certification 
boards, local school districts, and 
teacher preparation programs to 
determine how foreign language 
competency is being assessed for 
K-12 teachers. 

In the area of bilingual educa- 
tion, CAL has researched and 
documented the status of two-way 
immersion programs in the United 
States for the last 15 years. A database 
of program profiles is given on the 
CAL Web site. In addition to that area 
of investigation, CAL is currently con- 
ducting research on how reading skills 
acquired in Spanish transfer when 
English language learners begin read- 
ing in English and how this transfer 
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benefits the development of English 
literacy. The CAL staff regularly pro- 
vides professional development for 
bilingual educators including in-ser- 
vice training for bilingual paraprofes- 
sionals and summer institutes for 
teachers in two-way programs. 

Since its inception in 1959, CAL 
has been involved in English as a sec- 
ond or foreign language. In the early 
1960s CAL sponsored a series of con- 
ferences that focused attention on the 
need for a professional organization for 
teachers in the rapidly growing field of 
ESL/EFL. These conferences were 
pivotal in the formation of the profes- 
sional organization Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL). CAL has worked closely 
with TESOL over the past 40. years, 
most recently conducting the Pre-K — 
12 ESL Standards and Assessment 
Project. In the 1960s CAL also con- 
vened and acted as secretariat for the 
National Advisory' Council on the 
Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language (NACTEFL), which brought 
together U.S. government agencies, 
university professors, and others to dis- 
cuss national and/ international lan- 
guage education needs and strategies. 
CAL was also instrumental in the 
development of the .Test of English as a 
Foreign Language , (TOEFL), recog- 
nized today as the standard in interna- 
tional testing in English as a foreign 
language. 

A Focus on Refugee Needs 

In late spring 1975, shortly after the 
fall of Saigon, CAL established the 
National Indochinese Clearinghouse to 
focus on the needs of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese, Cambodian, and 
Laotian refugees and the teachers and 
social workers working with them. By 
the opening of school that fall, CAL 
had developed and disseminated mate- 
rials on Southeast Asian languages and 
cultures to schools across the country, 
as well as materials and methods of 
teaching ESL to adults and children. 
This same work continues with 
refugees today — only the ethnicities, 
languages, and places of origin of the 
refugees have changed. The current 
information collection and dissemina- 
tion activities to serve refugee needs 
are conducted by CAL’s Refugee 
Service Center with support from the 
U.S. Department of State. 

and Practice In ESL 

j/ f° r expanding the knowledge 
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base in ESL has persisted to the pre- 
sent, and CAL has been heavily 
involved in both research and practice. 
In the 1980s CAL developed and dis- 
seminated the Basic English Skill Test 
(BEST ) to measure authentic language 
proficiency in listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing for adult ESL 
learners. CAL also produced the tech- 
nology-driven English for Industry , a 
videodisc course for self-instructional 
English in industrial settings. CAL also 
worked in content-based ESL, con- 
ducting research and developing mate- 
rials to clarify the language of mathe- 
matics, science and social studies that 
posed learning problems for limited 
English speakers. 



Addressing Immigrant Needs 

In the 1 990s CAL continued many of 
the ESL/EFL programs developed in 
the 1980s and expanded upon them. 
Addressing the needs of immigrants 
remained an important focus. CAL 
conducted a three-year program in 
adult immigrant education to improve 
instruction in ESL and employment 
skills for that population. CAL studied 
short-term newcomer programs for 
recently arrived secondary students 
with limited English proficiency and 
evaluated the effectiveness of these 
programs in promoting successful tran- 
sition into U.S. schools. CAL also 
coordinated a program of research and 
development on program reform for 
secondary immigrant students. CAL 
became a partner with Educational 
Testing Service in one of 15 
Comprehensive Regional Technical 
Assistance Centers funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education to focus on 
the needs of .children in high-poverty 
areas of Florida, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 



Professional Development 

As we head into the next century, 
CAL’s attention is turned to ongoing 
professional development for teachers 
and teacher educators in ESL/EFL and 
content education. In Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, CAL has worked 
with educators to integrate language 
and content instruction for English lan- 
guage learners. CAL has also devel- 
oped video and print materials on what 
all- teachers need to know about lan- 
guage in order to teach reading to lin- 
guistically diverse students. CAL has 
published two comprehensive profes- 
sional development programs (one for 
elementary teachers, the; other for sec- 



Mining the 
Riches of CAL 

www.cal.org 

A wealth of resources at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics is just a click 
away. The following list is only a 
sample of what CAL has to offer. 

► News about CAL and upcoming events. 

► Topic Areas including: 

•Adult ESL Literacy 
•Bilingual Education 
•Dialects/Ebonics 
•Foreign Languages 
•Immigrant Education 
•K-12 ESL 

•Language and Testing 
•Public Policy - 

► Clearinghouses where documents can 
be viewed and downloaded: 

•ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics (www.cal.org/ericcll) 
•National Clearinghouse for ESL 
Literacy Education (www.org/ncle) 

► Centers such as: 

•Center for Research on Education, 
Diversity & Excellence 
(www.cal.org/crede) 

•CAL’s Refugee Service Center 
(www.cal.org/rsc) 

► Research Briefs and Digests, excellent 
two-page publications on topics of 
interest in the field of education. 

Some examples include: 

•Professional Development for 
Teachers in Culturally Diverse Schools 
•Promoting Language Proficiency and 
Academic Achievement Through 
Cooperation 

•Multiple Intelligences: Theory and 
Practice in Adult Education 
•Native Language Literacy and Adult 
ESL Instruction 

•Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom 
•Reading and the Adult ESL Learner 
•Using Videos with Adult English 
Language Learners 

► Resource Guides (some examples) 
•Internet Resources for Teachers of 
English as a Second Language 
•Preparing to Teach English Abroad 
•Two-Way (Dual) Immersion 

► CAL Reporter, a newsletter published 
twice yearly. It is available in print and 
on the Web. 

► Additional Products 

► Services 

► Databases/Directories 
► Projects 

► Links to other services and 
organizations. 
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ondary teachers) to help them meet the 
needs of English language learners in 
their classrooms. 

Publications 

CAL has had a long and distinguished 
publication and dissemination pro- 
gram.The following are illustrative of 
that history. In the 1960s CAL and the 
University of Chicago Press published 
ten volumes on contrastive linguistics 
of English structures and phonology 
with the five most commonly taught 
languages. The 1960s also saw the pub- 
lication of the Urban Language 
Studies , beginning with major studies 
on Black Vernacular English and 
expanding to regional varieties of 
English such as Appalachian and 
Puerto Rican English, and the social 
stratification of English in New York 
City. 

In the 1970s CAL published 
Current Perspectives in Bilingual 
Education , four volumes which dealt 
with bilingual education from the point 
of view of social science, linguistics, 
education and law. Titles published in 
the 1980’s included From the 
Classroom to the Workplace: Teaching 
ESL to Adults and Second Language 



Proficiency Assessment. In this past 
decade CAL produced Approaches to 
Adult ESL Literacy Instruction , A 
Guide to Resettlement in the United 
States (in 17 different languages), How 
to Integrate Language and Content 
Instruction , and many other publica- 
tions. 

CAL currently publishes most of 
its material through Delta Publications, 
recently publishing ESL works such as 
Immigrant Learner's and Their 
Families and a series of four books on 
immigrant education. The two profes- 
sional development programs Enhanc- 
ing English Language Learning in 
Elementary Classrooms and Enriching 
Content Classes for Secondary ESOL 
Students are the most recent Delta/ 
CAL collaborations. 

Funding 

Most of CAL’s funding comes from 
federal and state grants and contracts, 
but foundation and private funding also 
contribute to CAL’s support. Starting 
with two five-year grants from the Ford 
Foundation, CAL has received funding 
from such foundations as Bell South, 
Arthur Vining Davis, Carnegie, Arco, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Robert Wood 



Johnson, and William and Flora 
Hewitt, to name a few. Corporations 
such as United Auto Worker/General 
Motors, IBM, and Xerox have also pro- 
vided funding. 

At the beginning, CAL built its 
foundation on professionalizing the 
field of teaching the English language, 
the teaching of the less commonly 
taught languages, and conducting 
research into language diversity. In the 
past 40 years CAL has ranged broadly 
but has maintained the focus expressed 
in its mission: “Improving communica- 
tion through the better understanding 
of language and culture.” This contin- 
ues to be the goal of CAL’s work in all 
its dimensions. Since this is also the 
goal of language educators, CAL is a 
partner that no language teaching pro- 
fessional should be without. 



Dr. Allene G. Grognet is a vice presi- 
dent of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics , director of CAVs Florida 
office and has worked at CAL for 38 
years. She is one of 25 people identified 
by ESL Magazine as a pioneer in ESL. 



Some CAL/Delta Systems Publication 



► Enhancing English Language Learning in Elementary 
Classrooms by Allene Grognet, Judith Jameson, 

Lynda Franco and Maria Derrick-Mescua 

► Enriching Content Content Classes for Secondary 
ESOL Students by Judith Jameson 



► Immigrant Learners and Their Families: 
Literacy to Connect the Generations 

edited by Gail Weinstein and Elizabeth Quintero 

> A Day In the Life of the Gonzalez Family 

by Carol Van Duzer and Miriam Burt 



► Into, Through and Beyond Secondary School: 

Critical Transitions for Immigrant Youths by Tamara Lucas 

► Through the Golden Door: Educational Approaches for 
Immigrant Adolescents with Limited English Schooling 

by Betty Mace-Matluck, Rosaline Alexander-Kasparik 
and Robin M. Quinn 

► Access and Engagement: Program Design and 
Instructional Approaches for Immigrant Students In 
Secondary School by Aida Walqui 

► New Concepts for New Challenges: Professional 
Development for Immigrant Youth 

by Josue Gonzalez and Linda Darling Hammond 

► Writing our Lives: Reflections of Dialog Journal Writing 
with Adults Learning English 

edited by Joy Kreeft Peyton and Jana Staton 



► Making Meaning, Making Change: Participatory 
Curriculum Development for Adult ESL Literacy 

by Elsa Auerbach 



► Approaches to Adult ESL Literacy Instruction 

edited by JoAnn Crandall and Joy Kreeft Peyton 

ERIC 
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E> From the Classroom to the Community: 

A Fifteen-Year Experiment In Refugee Education 

edited by Donald Ranard and Margo Pfleger 

> Literacy and Language Diversity in the United States 

by Terence Wiley 

> American Bilingual Tradition by Heinz Kloss 

> Profiles In Two-Way Immersion Education 

by Donna Christian, Christopher Montone, 

Kathryn Lindholm and Isolda Carranza 

> Making the Connection: Language and Academic 
Achievement among African American Students 

edited by Carolyn Adger, Donna Christian and 
Orlando Taylor 

i> Assessing Success In Family Literacy and Adult ESL 

edited by Daniel Holt and Carol Van Duzer 

> Of the People...: U.S. History, By the People, 

For the People...: U.S. Government and Citizenship 

by Deborah Short, Margaret Seufert-Bosco and 
Allene Grognet 

>-i> tlQ 
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Delta Systems is Proud 
to be Leading the Way into the 
New Millennium with the Largest Selection 
of ESL Materials in the World. 

• Your resource for CAL titles 

• Lowest prices of any on-line bookstore 

• Immediate access to over 3,000 titles 

• Best-sellers identified to assist ordering 

• 24-hour ordering by phone, fax, or internet 

• Web orders receive further discount 

• One purchase order does it all! 





Just Phone, Fax, or go On-line! 

Toll Free (800) 323-8270 or (815) 363-3582 
Fax Toll Free (800) 909-9901 or (815) 363-2948 
www. delta-systems, com 
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Delta Publishing 



A Division of Delta Systems Co., Inc. 
1400 Miller Parkway, McHenry, IL 60050 



Clear Speech Works 

Pronunciation CD-ROM 

For English speakers of all ages and levels 

Developed at Boston’s 
Northeastern University 

c / Interactive, multimedia 

c / Features stress and 
linking 

5000+ words and 
sentences 

c / Real video tutor 
c / Human facial close-ups 

c / Thousands have 
benefitted 

Helps speakers of 45 languages and dialects speak 
clear, confident English. Guaranteed. 

Windows, Mac and Professional versions available. 

Ask us about our new professional version. 





Royale Software 
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Strengthening the 
School-Home Connection 



by Patty Orndorff 



O n March 22, 2000, at Bell 
Multicultural High School in 
Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Secretary of Education Richard W. 
Riley delivered a speech entitled, 
“Excelencia Para Todos (Excellence 
for All): The Progress of Hispanic 
Education and the Challenges of a 
New Century.” His remarks included 
this statement: “The heart of the Latino 
community is the family. Parents must 
be supported in guiding 
their children to take chal- 
lenging courses and in 
providing them the sup- 
port to stay in school and 
go on to college.” 

In Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, Public 
Schools the ESOL team 
has taken this concept to 
heart for all English lan- 
guage learners and is 
using several approaches 
to connecting with stu- 
dents’ families at home. 

Currently, Anne Arundel 
County has 744 ESOL 
students, pre-K through 
grade 12. Most of our stu- 
dents are Spanish-speak- 
ing. Our second largest 
language group is Korean- 
speaking students. Our 
outreach efforts thus far have focused 
primarily on Hispanic and Korean 
parents. 

Bilingual Parent 
Outreach Liaisons 

Four years ago, bilingual parent out- 
reach liaisons were hired to strengthen 
the school-home connection by pro- 
viding support for these two parent 
groups. The duties of these liaisons 
O ide explaining school and district 
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policies and state testing initiatives, 
translating during parent conferences, 
working with ESOL students in the 
classroom, and making home visits. 
For the past three years they have also 
planned and held a series of parent 
information meetings, workshops, and 
field trips to help Hispanic and Korean 
parents feel informed about and 
involved in their children’s education. 

We have three Spanish-speaking 




Parent outreach meetings help parents get involved in and 
support their children's education. 



liaisons and one Korean. Two of the 
liaisons are full-time in their respective 
schools. The other two are available to 
any school in the county that needs 
their assistance. Because of the great 
demand, some schools have to deal 
with language barriers without the 
liaisons. 

The liaisons all work full-time 
during the day providing translation 
support for parents. They also work 
many after-school hours making home 
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visits to explain school policies and 
help parents get the necessary medical 
care for their children. They also work 
evenings doing informational meetings 
and workshops such as the ones 
described here. 

For the 2000-2001 school year we 
plan to hire another liaison for each 
language group. They will work full- 
time in two high schools in the county 
in an effort to decrease the number of 
dropouts among our ninth 
and tenth grade ESOL stu- 
dents. Liaisons must be 
fluent in both English and 
the second language, have 
good interpersonal skills, 
and be able to deal with 
unexpected situations. 

Workshops for 
Parents 

Parent involvement oppor- 
tunities have been many 
and varied. The liaisons 
and several ESOL teach- 
ers recently conducted a 
three-session workshop 
for Hispanic parents using 
Leamos/Let’s Read!: 101 
Ideas to Help Your Child 
Learn to Read and Write 
by Mary and Richard 
Behm (Edinfo Press). The 
first meetings were small group brain- 
storming sessions facilitated by the 
teachers and liaisons during which par- 
ents asked questions and expressed 
their concerns related to their children. 
Next, the liaisons and teachers con- 
ducted training sessions to give parents 
tips for helping their children learn to 
read. Even parents who were illiterate 
felt empowered when they were made 
aware of “wordless” picture books. 
The culminating session for this series 
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was a field trip to the local public 
. library. A Spanish-speaking ESOL 
teacher took the parents on a tour that 
ended with the parents receiving then- 
own library cards. 

To encourage parents to attend the 
sessions, we provided 
supper for all and babysit- 
ting for the children. 

High school ESOL 
students were hired to 
help the adults supervise 
the children. As a result of 
these first sessions, the 
public library wrote and 
received a grant to 
provide computer literacy 
training specifically for 
the Annapolis, Maryland- 
area Hispanic parents. 

This training occurred 
in May' 2000. At this 
time, approximately 30 
Hispanic parents who par- 
ticipated in the program 
are now able to use the 
Internet. 

In other parent ses- 
sions this year, liaisons in 
three more elementary schools brought 
in community resource people from the 
police department and the health 
department to provide important infor- 
mation to parents in their own lan- 
guages. 

The Korean bilingual liaison and 
the ESOL teachers who work primari- 
ly with Korean-speaking children and 
parents have also focused on informa- 
tion briefings regarding community 
resources. They have also planned and 
presented a workshop on the Maryland 
School Performance Assessment 



Program (MSPAP), which tests stu- 
dents in grades three, five and eight on 
the state learning outcomes. The par- 
ents received hints on how to help then- 
children prepare for the state assess- 
ment. Parents actually experienced an 



MSPAP activity called “Where Rabbits 
Live.” During this task, parents read 
the selection (which had been translat- 
ed into Korean) and answered the 
questions using R.A.R.E. responses— 
restate the question, give an answer, 
give reasons for the answer, give 
examples from the text to support the 
answer. By completing the entire task, 
from reading and responding to dis- 
cussing their reactions in Korean, they 
were able to understand what their 
children are required to do in order to 
be successful on the tests. 



Parent Interest Surveys 

During all parent sessions this year, an 
interest survey was distributed to par- 
ents to get their input regarding meet- 
ing logistics, parents’ level of involve- 
ment, and future topics for the meet- 
ings, We found out from 
both Spanish-speaking 
and Korean-speaking par- 
ents that they want to meet 
with their children’s 
teachers, visit their class- 
rooms, help with field 
trips, participate in the 
PTA, and help in the class- 
room. They are interested 
in learning more ways to 
help their children achieve 
in reading, writing, math 
and science. They want 
information on students’ 
rights and responsibilities, 
how to get their children 
into college, and how to 
help with homework. 
Personally, they need 
information on health 
care, ESL classes, immi- 
gration issues, and par- 
ents’ rights and responsibilities. 

Online Translation of 
School Forms 

Another means of strengthening the 
school-home connection is the school 
system’s use of the TransACT 
Translation Library of school forms 
available online (www. transact.com). 
This service provides more than 100 
commonly used school forms in 20 
languages. With this service, a school 
staff member can quickly access a reg- 
istration form, school lunch form, field 




ESOL students enjoy a tasty treat provided by a newly 
involved parent. 




S trengthening the school-home connection is both chal- 
lenging and rewarding. Many different factors can make 
it difficult to connect with parents at home, even the weath- 
er! However, once the connection is made, the rewards are 
great for parents, students and school personnel. The 
rewards come in many forms as explained here by one ESOL 
teacher: 

"I first met Ana Ruth Carranza when I knocked on her 
door to invite her to our February Parent Outreach Program. 

In Spanish-flavored English she expressed her commitment 
to become more involved in her children's success in school. 
Unfortunately, this first outreach meeting was cancelled due 
to bad weather. 

O 
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"In March, I invited her fourth grade daughter, Miriam, 
to help me teach an after school Spanish cluster to twelve 
peers. Miriam volunteered to ask her mom to send in a 
Spanish treat for our last session. I expected a "finger-food" 
dessert. Not from Ana. We feasted on a complete dinner- 
corn pupusas! 

"March brought improved weather and our first Parent 
Outreach Meeting. Ana's family arrived first. Thank good- 
ness! A mom was on the phone asking for directions in 
Spanish. ‘Mrs. Carranza, please help,’ I said. And once 
again, she did." 

—Linda Opiekun, ESOL Teacher 
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Planning Effective 
Parent Outreach 
Programs 

► Effective Collaboration and 

Communication 

• Plan with the principal 

• Invite staff, teachers and 
counselors 

• Collaborate with ESOL staff 

• Establish norms and 
procedures for ESOL staff 
involvement 

• Invite PTA and key people 
related to parent involvement 

• Determine concerns, needs 
and interests of ESOL parents 

• Inform invited guests of 
logistics 

► Key Players 

• Principal 

• Bilingual parent outreach 
liaisons 

• Parents 

• ESOL teachers 

• School staff 

• Migrant and Title I parent 
liaisons 

• Child care staff 

• School counselors 

• PTA president 

• Guest speakers 

► Communication 

• Send translated invitations 
to parents 

• Call parents, especially the 
day before the meeting 

• Send home a bilingual 
school newsletter 

• Make home visits 

► Program Agenda 

• Allow 1 to 2 hours 

• Allow time for introductions 
of all participants 

• Provide a format for parents 
to ask questions and express 
concerns 

• Use questions for planning 
future meetings 

► Sample Presentation Topics 

• Our School Culture 

• Culture Shock & Beyond 

• District/State Assessments 

• The ESOL program 

• The Public Library System 

• Leamos/Let's Read! 

O 
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trip form, etc. for parents who would 
prefer this information in a language 
other than English. 

Through all these means, we hope 
to enable our Hispanic and Korean- 
speaking parents to become partners 
with teachers and administrators in 
their children’s education. During our 
parent meetings, parents learn about 
the educational system and have the 
opportunity to become involved. At the 



same time, teachers and administrators 
learn new ways of relating to all chil- 
dren and their parents, especially those 
from other countries or with back- 
grounds different from their own. It’s a 
good partnership for all! 



Patty Omdorff is coordinator for for - 
eign language and ESOL for the Anne 
Arundel County , Maryland , Public 
Schools. 
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current world situation provides remarkable opportunities for teachers 
' l_of ; English as a second language. The M.A. from Wheaton College 
H , Graduate School will prepare you for the broadest range of positions in 
^^universities, language institutes, schools, and international agencies. 



|f TESL: help meet 

e world’s demand . . . 



. . .with an M.A. or 
Certificate from Wheaton 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 



The TESL programs at Wheaton College 
Graduate School include training in literacy, 
curriculum development, computer-aided language 
learning, language testing, program administration, as 
well as a teaching practicum related to your interests 
and goals. Also, ask about the Institute for Cross- 
Cultural Training (ICCT),a one-month intensive 
introduction to TESL offered each summer. 

For more information call 800 - 888-0 1 4 1 or web 
site at www.wheaton.edu/tesl. 

Scholarship Committed 
to Servanthood 

Wheaton College complies with federal and state requirements for non-discrimination 
on the basis of handicap, sex, race, color, national or ethnic origin in admission and 
access to its programs and activities. 



E.S.L. LEADERSHIP NEEDED! 

\ | 

^Our “ Teach to Reach” program is booming and WE NEED YOU ! 

Christian Outreach International is a 17-year old Interdenominational 
Christian Ministry with established bases in 
v Ukraine, Czech Republic, France, Mexico, and Venezuela. 

IV We are looking for Administrators and Leaders 

to join our E.S.L. team in the U.S.A. and overseas! 

/ 

If you are interested in a ground floor opportunity, mad, fax, or e-mad your resume to : v 




Jack Isleib - Executive Director ~ Christian Outreach International 
^ P.O. Box 2823 ~ Vero Beach, FL 32961-2823 \ 

flgg rSmm m mmit COutrchFL@aol.com ~ www.ChristianOutreachIntl.org 

Fax: (561) 778-6781 




“ Scudinq Believers Into All The World ...” 
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The Future of Full-Time 



I f you want to know about employment in the field of ESL, 
you want to know Adelaide Parsons. Dr. Parsons runs the 
employment workshops at the annual TESOL convention 
(although not in 2001 as she’ll play a major role in the St. Louis 
convention). She is the author of TESOL’ s guide The ESUEFL 
Job Search (www.tesol.org). She is also the director of interna- 
tional programs at Southeast Missouri State University. The 
following is the first part of an interview with Dr. Parsons con- 
cerning the future of full-time employment in ESL and strate- 
gies to use in getting a full-time position. 

TN: What do you see as the cause for the lack of 
full-time positions within ESL? 

AP: There are at least three main causes. First, ESL programs 
need to be as cost-efficient as possible in order to generate 
income for the larger unit, and part-timers are cost-efficient — 
no benefits, no paid planning time, a straight hourly wage. 
Second, ESOL is not a priority in our institutions of higher 
education or in public schools and adult education. We get the 
last of the allocations. The same is true in other countries as 
well. Finally, there is a perception that ESL is a temporary sit- 
uation — soon everyone will know English and the students 
will disappear. 



TN: Do you see this getting any better? 

AP: I think it is getting better. First, we are educating the pub- 
lic about our field and our roles within that field. Second, 
accrediting agencies such as North Central are raising concerns 
via self-study and review about the balance between full-time 
and part-time faculty. (Note: U.S. universities are accredited by 
one of six regional accrediting agencies.) Third, as part-timers 
begin to receive benefits, it is becoming apparent that a full-time 
employee is more cost-effective than a part-time one. 

TN: What recommendations do you have for people 
going into the ESL field now? 

AP: Get a teaching certificate! Allow time for relocation if you 
are looking in the United States and are currently located over- 
seas. Do your research carefully: look for possible jobs that are 
related to your interests and your personal needs. 

In the next issue, Dr. Parsons will offer specific, practical 
advice for a successful job search. 



Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@teachEFL.com. 
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A unique combination of reference grammar and practice book, 
Grammar In Use, Intermediate Is known for its simple, clear 
explanations and innovative format. Each unit is a two-page spread 
that teaches a specific grammar point on the left-hand page and 
provides practice exercises on the right. 

This new edition includes: 

• an Audio CD with recordings of example sentences 

• three to five practice exercises in every unit 

• a two-color page design 

• nine units of new material 

• additional exercises that give students the 
opportunity to consolidate what they have learned 

• a Study Guide at the back of the book that helps 
students decide which units to study 



0 521 62598 X with answers $27.95 



0 521 62597 1 without answers $23.95 
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From Writing to Speaking: 
Enhancing Conversation 

by Nancy Kaye and Don Matson 



I n the natural process of learning a 
language, speaking usually pre- 
cedes writing. Furthermore, speak- 
ing and listening are often considered 
to be quite distinct from writing and 
reading. It may be surprising, there- 
fore, to consider an instructional pro- 
gression from writing to speaking. 



Quality vs. Quantity 

In order to become a bet- 
ter speaker of a foreign 
language (or even one’s 
own native language), 
one must practice speak- 
ing it. “The more you 
speak, the better a speak- 
er you become” is true, 
but it is a limited ap- 
proach to teaching con- 
versation in a foreign lan- 
guage. We all know peo- 
ple who talk a lot and 
don’t really communicate 
very much. What is often 
overlooked in discus- 
sions of teaching foreign 
languages is that the 
quality of the message 
plays an important but 
often . neglected part in 
the process of language 
acquisition. 

We would like to 
propose that it is just as 
important in teaching a 
foreign language to 
emphasize the quality of 
the message as it is the 
fluency of the message. 

By quality we do not 
refer to the grammatical 
correctness of the message but to its 
meaning. We hold that the transmis- 
sion of the content of the message is of 
greatest importance in the communi- 
cation process. 

^ T he quality of the message, in the 

I I^K that we 316 using the term ’ is 
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often overlooked by both teachers and 
students. Most of us who have 
acquired a second language are aware 
at times of a strategy that we use semi- 
consciously when speaking in the new 
language in which we ease the diffi- 
culty of expressing a particular idea or 
concept by articulating the closest 



approximation to it that will allow us 
to maintain the flow of our speech. In 
other words, we sacrifice some of the 
message for the sake of a fluent trans- 
mission of the message. 

Those who have not acquired a 
second language may note that we 




unconsciously use the strategy of sac- 
rificing the message even in our native 
language. We find ourselves making 
compromises at times by articulating a 
somewhat simplified version of our 
intended message and presenting it as 
though it were the message itself. Of 
course, if we never sent these “com- 
promised” messages, con- 
versations would not take 
place. Most conversation- 
al contexts demand an 
immediate adequate reply. 
The problem is that many 
of us begin to accept our 
“compromises” as our 
actual intended messages. 
We allow ourselves these 
weak, poorly articulated 
messages particularly in 
the second and third lan- 
guages that we speak. 
Often we even congratu- 
late ourselves for being 
able to compose any kind 
of message at all. 

As “compromised” 
messages in a target lan- 
guage become habitual, 
we grow accustomed to a 
lower quality of commu- 
nication than we are actu- 
ally capable of. We get by, 
but we live with the vague 
awareness that what we 
say does not really repre- 
sent what we mean and 
who we are. 

How is it possible to 
avoid this lapse into 
“compromised” messages 
and instead stress the 
quality of the message in teaching 
conversation in English? First of all, 
the importance of quality communica- 
tion needs to be recognized. We think 
of “quality communication” as the 
transmission of important, stimulating 
ideas and concepts in precise and 




Advanced students' progress toward quality conversation can 
be enhanced with a variety of writing-to-speaking activities. 
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powerful language. Our advanced and 
high intermediate students of English 
have already acquired most of the 
techniques of superficial conversation 
and often feel that they have reached a 
“plateau.” They feel they are no longer 
improving their conversational abili- 
ties at the rate that they did in the ear- 
lier stages of their study. Just doing a 
lot of speaking, using the patterns and 
techniques that they already know, has 
ceased to give them the feeling that 
they are learning. 

Writing to Improve Speaking 

Writing, we have found, can play a 
determining role in the advanced stu- 
dent’s progress toward learning quali- 
ty conversation. The act of writing is 
necessary at this stage to improve 
speaking. Writing can temporarily 
“freeze” the message during the 
process of its transmission so . that the 
writer is able to refine it and “sculpt” 
it until it reflects the intended meaning 
of the writer with a degree of precision 
far greater than that of the initial, more 
spontaneous utterance. In fact, most 
writers are aware that they often “dis- 
cover” the intended meanings of their 
discourse in the process of composing. 
The “refining” and “sculpting” are an 
exploration that leads to meaning. The 
writing and the discovery of the mean- 
ings to be communicated occur simul- 
taneously. 

Speaking, in contrast to writing, 
does not promote the same kind of 
exploration, discovery, and precise 
articulation that writing does for a 
number of reasons. Often, the social 
context of a conversation works 
against quality communication. The 
focus of a conversation frequently 
shifts so there is little chance of 
exploring ideas in any depth or with 
any degree of precision. Often speak- 
ers in conversation feel that it is more 
important to convey an impression of 
confidence and self-assurance than to 
express important thoughts in their 
complexity with grace and precision. 

Quality conversation is an art, one 
that can be learned through writing. Of 
the various modes of discourse, we 
find that narration and argumentation 
can be most helpful to the student who 
wants to improve the quality of her or 
his conversation. Everyone has stories 
to tell, opinions to share, and com- 
ments about life to make, but few peo- 
nle arnially take the time or have the 
^ articulate their ideas effec- 
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tively. We have several successful 
methods of presenting the students 
with occasions to express their views 
in depth and detail. 

Games for Writing to Speaking 

One approach is based on a game 
called the “Ungame.” We use it with 
students at all levels. The Ungame 
comes in number of versions — for 
families, couples, kids. The couples 
version, for example, consists of two 
decks of cards, one “light” and the 
other more serious. Each card in the 
deck asks the participant to comment 
on or answer a question about some 
aspect of relationships or just life in 
general. Here are some of the “light” 
couples cards: “Make a statement 
about your childhood,” “Make any 
statement about love,” “Do you think 
marriage should be a fifty-fifty part- 
nership?” These cards are designed to 
encourage people to express their feel- 
ings and ideas about life, relation- 
ships, or themselves. 

The game may be played by two 
to eight participants. It is called 
“Ungame” because it is not competi- 
tive and there are no losers — the goal 
is communication. In many games the 
players engage in the act of pretend- 
ing, but the Ungame allows the partic- 
ipants to be themselves. 

When we use the this game as a 
basis for creating written texts that 
will be used to improve the English 
conversational abilities of our stu- 
dents, we deviate from the suggested 
“rules” in several respects. Most 
important is our use of the cards as 
writing prompts instead of speaking 
prompts. Our students browse through 
the cards and choose one that they find 
interesting. They copy the prompt on a 
piece of paper and take/ it home with 
them. Their assignment is to think 
about the prompt for several hours and 
then write a response to it. The stu- 
dents hand in their responses to the 
instructor, who reads them and 
arranges mini-conferences with the 
students, to discuss them. The goal at 
this stage is to encourage the students 
to develop the response in greater 
depth and detail. 

The next assignment asks the stu- 
dents to continue the response, writing 
and/or rewriting as suggested in the 
mini-conference with the goal of cre- 
ating a more complete and complex 
piece of communication. When the 
students hand in the results, the 




instructor meets with them individual- 
ly again. If the response has become a 
more effective piece of communica- 
tion, developing the ideas to a higher 
level of complexity, the instructor will 
give the student feedback on the most 
important editing considerations 
including sentence structure, diction, 
grammar, and style. The student then 
edits the response until the instructor 
is satisfied that it is close to a response 
that would be made by a native 
English speaker. 

The students’ next task is to read 
over their responses a few times but 
not memorize them. Then the students 
meet as a group and each tells the oth- 
ers his or her prompt and response. 
They speak in their own words, usual- 
ly using much of the text that they 
developed as they have rewritten the 
response in increasingly complex and 
detailed form. The instructor reminds 
them that they are to speak “naturally” 
and that they should not attempt to 
recite their written text but only to 
allow it to serve as an influence on 
their spoken presentations. 

There is an Ungame rule that the 
group is to remain silent as each group 
member speaks. We follow this rule 
during the first round of presentations, 
and we ask the listeners to take notes 
and record their own version of each 
member’s response as accurately as 
they can. A second round of presenta- 
tions of the responses (and sometimes 
a third) is necessary for the students to 
complete their written versions of 
their classmates’ ideas. Of course, the 
presentations are not exactly the same 
each time, but this is an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage. 

When the students have complet- 
ed their written versions of all of the 
responses, they hand them in to the 
instructor, who notes any problems in 
language use and gives them back to 
the students for editing. The students 
then read over their set of edited 
responses and prepare to articulate 
each of them. 

At the next stage in this conversa- 
tional exercise, the group members 
present their own responses again, 
after which the listeners ask questions 
or make comments that the author 
must respond to and later integrate 
into the written response. The result is 
an enriched message with this further 
increase in text complexity. 

There is really no end to the stages 
of this exercise. Since all of the group 
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members have their own versions of 
all of the responses, they may present 
the response of any other member and 
field the ensuing questions and com- 
ments. It should be emphasized that 
the speakers are not memorizing these 
responses; they are articulating in their 
own target language words the ideas 
that they have discussed and digested. 

Free Writes from Personal 
Experiences 

Another effective exercise has been 
“free writing” from personal experi- 
ences. This can be used with students 
at all levels. Students are instructed to 
write about a personal experience but 
not to concern themselves with punc- 
tuation, grammar, spelling, sentence 
structure, looking up words, what time 
it is, erasing, etc. This frees them to let 
the creative ideas flow from their 
heads to their hands and on to the 
paper. Before writing begins, our 
teachers discuss the topic ideas for a 
few minutes with students to awaken 
memory and add color, texture, voice, 
tone, shape and form to the writing 
experience. The instructor says 
“begin” and students write continu- 
ously for 20 to 30 minutes until 
prompted to stop. 

When the free write is complete, 
students read their papers out loud and 
mistakes are overlooked at this point. 
Active discussion ensues with ques- 
tions from classmates. The students 
each have a turn reading and dis- 
cussing their writing. Papers are later 
corrected by the instructor, and stu- 
dents create a final piece for a second 
round of discussion. This time the 
conversation is enhanced because stu- 
dents have practiced and polished 
their language. 

Create a Scene 

Dialogue is particularly effective in 
teaching idiomatic English. We use 
the following exercise with students at 
all levels. We pair up students for the 
first stage of writing dialogues and ask 
them to “create a scene.” They have a 
few days to think about their scene 
and to meet, with their partner out of 
class and brainstorm. After the period 
of preparation and incubation, the 
pairs sit down and work out their dia- 
logue along with its setting. They usu- 
ally work through several versions 
then hand in the final version to the 
—rector. The instructor then gives 
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feedback to the pairs in a mini-confer- 
ence, focusing on idiomatic language 
use. The students revise until their dia- 
logues have an American ring to them 
and use some appropriate American 
English idioms. 

A second exercise asks the student 
pairs to “produce” their scenes, cast- 
ing their class members as characters 
and perhaps putting together some 
simple props. Sometimes one class 
will present its scenes to another class. 
We like to videotape these productions 
for use as teaching tools. In general, 
we have found that writing dialogue 
before moving into the speaking phase 
has many advantages and provides 
feedback from the instructor during 
the process of creating the scene. 

Autobiographies 

High beginners and above enjoy 
another exercise we use in going from 
writing to speaking: the autobiogra- 
phy. We have our students write their 
life stories and receive feedback from 
the instructor before they tell their sto- 
ries. They work on one chapter at a 
time, focusing on the “turning points” 
in their lives. We have found that once 
the students have written a life story 
chapter, they are much more fluent 
and effective in their speech than they 
would have been without the writing 
exercise. This exercise allows learners 
to find out what they have in common 
with the other students. An added ben- 
efit is that they have a permanent diary 
to take home with them to review and 
reflect on later. This exercise helps 
strong bonds to develop among the 
students, some of whom become life- 
long friends. 

Argumentation 

In another writing-to-speaking exer- 
cise, we have our high intermediate 
students and above write arguments as 
preparation for debates. While the 
autobiographies encourage the stu- 
dents to find what they have in com- 
mon, writing arguments and debating 
highlight their differences. In many 
conversational situations, people tend 
to avoid differences instead of explor- 
ing them. However, when people are 
encouraged to develop their opinions 
in a systematic manner in writing, they 
are able to present a reasonable and 
interesting position, one that stimu- 
lates others to think about their own 
views on the issue in question. 




We base our exercises in argu- 
mentation on Stephan Toulmin’s argu- 
ment analysis, in terms of “claims,” 
“grounds,” and “warrants.” The 
Toulmin approach, in a simplified 
form, is easy to learn and encourages 
students to explore their opinions sys- 
tematically, in depth and detail. 
In these exercises, the instructor 
responds to student arguments in 
mini-conference, first making sugges- 
tions to strengthen the argument then 
pointing out any problems in language 
use. We then arrange debates. We find 
that the speech of the students taking 
part in the debates is of a much higher 
quality than it would have been with- 
out the writing exercises. 

As a result of these writing-to- 
speaking exercises, our students are 
able to increase their active vocabu- 
lary rapidly, learning the words and 
constructions they need to express 
their own particular views and experi- 
ences. In other words, these students 
are not just learning “new words,” 
they are learning the particular new 
words that allow them to express their 
own ideas. Different people have dif- 
ferent interests, opinions, and experi- 
ences, so they need the vocabulary 
that, will allow them to express their 
individual perspectives. We have also 
discovered, that these exercises may 
be the first time an international stu- 
dent has been asked to express an 
opinion or take a stand on an impor- 
tant issue. 

Our students gain confidence with 
each exercise and attempt to express 
increasingly complex ideas with preci- 
sion. The focus on quality in commu- 
nication encourages them to overcome 
the common tendency to compromise 
a message. Instead of simplifying, 
they strive to say precisely what they 
mean. In many cases, this involves 
“discovering” what they mean as they 
write in preparation for speaking. 



Nancy Kaye has taught ESLfor many 
years. She currently manages the 
Global American Language Institute 
(GALI) in San Diego , CA. 

Don Matson , Ph.D. (UCSD) is 
Director of GALI and has taught ESL 
since 1960. 

The Ungame. Rhea Zakich Talicor, Inc., Anaheim, CA. 
Toulmin, Stephan. 1958. The Uses of Argument. 
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The PhonePass” test 

is a quick 
reliable 
measure of 
spoken English 



ORDINATE • 1040 Noel Dr • Menlo Park • CA • 94025 
Telephone: 650-327-4449 • Fax: 650-328-8866 




Finally there is a standard test of 
speaking and listening that you can 
administer where and when you like. 
A PhonePass test takes about 10 
minutes and measures fluency, pro- 
nunciation, listening vocabulary, and 
oral reading. The PhonePass test is 
as close as your telephone. You can 
administer PhonePass tests at any 
time, seven days a week, 24 hours a 
day, from anywhere in the world. 
Scores are returned immediately in 
the form that is most convenient for 
you: by e-mail or fax, from the web, 
or by phone. 

Try it. It will save you time and 
effort. Download a sample test from 
our website or contact Ordinate 
Corporation for details. 

PhonePass 



www.ordinate.com 





Preparing Authentic Texts 
With a Word Processor 



Plan carefully 
before you choose 
a tour. Are you 
only interested in 
wildflowers, or do 
you also want to 
learn about an 
area's geology? 



M any ESL/EFL teachers use content- or theme- 
based materials to teach language. Often you will 
find a text that is the perfect supplement to a con- 
tent unit, but you fear the vocabulary 
level is too high for your students. 

Using word processor functions, you 
can prepare such a text as a reading on 
short notice and also give your stu- 
dents cues to ready them for a thought- 
ful writing assignment. While the 
example here is from Microsoft Word 
6.0.1 (1994) for a Macintosh, most 
word processors have similar func- 
tions. If the document is not already in electronic form, 
e.g., downloaded from the Internet or on CD or other disk 
format, you will also need a scanner. 

The Text Box function in MS Word allows you to call 
attention to parts of a text anywhere in a document. You 
can use different colors for different functions — perhaps a 
yellow background to indicate a gloss for a vocabulary 
word and a blue background to indicate a question or idea 
as food for thought and writing. 

To get started, scan the text using optical character 
recognition software (OCR), setting a wide right (or left) 
margin to hold the text boxes. OCR recognizes the words 
and produces text rather than scanning the page as an 
image that can’t be edited. 

After scanning, open the text in your word processor, 
leaving an extra inch or more in the margin, depending on 
how long your messages will be. Be sure to spellcheck the 
scanned text to clean up any errors in the optical character 
recognition. Be sure you have the appropriate toolbar open 
in your word processor. For MS Word, you will need the 
Drawing toolbar; pull down the View menu and release on 
Toolbars. Click to check the box next to Drawing and close 
the window. The Drawing tools will now appear at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

In MS Word the Text Box icon looks like a little page 
on the Drawing toolbar: Click on the icon, and the cursor 
will change to a crosshair. Simply click anywhere in the 
text and drag diagonally to approximately the size rectan- 
gle you want. When you click again inside the box, you 
will be able to type in a message. You can reposition and 
resize the box as often as you wish by clicking along any 
edge. When a crosshair appears, you can drag to a new 
position. If you click in the middle of any side, a two-edged 
arrow appears, and you can drag the edge to lengthen or 
widen the box. 

Color in the box by clicking on an edge to highlight it 
(little black squares will appear around the border). Then 
^^y^ ind hold the Fill Color button to select a shade. 



You can erase a Text Box by clicking on its edge to 
highlight it then pressing the Delete key. You can change 
the message at any time by clicking inside the box and typ- 
ing in new text. 

A tip on scanning newspaper 
items: Newsprint does not scan well. 
Photocopy an item first, lightening the 
copy as much as possible to eliminate 
the bits of black that confuse the char- 
acter recognition software. Then cut the 
article up into pieces in order to scan 
one column at a time (columns other- 
wise show up as tabs). Instead of scan- 
ning, it may be easier to find the article on the Internet or 
have the newspaper fax it to you. 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is an education technology 
consultant and can be reached at ehansonsmi@aolcom. 



What would 
you like to 
see when 
you travel? 

Geology Is 
the study of 
land, rocks 
and fossils. 




SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS FOB LEARNING 



SCOLA 

World Travel 
on the SCOLA Network 

Your Foreign Language Resource 
54 countries, how they look, how they sound 

A Three Channel Format 

via satellite 

with a “Special Feature” 

ONLINE VIDEO STREAMING 

via the Web 

On the Audio Side 

Three Radio Channels 

Programming from countries worldwide 

Make an easy connection on the web to 

SCOLA’s “Free” Insta-class Translations 

Stay in Touch 

Telephone: 712.566.2202, Fax: 712.566.2502 
e-mail: scola@scola.org 
Website: http://www.scola.org 
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STECK-VAUGHN 



English ASAP 




Connecting English to the Workplace 



English ASAP is the most 
comprehensive program for • 
developing essential language 
skills and SCANS competencies 
in ESL and literacy learners. 

• SCANS-based listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing skills. 



A Performance Check offers a 
thorough evaluation. 

Performance Review checklist 
demonstrates skill successes. 

English ASAP includes five levels. 

Audio cassettes 

Placement test 

Order toll free 

1 - 800 - 531-5015 





Student Edition^) 







( Teacher's'Edi'tions) 




English ASAP 




WORKFORCE WRITING 
DICTIONARY 

Provides the link to the learn- 
ers job and makes the pro- 
\ gram relevant for any job. 



Audio cassettes contain 
all dialogues and. 
listening activities , giving 
learners experience with 
a variety o f native 
speakers in authentic 
workplace situations . 
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(Aud/o Cassettes) 



> a trademark of Steck-Vaughn Company. 
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Meeting The Citizenship Challenge 



On Common Ground video and print series 
Produced by INTELECOM, 1999 

C itizenship instructors face the challenge of preparing stu- 
dents for the Immigration and Naturalization Service inter- 
view, but, more importantly, they must prepare students for 
the rights, responsibilities, and privileges of citizenship. 

The On Common Ground video and print series meets this 
need by delivering content that prepares students to be citizens, 
not just become citizens. The videos feature characters 
that reflect the cultural diversity of this country including 
ethnicities, professions, and life interests. Each episode 
shows these characters using principles of law and gov- 
ernment to resolve local challenges and conflicts as they 
co-exist in a typical United States city. The series targets 
intermediate to advanced ESL students and includes 15 
half-hour videos, transcripts, two correlated multi-level 
worktexts, and two teacher resource books — a classroom 
and a distance learning edition. 

A unique feature of each video is the short, documentary-style 
video sidebar called “Turning Points.” The “Turning Points” seg- 
ment highlights a sequence of events or a situation that proved to 
be a turning point in the history of the United States. For example, 
in the story “Skin Deep” a city is divided when an immigrant’s 
small business angers other business owners in his neighborhood. 
The accompanying “Turning Points” discusses reasons for immi- 
gration to the United States and the economic contributions of 
immigrants to this country. This juxtaposition of history with real- 



life practice accents the complexities of our democratic form of 
government. 

In my role as ESL program coordinator, I have introduced 
these materials to several intermediate, advanced, and citizenship 
classes. I have always been impressed with how easily students in 
these classes actively engage in discussing and debating the key 
concepts of each episode. The following are some of the com- 
ments students have written about the On Common Ground series: 
“The video had a lot of important and real things for us. My 
class can discuss about it for a long time.” 

“Today we talked about important ideas. For me, 
it’s important to communicate not only usual things but 
also to exchange ideas with people.” 

On Common Ground challenges our students and 
promotes problem-solving. The series also provides 
teachers with important tools for effective citizenship 
instruction, emphasizing the rights, responsibilities, 
and privileges of being a United States citizen. 

On Common Ground was funded by the U.S. 
Department of Justice Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
the departments of education of California, Florida, and New 
York. To learn more about the English Literacy and Civics 
Education funding allocation for your state, contact your state 
office of adult education or visit the National Institute for Literacy 
Web site at www.nifl.gov/lincs/directories/state_local.html. 



Sylvia Ramirez is an ESL instructor and coordinates the noncred- 
it ESL program for MiraCosta College in Oceanside , California . 




Bring a World of Reading in to Your Classroom 



Pick up a Penguin today! 




Pearson 

Education 



Longman 

Prentice Hall Regents 
Scott Foresman 
Addison Wesley 





To contact your local 
Pearson ESL Specialist: 

1-800-375-2375 
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athelstan 

software 
CD-ROMs 
books 

Concordance software 

MonoConc Pro $95 

MonoConc 1.5 $69 

Corpus of Spoken English $49 

Also, Concordances in the Classroom $23.95 

COBUILD titles 

English Dictionary $25.95 
English Grammar $19.95 
Idioms Workbook $12.50 
All COBUILD books/CD-ROMs available 

1-800-598-3880 info@athel.com fax: (713) 523-6543 

www.athel.com 



WE MOVE 

ESL 

OUTDOORS! 

Experiential learning comes alive during 
two weeks of group touring and adventure. 

Three affordable experiential learning programs: 

ESL Travel and Learn — Experience the culture and 
history of four major U.S. cities. 

^ ESL See and Ski — Have fun skiing, snowboarding, 
playing winter sports and touring historic sites. 

^ ESL Adventure and Learn — Enjoy clean air, mountain 
scenery, outdoor adventure and touring. 

New Administrative Agent Program: 

Schools, teachers, administrators and reps can 
qualify as commission-earning agents. 

• free trips • great commissions • web-based 

www.esltravel.com 

ESL Travel is an English as a second language educational 
company offering two-week 60-hour programs. 

ESL Travel, Inc., 78 Plum Street Hamilton, MA 01982 
978-468-6262 • 978-468-3854 (fax) • info@esltravel.com 





The English Teachers Assistant: 

The Newsletter for Busy, Innovative 

- ESL/EFL Teachers 



A Practical 

Periodical for 

ESL/EFL Teaching 

Professionals. 

Fresh teacher-tested 
activities and games. 

I Each issue thematic. 

I Photocopiable 
worksheets. 

■ Jargon-Free 

Visit us on the web at: 



www.etanewsletter.com 



Phone: 715.425.8891 / Toll-Free 1.877.ESL.NEWS 
Fax: 715.425.2921 

editor@ETAnewsletter.com 
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AceReader 

Proficient Reading Software by StepWare, Inc. 



Read faster with 
better understanding! 



Break the habits that slow you down: 
sub- vocalization and re-reading. 
Unique software package with over 200 
reading and comprehension tests. 

Effective for: 

♦ Students 

♦ Parents 

♦ Teachers 

♦ Business 
Executives 



free demo 
for ESL 
teachers. 



Award-winning software ONLY $24.95 
INFO: www.acereader.com or 970-243-9390 
SALES: 800-999-2734 
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by Patrick Hwang 
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Ts dawn in the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) and a Korean business- 
man can be seen entering a language 
school. He attends English conversation 
class for an hour or two then goes to 
work. Despite their heavy workloads, 
most business people in Korea feel it is 
essential to invest time in improving their 
English. 

Seungwook Choi, a successful 
young executive in a venture company, is 
looking for a native speaker of English to 
help him with his English. Being a grad- 
uate of Seoul National University, the 
most prestigious univer- 
sity in Korea, Seung- 
wook had a good knowl- 
edge of English when he 
graduated. He also at- 
tended early morning 
English conversation 
class for half a year dur- 
ing his post graduate 
study. Still he laments, “I 
can communicate in 
English, but I still find it 
difficult to debate in 
English. I feel terrible 
when I cannot get my 
overseas business part- 
ners to come to an agree- 
ment with me because of 
the limitations with my 
English proficiency.” 

He believes that his 
frustration could be 
overcome by improving 
his negotiation skills in 
English. This is not a concern for 
Seungwook alone. Most Korean business 
people would like to have a good com- 
mand of English, but they feel their level 
of English is inadequate. 

Daily Life with English 

Beyond the business world, English has 
become an essential part of daily life for 
most Koreans. The population of Korea 
is densely packed on a small percentage 
f he land (over 70% of Korea is moun- 
I RJ^C° US ^ lightly clustered apartment 
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buildings have become familiar scenes. 
Because of this population density, 
Korea has seen a rapid expansion of 
Internet access throughout the country. 
By the end of this year, all the primary 
schools in Korea will be equipped with 
Internet servers linked with high-speed 
Internet connections, which are usually 
only available to high-tech businesses. 

School teachers, parents and kids are 
already communicating via the Internet. 
They usually use their native language, 
Korean, to communicate on the Web, but 
whenever they want to go beyond 




exchanging e-mails, looking at bulletin 
boards, and other Internet basics, they 
feel their need for English acutely. “How 
can I download shock wave/flash? I 
couldn’t do it because the instructions 
were all in English,” writes a child in 
Korean on a Web bulletin board for chil- 
dren. Another child writes in Korean, 
“The stories on your site are all in 
English. Do you have the translation for 
them?” 

Many Korean students travel to 
English-speaking countries, to learn 
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English and to experience the culture. 
The director of VIP Travel in Korea 
reports, “it is impossible for a family to 
make a reservation to visit major cities in 
the United States and Canada (during the 
summer vacation) because of the stu- 
dents going to summer English language 
programs there.” 

English in Primary Schools 

In 1997 the Ministry of Education intro- 
duced English inst-ruction as an obliga- 
tory subject in primary schools. During 
the first year, English was taught to third 
grade students only. 
The plan was to add 
English to one addi- 
tional grade level each 
year. 

This required major 
preparation and com- 
mitment from the peo- 
ple and organizations 
involved in implement- 
ing the policy. Who 
would do the teaching 
and the need for teacher 
training were the 
biggest points of con- 
troversy. Some suggest- 
ed that English educa- 
tion majors should 
teach English. Most 
primary school teachers 
and people at education 
colleges suggested that 
primary school teachers 
should do it. The 
Ministry of Education decided to train 
primary school teachers to carry out the 
English instruction. 

Primary school teachers, regardless 
of their English proficiency, were provid- 
ed with 120 hours of training that includ- 
ed lessons in methodology and conversa- 
tion. This did not guarantee that all pri- 
mary school teachers would be capable 
of carrying out their job of teaching 
English. There was a small number of 
teachers who showed great ability in 
teaching English to children. The writer 
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of this article was involved in the teacher 
training for three years. 

A dozen different textbooks have 
been approved for use in the schools, and 
the Ministry of Education provides 
guidelines for English instruction in the 
primary schools. For example, third 
grade students are taught spoken English 
with a focus only on listening. Reading 
instruction is introduced to fifth grade 
students and writing to sixth grade stu- 
dents. However, these guidelines are too 
arbitrary in determining what skills are to 
be introduced in each grade. Many chil- 
dren enter the third grade with some abil- 
ity to read English. There is no reason not 
to integrate the teaching of all the skills 
even to those with less English in then- 
backgrounds. In fact, we often see the 
use of alphabet flash cards in third grade 
classrooms. Apparently many teachers 
feel comfortable teaching reading to the 
9-year-old third grader while also teach- 
ing spoken English. 

The introduction of English instruc- 
tion has led many parents to get serious 
about English education for their chil- 
dren. Many parents send their children to 
private language schools or arrange pri- 
vate tutoring for them. The Ministry of 
Education has banned English instruc- 
tion for the third grade in private lan- 
guage schools under a government regu- 

. lation preventing regular subjects from 
being taught outside the schools. 
However, this did not Have a great effect 
on children learning English outside the 
public schools. 

The average English proficiency of 
Korean children has obviously improved 
over the past three to four years since the 
introduction of English as a regular sub- 
ject. This should probably not be attrib- 
uted solely to the instruction in regular 
schools. Private language schools and 
private tutoring have been more influen- 
tial. It is estimated that there are now 
about 3,000 language schools in Korea 
and the language school business is cer- 
tainly growing. 

English in Secondary Schools 

The teaching of English in secondary 
schools has been influenced mainly by 
changes in the national entrance exami- 
nation — the Korean version of Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. Until the early 1980s, the 
teaching of English in secondary schools 
focused on the teaching of reading and 
grammar. Since the addition of the listen- 
ing test to the national examination, sec- 
ondary schools no longer focus only on 
the teaching of reading and writing but 
now use a more balanced approach that 
5 all the language skills. 
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English in Conversation/ 
Proprietary Schools 

In the early 1990s the language school 
business in Korea expanded rapidly to 
meet the increasing demand for English 
language instruction. There were nearly 
25 organizations running franchised lan- 
guage school businesses. There were 
about 2,500 language schools nation- 
wide. However, the country’s economic 
troubles of the mid 1990s and the ban- 
ning of English instruction in particular 
grades in private language schools 
caused many language schools to fail. 
Most franchising organizations have 
closed down their businesses, and many 
of the franchised language schools, 
which cost $200,000 to $500,000 to 
establish, closed down in 1997 and 1998. 

The private language schools that 
survived the economic hardships are now 
quite successful. Many people are setting 
up new language schools with the hope 
of achieving that same success. The fran- 
chise fiasco, however, has made potential 
language school owners hesitant to join 
any language school franchise. 

Children usually go to a language 
school three times a week and pay 
between $60 and $130 per month. They 
study English for an hour or two during 
each visit. Most courses for adults are 
offered five days a week. They also range 
in cost from $60 to $130 per month 
depending on the number of hours of 
daily study. Private language schools are 
important sources of English language 
learning experiences because these are 
the only places where children can meet 
and communicate regularly with native 
speakers of English. 

Internet English Instruction 

Another means of learning English is 
drawing more and more attention: the 
Internet. There are many Web sites in 
Korea that provide English instruction. 
Korea has great potential for English lan- 
guage teaching on the Internet. The 
Korea Information Society Development 
Institute reports that by the year 2004, 
over 6.38 million South Koreans will 
have high speed Internet access. 

Many publishers and private exam 
preparation schools are jumping into the 
Internet business to provide instruction. 
This also applies to the language teach- 
ing business. Com-mercial Web sites 
offer English language programs, some 
for free and some for a monthly fee of $8 
to $10. 

There has been a flood of e-mails 
from non-Korean Web sites promoting 
their Internet-based instruction. How- 
ever, many non-Korean Web sites charge 




too much — from $25 to $60 or even 
more — for the same content available for 
free on Korean Web sites. This is because 
these Web sites have been translated into 
many languages to provide the service in 
different countries. These sites do not 
reflect the needs of local people in local 
situations. 

The Internet will have a significant 
effect on public education in South 
Korea. Quite a few authors and publish- 
ers of school textbooks are already devel- 
oping Web content to support their text- 
books. To be able to market a particular 
textbook successfully, it seems inevitable 
that publishers will have to provide 
Internet content that can be used with 
textbooks. 

English in Junior Colleges 
and Colleges 

There are about two hundred colleges in 
Korea. In the past most college courses 
were taught in Korean, but now many 
colleges encourage more courses to be 
taught in English. Colleges offer various 
English courses, both credit and non- 
credit. Regular credit courses are usually 
required for a term or two. Students can 
also take as many courses as they want at 
the language institutes associated with 
the colleges. Most language institutes 
offer courses in English conversation, the 
Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL), and the Test of English for 
International Communi-cation (TOEIC). 

There is a great demand for the 
TOEFL and TOEIC. Every year in South 
Korea, approximately 150,000 people 
take the TOEFL and one million people 
take the TOEIC. The TOEFL has mainly 
been used to decide whether a student is 
capable of academic study in English- 
speaking countries. Now within Korea, 
the TOEFL is used to select students with 
outstanding English language ability. A 
dozen Korean universities and colleges 
choose a limited number of students on 
the basis of TOEFL scores only. This has 
caused many secondary school students 
to work on preparing for the TOEFL. 
Most college students study for the 
TOEIC, too, since one’s TOEIC score is 
an important criterion for getting a job in 
many companies. 

TESOL and Certificate 
Programs 

Many universities offer training pro- 
grams for teachers of English to speakers 
of other languages (TESOL).' The intro- 
duction of English teaching in primary 
schools has created an enormous demand 
for teachers nationwide. This demand, in 
addition to the need for universities to 
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finance themselves, is leading many of 
them to develop teacher training pro- 
grams that generate good income. 

One of the most successful programs 
is Sookmyung Women’s University’s 
(SMU) TESOL program established by 
SMU and the University of Maryland/ 
Baltimore County. The program was 
launched in May of 1997 with great suc- 
cess. With the increasing demand 
for TESOL training in Korea, 
Sookmyung foresaw the need to 
cooperate with the University of 
Maryland. Many graduates feel that 
it is a great challenge to attend lec- 
tures given in English and they find 
it a great opportunity to prepare for 
further studies overseas. Many 
graduates would like to see the addi- 
tion of more practical elements to 
the program to address the needs of 
Korean teachers who will face 
Korean students learning English in 
Korea. 

Ewha Woman’s University provides 
a program that has combined the theoret- 
ical aspects of TESOL and practical ideas 
extracted from the teaching experience of 
the lecturers. Some graduates from 
SMU-TESOL enroll in the Ewha 
Certificate Program of Elementary 
English. Sungky-unkwan University has 
also recently opened a TESOL program 
in cooperation with Georgetown 
University. There are still other universi- 
ties planning to offer TESOL programs 
in cooperation with U.S. universities. 



English different from the kind of 
English they have been exposed to for a 
long time. Despite this, the British 
Council is regarded as one of the best 
institutes teaching English, and many 
Koreans have confidence in the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers at the British 
Council. 



"Koreans deserve to be given 
a vision of the joy ful 
adventure of learning English, 
not the fantasy of 'shortcuts' 
nor the illusion of a 
'magic potion'" 



American, Canadian, and 
British Teachers 

Twenty to thirty years ago most people 
teaching English in Korea were 
Americans, many of them with the Peace 
Corps. Almost all the textbooks and cas- 
settes used in schools were in American 
English. The first question posed to a 
textbook sales person was usually “Is it 
in American English?” When a foreign- 
er walked down the street, the first ques- 
tion that he most likely heard was “Are 
you an American?” This shows how 
much influence Koreans had from 
Americans and American English. 

In the early 1990s, non-Korean 
English conversation teachers were 
mostly Americans and a few were 
Canadians. During and after Korea’s 
financial crisis, many American teachers 
left Korea because of the collapse of lan- 
guage schools and the devaluation of 
Korean currency. Now almost half of the 
conversation teachers are Canadians. 

At ordinary private language 
schools, it is difficult to find teachers 
from Britain. Koreans find it difficult to 
from someone who speaks an 



Teaching Opportunities 

Broadly there are three different kinds of 
teaching opportunities in Korea. First, 
people with an M.A. in areas such as 
TESOL, applied linguistics or English 
language and literature could apply for a 
faculty position. They are treated as a 
university faculty member and are 
expected to teach college students and 
graduate students in the regular curricu- 
lum at a college or university. Second, 
people with the same qualifications can 
apply for teaching positions at English 
language institutes run by colleges or 
universities. Third, a person with a B.A. 
in any field could apply for a teaching 
position in a private language school. 
The second and third options are not 
much different in terms of salary and job 
stability. The first option provides the 
most benefits for the teacher. It secures 
reasonable housing and vacation with 
the university faculty-level salary. 



Realism and Enthusiasm 

Koreans struggle with learning and 
improving their proficiency in English. A 
good command of English is not just 
something Koreans want but is some- 
thing they believe they need. However, 
there are a few things that have given the 
Korean people distorted ideas about 
learning English. 

There are many publications on 
learning English in which authors 
talk about so-called “shortcuts” to 
mastering English. Others empha- 
size the hardships of mastering 
English. Too few of them talk about 
how enjoyable it can be to embark 
on an adventure into a whole new 
world by means of English. Not 
many of them say, “We learn 
English through continuous expo- 
sure to English in a meaningful 
way.” 

English teachers often come 
across requests from students such 
as “Teach me how to master English?” 
but they are not asked questions like 
“Would you please make English lessons 
more interesting?” oi* “Would you help 
me find interesting books to read in 
English?” Koreans exert a great deal of 
effort to learn or improve their English. 
They deserve to be given a vision of the 
joyful adventure of learning English, not 
the fantasy of “shortcuts” nor the illusion 
of a “magic potion” that leads to frustra- 
tion. 



Patrick Hwang is president of David 
English House Korea. He teaches for the 
Certificate for Teaching English to 
Children program at Ewha Women's 
University and is a tutor for the distance 
M.A. TEFL program for the University of 
Birmingham. 
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Need mom than a textbook? We carry the extras! 

High-interest Readers - Life Skills Publications 
Software - Proficiency Testing 
Grammar, Writing & Conversation Guides 

* For All Levels * 

Please contact us for a complimentary catalog. 

www.continentalbook.com 

e-mail: cbc@continentalbook.com 



625 E. 70th Ave. #5 Denver, CO 80229 Tel:303-289-1761 Fax:800-279-1764 
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Stay current with the latest 
products and services for 
ESL/EFL professionals. 

To place your catalog or product in the 
Catalog Showcase, call 410-570-0746. 



Award-Winning ESL Software, 
Video & Recordings 



Interactive, tutorial 
software and videos 
for language acquisi- 
tion, life skills, read- 
ing, writing and tutor- 
ing for Elementary- 
Adult. Most software 
rated Exemplary by 
CA Clearinghouse. 



Educational Activities, Inc. 

For FREE catalogs, call 1-800-645-3739 
Visit us at www.edact.com 




Mas de 350 libros K-3, 
y — jtodos en espanol! 

The Wright Group 
has books for new 
and struggling read- 
ers in Spanish and 
English. Fiction and 
nonfiction titles for 
grades K-3 make 
learning to read 
exciting and fun! 

Preview packs are 
available, and all 
materials are guaranteed. 

Call for your free catalog today. 

800-523-2371 or 425486-8011 




Don’t Let Our Name Fool You! 

World of Reading 
offers the largest 
range of ESL soft- 
ware — K through 
adult — all at dis- 
counted prices. 




Call for our 1999/2000 print catalog: 

404-2334042 or 800-729-3703 

or visit us on-line at www.wor.com. 



Exemplary ESL Tool 

Rated Exemplary by 
the California Clear- 
inghouse, World- 
Walker: Destination 
Australia is Soleil’s 
newest multilingual 
CD-ROM. ESL stu- 
dents can “switch- 
on-the-fly” between 
English, Spanish, and French, and 
build sentences in English using pic- 
tures and sound. 

800-501-0110 

Download a free demo from our 
website: www.soleil.com 





FREE trial copy of TOEIC 
Pronunciation in American 
English on CD-ROM 

This product is designed for non-native 
speakers at the intermediate level and 
above with an emphasis on stress, into- 
nation and rhythm. Released again on 
3/15/00, already adopted by more 
than 85 schools and colleges. 

Contact David Hans: 9254853080 
dhans@amengllsh.com 
www.amenglish.com 
“Tune in to the Music of English” 
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Problem: You needed to correct 25 
student papers, create tomorrow's lesson plan, 
tonight is Parent Night, and the superintendent 
wants you to come up with an ESL solution 
that will improve test scores You have plenty 
to worry about. Finding, then maintaining, 
supporting and running an effective 
technology-based ESL program shouldn't 
be one of those worries. 



ellisworld.com 
get served 



0 



Solution: Certified ELLIS consultants. 



While we can't correct your papers, we can 
offer you technology-based ESL solutions sec- 
ond to none. That's because all ELLIS represen- 
tatives attend comprehensive training seminars 
that prepare them to answer all your English 
training concerns. They are specially trained. 
They'll advise you on where to begin, how to 
install, how to integrate, how to maintain, how 
to use, and how to succeed. In a sense, they 
will take away all your English training worries. 
With ELLIS, you get more than extraordinary 
software, you get solutions. 

Learn how ELLIS can help you meet your 
■ gbalf.by calling 1 .888.756. 1 570, 
or visit us on the web at ellisworld.com. 




ELLIS 



it's |ust like the real test! 



Introducing POWERPREP Software: 

Preparation for the Computer-based TOEFL 9 Test 




To order, call: 
1 - 800 - 446-3319 , 

or visit our Web site at 

www.ets.org/store.html 



Created by Educational Testing Service, POWERPREP software CD-ROM is 
the ONLY product available with timed computer-based tests operating under 
the authentic TOEFL testing software used by examinees around the world. 

POWERPREP software features: 

♦ Two timed computer-based tests with authentic TOEFL questions 

♦ Same tutorials used on test day 

♦ Three essay topics for writing practice 

♦ Actual essays written by TOEFL test takers 

♦ Score ranges at the end of each test 



Other Test Prep Products from ETS: 

♦ TOEFL Sampler CD-ROM 

♦ TOEFL Test Preparation Kit, 2nd Edition 

♦ TOEFL Practice Tests, Volume 1 and Volume 2 

♦ POWERPREP Software for GRE®and GMAT® 
are also available. 
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Give students the chance they deserve 
with ELPT - for $21 or less. 



The College Boards English Language Proficiency Test™ (ELPT™) emphasiz 
practical reading and listening skills your students will actually use to succ 
college and in their future careers. The test is an 84-question, multiple-c 
pencil-and-paper exam with audiocassette that effectively measures 
listening and reading comprehension skills. 



L is part of a suite of ESL assessments offered by the College Boai 
administered at test centers in the fall and winter, at selected school site 
spring, and at colleges/universities by appointment. Other ESL asse< 
include the computer adaptive Levels of English Proficiency™ Test (LOEP™) 
Advanced Placement International English Language™ (APIEL™) Exam 



To learn more about The College Board's ESL assessments and receive ; 
ELPT, call 212 713-8093. 



For more information about the College 
Board and its programs, visit our Web site at 

www.collegeboard.com 
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Variety is the 
Spice of...ESL? 




The magazine for English as a 
Second Language professionals. 

Publisher 

George H. Clemes, III 

Editorial Director 
Marilyn Rosenthal 



O ne of the great things about the field of ESL is the variety of ways 
and arenas in which English can be taught. Private tutoring is how 
Thelma Wurzelbacher is making her mark in this field, and she 
shares important information for considering and starting a private practice in 
ESL tutoring. 

Work or school? For many, it’s a choice between the two, but not if you 
work for a company that has a corporate university. Nina Weinstein explores 
this growing phenomenon by which corporations provide employees with 
education customized to their work. English language instruction does not yet 
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figure prominently in the curricula of corporate universities, and ESL 
professionals will find this is somewhat of a blank slate waiting to be written 
on by those in our field. 



How do you know what your students need to learn? Ask them. Catherine 
Sadow listened to her students on their need to learn to listen. She shares a 
variety of creative listening activities she has incorporated into her classes to 
teach this important skill. 



We know there are many factors that affect students’ success in school — 
cultural values, learning styles, native language literacy, background 
knowledge — the list goes on. Julie Adler describes how teachers are helping 
Hmong students, with their unique culture and history, succeed in schools in 
the United States. 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine , 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis ; MZ) 2I40L Include your 
name and position or address. 



Center for Applied Linguistics 

> What an amazing organization the 
Center for Applied Linguistics is! The 
comprehensive description of what CAL 
has done and is doing for language educa- 
tion and cultural communication shows us 
what a valuable resource it is. As educators 
we need to continue “mining the riches of 
CAL.” Every year, I take my methodology 
students there so they can discover how 
CAL can help them as language education 
professionals. 

— Virginia Lezhnev 
Georgetown University 



> What a tremendous service you provid- 
ed in your July/August, 2000 cover article 
on the Center for Applied Linguistics! I’m 
sure that most ESOL professionals are 
aware of CAL, but I’m not so sure that 
many of us — in particular, classroom prac- 
titioners — know what an enormous number 
of services and resources CAL makes 
available. Reading the article led me to 
visit CAL Web site a number of times; with 
each visit, I was more than amazed at the 
wealth of information I found — including 
(but by no means limited to) full-length 
online articles, links to other organizations, 
research briefs and digests, a publications 
list, access to databases and directories, and 
Web-based resource links. CAL provides a 
veritable treasure trove of timely and well 
thought-out information on so many of the 
topics with which ESOL educators are con- 
cerned: standards, the “English Only” con- 
troversy, Ebonics, literacy, immersion pro- 
grams, needs of refugees and immigrants, 
public policy, research and practice, and 
much more. Thank you for reacquainting 
me and other ESOL professionals with 
CAL and with the scope and value of its 
offerings and contributions. 

— Dennis Oliver 
American English and Culture Program 
Arizona State University 



School-Home Connections 

> Your article “Strengthening the School- 
Home Connection” is important for every- 
one involved in a school with ESL students. 
I’m a parent with kids in a school with a 
large Spanish-speaking population. These 
are families who want to be involved in 
their children’s education. We as school 
communities need to do everything possi- 
ble to help them succeed. Thanks for your 
ideas and attention to this subject. 

— Becky Graham 
Maryland 

English in Korea 

> I thoroughly enjoyed Patrick Hwang’s 
excellent and timely article “The Expan- 
sion of English Language Education in 
South Korea”. The article points out the 
great potential for Internet-based English 
language teaching in South Korea. At pre- 
sent, according to NCA, 6.7% of the pop- 
ulation in South Korea has access to the 
Net. Based on the article, by the year 2004 
over 6 million South Koreans will have 
high speed modem connections. Many 
more South Koreans will have the opportu- 
nity to improve their English language 
skills online. 

— Maryam Hallez 

Encomium Publications 
Inc. , info @ encomium, com 







A unique combination of reference grammar and practice book, 
Grammar in Use, Intermediate is known for its simple, clear 
explanations and Innovative format. Each unit is a two-page spread 
that teaches a specific grammar point on the left-hand page and 
provides practice exercises on the right. 

This new edition includes: 

• an Audio CD with recordings of example sentences 

• three to five practice exercises in every unit 
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• a two-color page design 

• nine units of new material 






• additional exercises that give students the 
opportunity to consolidate what they have learned 
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• a Study Guide at the back of the book that helps 
students decide which units to study 



0 521 62598 X with answers $27.95 0 521 62597 1 without answers $23.95 
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Improving America’s Schools 
Conferences 

T he Seventh Annual Regional Conferences on 
Improving America’s Schools, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, will convene in Sacramento, 
CA, on September 18-20, in Louisville, KY, on October 2- 
4, and in Washington, D.C., on December 13-15. 

The conferences will address how to coordinate feder- 
al programs, integrate federal programs with state and 
local efforts, access the Department’s technical assistance 
network, and use resources to implement comprehensive 
school reform. The Department’s priorities and initiatives, 
recent research and data, and funding opportunities will 
also be addressed. 

Encouraged to attend are principals, counselors, teach- 
ers, parents, representatives of teacher education and high- 
er education, superintendents, state education officials, 
local education officials, program managers, grant admin- 
istrators, representatives of community-based educational 
organizations, representatives of national educational orga- 
nizations, technology coordinators, and members of the 
Partnership for Family Involvement in Education. 

Also invited are grantees of programs administered by 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Offices of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, Vocational and Adult Education, 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, 
Educational Research and Improvement, Educational 
Technology, and Postsecondary Education. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-203-5494 or visit www.ncbe.gwu.edu/ 
iasconferences/index.htm. 



Updating the Basic English Skills 
Test: Making the BEST Better 

I n 1999 the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL) received a grant 
from the U. S. Department of 
Education to develop a prototype of a 
computer-adaptive update to the oral 
skills section of the Basic English 
Skills Test (BEST). 

The BEST was developed dur- 
ing the early 1980s to serve the need of adult education 
programs in the United States for a reliable assessment 
of adult learners’ oral proficiency and literacy skills. 
Use of realia — photos, coins, forms — is an integral part 
of the test. The oral skills section employs a task- 
based, guided interview scored on the spot by a trained 
test administrator. 

CAL finished the prototype in June of this year. This 
prototype was built to investigate the feasibility of using a 
computer program to help the test administrator choose 
items to test proficiency in different content domains 
including family, community, and workplace language 
skills. 

CAL’s pilot tests of the prototype show that the face- 
to-face nature of the assessment can be preserved while the 
technology facilitates the selection of test items. The next 
step will be the creation of a full-scale test. For project 
updates, see www.cal.org/public/compbest.htm. For more 
information about the BEST, see www.cal.org/public/ 
bestest.htm. 

— Stephanie J. Stauffer, CAL 




New Web Site Links Teachers to Jobs 



A new online teacher recruitment clearinghouse is 
available to help schools and districts find the more 
than two million qualified teachers the nation will need 
over the next decade. The Web site, www.recruit- 
ingteachers.org, is a one-stop source of information 
about teacher recruitment and offers practical 
resources for recruiters, teachers seeking jobs, 
prospective teachers and school districts seek- 
ing ways to retain teachers. The clearinghouse 
also offers resources and guidance to indi- 
viduals considering careers in teaching. For 
school districts, the clearinghouse provides 
new information about innovative strategies 
to improve their recruitment and retention 
efforts. 

Developed by Recruiting New Teachers, 

Inc. (RNT), under a $350,000 grant from the 
U.S. Department of Education, the new service 
uses advanced Internet technology to inform 
teachers of classroom openings in participating school 
districts. Districts and states can add their job opening 
information to the clearinghouse by completing a short 
online questionnaire at www.recruitingteachers.org/ 
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survey/. By adding job banks or listings to the clear- 
inghouse, districts and .states can direct teachers to 
their Web sites, gaining access to a national teacher 
pool. 

The Web site links teachers with online job banks 
and job listings and provides links to more than 150 
other educational institutions’ Web sites. By 
using the clearinghouse, educators can 
access online job banks and job listings 
across the country, compare school dis- 
tricts and job offerings on a national basis, 
find out how to prepare to become a 
teacher, learn how to finance teacher 
preparation, determine which geographic 
and subject areas need teachers most, find 
out about new incentives districts are offer- 
ing new teachers, learn about proven strate- 
gies for finding and keeping teachers, expand a 
district’s reach to a national audience of prospec- 
tive teachers, explore strategies for recruiting teachers. 

RNT is a national nonprofit organization that works 
to attract individuals to teaching careers and helps dis- 
trict's focl^and keep teachers. 
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Lunchtime Reading Program 
Improves Students’ Academics 
and Behavior 

4 4T^verybody Wins! When Adults Read with 
X-/ Children” states the Everybody Wins! Power 
Lunch program sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education Planning and Evaluation Service. The pro- 
gram paired professionals from the public and private 
sectors in the Washington, D.C. area with elementary 
school students for weekly lunchtime reading sessions. 
Students read to the adults or i -i 

took turns reading with them. [pWfpRYfSOOY 
Working with classroom teach- 
ers during the 1998-1999 school 
year, the study found that 25% 
of those in the Power Lunch pro- 
gram who were reading below 
grade level improved their academic performance, more 
than double the 12% in the control group who did so. 
Sixteen percent of the poor readers in the program 
improved their classroom behavior, more than five times 
the 3% of control-group students who did so. Fifty-five 
percent of poor readers in the program said they always 
or often enjoyed reading, well above the 31% of control- 
group students who felt that way. An executive summa- 
ry of the study is available at www.ed.gov/offices/OUS/ 
eval/everybodywins.doc. 



! Free Survival Guide for New Teachers 

! 

T he U.S. Department of Education’s Survival Guide for 
New Teachers features the reflections of award-winning 
j first-year teachers who talk candidly about their successes 
| and setbacks and emphasize the relationships they formed 
i with their colleagues, university professors, and students’ 

| parents. The Guide also includes resources for first-year 
! teachers. Free copies are available while supplies last from 
| the Education Publications Center, l-877-4ED-Pubs or at 
| U.S. Department of Education, ED Pubs, PO. Box 1398, 

| Jessup, MD 20794-1398. 

i Children’s Mental Health Campaign 

T he Caring for Every Child’s Mental Health Campaign 
sponsored by the Federal Center for Mental Health 
j Services has released a free online coloring and activity book 
i to help young children understand and recognize feelings as 
| part of their emotional well-being. The booklet encourages 
| children to share their feelings with caring adults. It’s avail- 
| able at www.mentalhealth.org/child or go directly to 
! www.mentalhealth.org/cmhs/childrenscampaign/cartoon- 
i sheet.pdf. Mental health problems affect one in every five 
| young people at any given time. An estimated two-thirds of 
i all young people with mental health problems are not getting 
j the help they need. Helping children understand and talk 
j about their feelings is an important first step. For free, down- 
| loadable information about children’s mental health, visit 
! www.mentalhealth.org/child. 







When Adults Read With Children 



Conference Calendar 



September 

■ 15-17 Panama TESOL, Panama 
City, Panama. Contact Carlos 
A. King, cking@sinfo.net. 

■ 22-25 TESOLANZ. National 
Conference on Community 
Languages and ESOL, 

Auckland, NZ. Contact Helen 
Nichotls, hkniche@iprolink.co.nz. 

n 25-28 ACE of Florida, 

Tallahassee, FL. Contact 
850-222-2233. 

9 28-30 TESL Canada and TESL 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Contact Sandra Heft, 
smheft@navnet.net. 

B 30-1 Korea TESOL, Taegu, 
South Korea. Contact Jane 
Hoelker, hoelkeij@hotmail.com. 

October 

ffl 7 Michigan TESOL, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Contact Brenda 
Imber, 734-763-6377. 



B 19-22 Mexico TESOL, 

Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Contact MEXTESOL2000@ 
yahoo.com, 

a 27 Oregon TESOL, Oregon City, 
OR. Contact Molly Williams, 
503-657-6958 x2596. 

m 27-28 TexTESOL State, San 

Antonio, TX. Contact Dr. Chris 
Green, 210-444-1710. 

B 27-30 New York State TESOL, 

Rochester, NY. Contact www. 
nystesol.org/AnnualConf.html. 

November 

B 2-5 Japan Association for 
Language Teaching (JALT), 

Shizuoka, Japan. Contact 
jait@gol.com. 

B 3-4 Washington TESOL, Seattle, 
WA. Contact 425-788-7593. 

B 3-5 Egypt TESOL, Cairo, Egypt. 
Contact Deena Boarie, 
cdc@intouch.com. 



December 

B 1-2 TESOL Italy, Assisi, Italy. 
Contact Rosanna Rorentino, 
blasco@rpiio.it. 

H 14-16 The University of Hong 
Kong International Language 
In Education (ILEC), Hong 
Kong, SAR, China. Contact 
ilec2000@hkucc.hku.hk. 

B 14-16 International 
Association for World 
Englishes (IAWE), Portland, 
Oregon. Contact Kimberley 
Brown brownk@pdx.edu. 

ffi 27-30 Modem Language 
Association of America, NY, 

NY. Contact convention@mla.org. 

January 2001 

IB 3-7 Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages 
(CIEFL), Hyderabad, India. 
Contact congress@ciefl. 
ernet.in. 



m 13-15 ASCOCOPI (Colombian 
Association of Teachers of 
English), Cartagena, Colombia. 
Contact JoEllen M. Simpson, 
jsimpson@columbianet.net. 

B 14 Washington Area TESOL, 

Fairfax, VA. Contact Richard 
Grant, 703-684-1494. 

IB 14 Indiana TESOL, 

Indianapolis, IN. Contact John 
Graney, aafgrane@isugw.ind- 
state.edu. 

® 19-21 Southeast Florida 
TESOL, Miami, FL. Contact 
ARene Gronet, allene@cal.org. 
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■ 4 Maryland TESOL, Arnold, MD 
Contact Elizabeth Holden, 
410-767-0631. 

■ 9-11 Colorado TESOL, 

Longmont, CO. Contact Larry 
R. Rsher, 303-938-2584. 

11 10-11 Minnesota TESOL, St. 

Paul, MN. Contact Bonnie 
Olson, 651-962-5987. 

IS 10-12 Slovak Association of 
Teachers of English, 

Bratislava, Slovakia. Contact 
andlichova@fphil.uniba.sk. 

0 23-25 TESL Association of 
Ontario, Toronto, Canada. m 
C ontact 905-737-8562. 



BS 4-7 Linguistic Society of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
Contact Margaret Reynolds, 
202-835-1714. 

February 

EH 21-24 Language Testing 
Research Colloquium, 

St. Louis, MO. Contact Craig 
Deville, 319-335-6424. 

H 24-27 American Association of 
Applied Linguistics, St. Louis, 
MO. Contact 612-953-0805. 

® 27-3 Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, 
-Inc. (TESOL), St. Louis, MO. 

\ Contact 703-836-0774. 
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Send for your FREE Interactive 
CD-ROM Demonstration Program 



Name - 
School, 



Address, 

City 

State 



Zip Code, 



Phone ( )_ 



Oxford University Press, ESL Department 
198 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016 



www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 
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ESLoop: An Unending Resource for Teachers 

http://www.linguistic-funland.com/esloop/esloop.htm 



T he ESLoop was established in 1996 by Kristina Pfaff- 
Harris. It is a webring that currently contains 123 sites 
that are related to the teaching and learning of English 
as a second/foreign language. A webring is a collection of Web 
sites connected in a circle. When you go to one of the sites, 
you can continue around one by one (or by groups of five) to 
all of the sites. The sites in the ESLoop cover many different 
areas but are not in any particular order. However, it is an inter- 
esting and useful collection of sites. I use it primarily as a ref- 
erence page when I want to gain a quick overview of what’s 
available on the Web in the field of ESL. To provide an idea of 
what is included in the ESLoop, here are brief descriptions of 
eight sites. Such a small number does not give, however, an 
idea of the great diversity in this webring. 

Culture Capsules: A Web Project That You Can Do! 

(www.lclark.edu/~krauss/ortesol98/home.html) Michael 
Krauss presents a collection of multimedia Web pages created 
by intermediate and advanced ESL students at Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon, that can serve as models for 
other teachers. 

The Holiday Zone (www.geocities.com/Athens/Troy/9087/index.html) 
This site offers descriptions of numerous U.S. holidays. 
Interested teachers are encouraged to use these materials in 
their classrooms. 

One World, One People (members.aol.com/Jakajk/Oneworld.htm) 
This site provides lesson plans, games, and resources with a 
focus on multiculturalism for K-12 teachers. 



Topics in Medical English 

(http://interserver.miyazakimed.ac.jp/~kimball/med/table.html) 
Jack Kimball has compiled useful information in English on 
medical topics. His site includes a World Health report, an 
interactive health quiz, and essays by students at Miyazaki 
Medical College in Japan. 

Online Resources and Journals: ELT, Linguistics, and 
Communication (http://Ilc2.doshisha.ac.jp/Kkitao/online) 
Kenji Kitao and Kathleen Kitao have created a useful list of 
resources for teachers. 

An Evaluation of the Usefulness of the Internet in the 
EFL Classroom 

(Home.plex.nl/~jgraus/thesis/Evaluation.htm) Here you can 
find the completed text of the master’s thesis of Johan Graus 
of Nijmegan, The Netherlands, 1999. 

Collaborative Writing Projects on the Internet 

(www.hut.fi/~rvilmi/Project) Ruth Vilmi provides explana- 
tions of various writing projects carried out by her students at 
the Helsinki University of Technology and other university 
students around the world. 

English-Zone.Com (Members.home.net/englishzone/index.html) 
This site offers a wide variety of online activities in many areas 
including grammar, spelling, easy jokes, idioms, and study 
skills. 



Christine Meloni is associate professor of EFL at the George 
Washington University, cfmeloni@hotmail.com 
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The Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Awards up to 
$ 5,250 per School for Award Winning Software! 



GET THE SOFTWARE SELECTED BY OVER 20,000 SCHOOLS AND PAY 
A FRACTION OF THE COST THROUGH A UNIQUE NATIONAL PROGRAM. 



Name Title . 



District (or School) Phone . 



e-mail Fax . 



Street . 



City State Zip . 

Complete and Fax (425-883-9169) Today or Call 800-44-TEACH 
(or send e-mail to grants@compu-teach.com) 



□ yes! I want to discover the amount of the grant 
my school/district is eligible to receive if we participate 
in the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Program 



Grants are limited. Grants are offered for 80% to 87.5% of the cost of site licenses 
for 10 award winning titles based on the percentage of students on free or reduced 
lunch. Schools provide evaluations in exchange for this grant. 



1 1 Please send me the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant 

Information Package which describes the ten software 
titles and includes a simple application for the grant. 

I understand I am under no obligation to participate. 



ERIC 



EXPLORE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SOFTWARE ONLINE AT HTTP://WWW.O 



EACH.COM 
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Private ESL Tutorin 



by Thelma Wurzelbacher 



P rivate ESL tutoring is a specialized 
form of education for both the tutor 
and the student. Although it’s not 
for everyone, private tutoring offers 
unique opportunities for educators who 
enjoy the challenges and rewards of 
teaching, possess an entrepreneurial spirit 
and appreciate flexibility in their 
schedule. If you love teaching English 
but desire more freedom in how you 
do it, thrive on being ingenious, prefer 
working outside a system or would sim- 
ply like to supplement your current 
income, read on and find out whether or 
not a private tutoring business might be 
for you. 

Tutoring manifests itself in many 
ways since students differ in language 
skills, linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds, needs, goals and 
countless other variables. 

One can specialize in a par- 
ticular skill area or tutor all 
the language skills. It can be 
a full-time job or provide 
supplemental income. The 
focus here will be on indi- 
vidualized tutoring cover- 
ing a range of skills that is 
independent and private 
(not contracted by a school 
or business) and fee-for-ser- 
vice (not volunteer or 
barter-for-instruction). 

Before starting a tutor- 
ing practice, or any business 
for that matter, three factors 
should be considered: 1) 
readiness — do you have 
what it takes? 2) market — is 
there a need? and 3) ser- 
vice— how will you meet 
the need? Careful consider- 
ation will help you decide whether or not 
to pursue private tutoring and will help 
you get started. 

Assessing Your Readiness 

A number of factors will determine 
whether or not private practice is for you. 
First, are you motivated? Motivation can 
stem from a number of factors: creating a 
business and being your own boss, having 
a flexible work schedule, meeting an 
important need, discovering your own 
teaching preferences, growing profession- 
or earning income. 

\ number of personal traits are also 
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important for setting out on your own. As 
a practical way of assessing your readi- 
ness, take the Readiness Profile (see side- 
bar) to reflect on the traits that might be 
indicators of your success in the business 
of tutoring. A minimum score of 45 
would be realistic for saying, “I can do 
this.” 

As with any English language teach- 
ing position, a repertoire of language 
teaching skills is critical in tutoring. A 
tutor needs the ability to teach one-on- 
one. There is no pair work or group activ- 
ities during the session; you and the client 
fill the time. One also must be able to 
adapt to a variety of learning styles. A 
tutor should be able to act as a director, 
choosing assessment tools and helping to 
define goals and expectations. 



An ESL tutor should have some form 
of accreditation or certification. Although 
ESL credentials or certification vary with- 
in and between states, training in teaching 
ESL is basic to any tutoring enterprise. A 
certification in tutoring like the one 
offered by The College Reading and 
Learning Association (www.crla.net) is 
also desirable. 

Depending on the circumstances, 
size, and purpose of your practice, your 
readiness may also depend on getting 
information and advice from financial and 
legal experts on issues such as taxes and 




Determining the Need 

If you feel you have the personal traits 
and qualifications to run your own tutor- 
ing business, consider the need in your 
area for English language tutoring. This 
information can be acquired from your 
local chamber of commerce, school sys- 
tems, religious entities, immigrant organi- 
zations, economic and industrial reports, 
ESL enrollment figures at the local uni- 
versities and adult education centers, and 
state and national education associations. 
Find out whether or not ESL enrollment is 
increasing, decreasing or static locally. 
Find out if there are many free services 
and year-round classes that are accessible 
by public transportation at all times of the 
day. Determine whether or not there are 
any competitors offering ESL tutoring. If 
there are needs in your area, 
you can decide what ser- 
vices you will offer to meet 
those needs. 

Providing a Service 

An ESL tutoring service can 
take many forms. One could 
supplement classroom ESL 
instruction, help with home- 
work in the language arts, 
provide content assistance 
for college courses, offer 
citizenship or TOEFL 
preparation, etc. Your ser- 
vice could concentrate on 
individual language skills 
such as conversation, oral 
presentation, reading and 
writing, or integrate them. 
Specialized instruction in 
sales or management or in 
daily living activities are 
also service options. 

Your clients could be beginning, 
intermediate or advanced students of any 
age, from elementary to adult. Spouses of 
immigrants or visiting internationals may 
request tutoring services. Short-term 
companion tutoring for visitors wanting 
cultural enrichment is an option. You 
could teach employees in local business- 
es. The focus of your work will depend on 
your abilities and resources and the needs 
in your area. 

Marketing Your Services 

There are many different ways to 
announce your services. I don’t advertise 
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because referrals from previous students 
and colleagues work very well for me. I 
do not recruit from the universities where 
I teach because I feel that could be a con- 
flict of interests. 

Here in Columbus, Ohio, the 
Literacy Council distributes a list of all 
ESL programs — commercial, tuition- 
based, and volunteer — and includes a list 
of about 15 private tutors. The informa- 
tion is not endorsed by the Council, just 
shared. The private tutors are listed with 
their geographic areas, times available, 
and fees. Most frequently, we network 
among ourselves and refer inquiries to 
each other based on students’ needs and 
our availability. 

You may decide to promote your ser- 
vices in school systems, industries and 
businesses, or through existing groups 
and organizations. Possible methods of 
promotion are mailings, distributing fly- 
ers or word of mouth. 

Getting Down to Business 

Location. A private setting with few 
distractions is important for any tutoring 
service. This could be your home, a stu- 
dent’s home, a room at the public library, 
church, civic building or tutoring center. 
Conflicts can arise when you use non- 
profit space for fee-based services, but I 
sometimes use a public space for the ini- 
tial class. At home, a tape recorder, VCR, 
videos, games, supplies and the computer 
are easily accessible. This is not the case 
when working out of your car. Whatever 
the environment, phones and other dis- 
tractions should not be allowed to inter- 
rupt tutoring sessions. 

Lesson Planning. Planning a tutor- 
ing session is always a work of art, espe- 
cially with individualized lessons. 
Particularly during the first session, be 
enthusiastic, clear and busy. Get to know 
the tutee and his or her concerns. Give a 
significant assignment. After getting 
acquainted, reviewing assessments, lis- 
tening to needs, and planning the first 
three to five lessons, I find that a rhythm 
of content and pace can be established. Of 
course, the plan can be interrupted by spe- 
cial needs: a letter to an official, a par- 
ent/teacher conference explanation, 
entrance exam practice, or a business pre- 
sentation outline. Expect changes to the 
lesson plan in at least 30% of the sessions. 

It helps to keep a segmented pocket note- 
book or folder for each client to organize 
the sequence of topics, schedule, assign- 
ment log, and evaluations. A computer- 
ized system of record keeping and plan- 
ning may also be useful, but it may be dif- 
ficult to standardize given a variety of 
clients. 

It takes time and commitment to 
gather ideas and materials for lessons by 
attending state or national ESL confer- 
ences, evaluating texts, finding relevant 
” T s and printing worksheets, creat- 
ERIC ice exercises and interacting reg- 
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ularly with other tutors. Eventually a 
basic collection of materials develops, 
and building a library and supplementing 
files can really be enjoyable. 

Lesson planning also includes sup- 
plementary activities when I know in 
advance that a student has to miss a ses- 
sion. For example, a business person or 
student on vacation can keep a written 
journal and create a list of ten questions 
for discussion when they return. They can 
make five-minute recordings of their 
daily observations or listen to a tape from 
the library or my collection (e.g., pronun- 
ciation cassettes). When instruction 
resumes, we use and expand on this mate- 
rial in the first lesson or two. 

Evaluations. Evaluations are both 
formal and informal. Sometimes “unex- 
pected” visitors provide an opportunity 
to practice small talk. Quizzes from the 
text, recorded dialogues, reading compre- 
hension and listening tests help me track 
student progress. We also do video 
recordings. 

When I am asked to give written 
evaluations to a foreign employer, I limit 
it to half a page and make recommenda- 
tions for further study. I share this with 
the student before sending it abroad. 
When teaching younger students, I may 
confer with school teachers by phone, but 
I only report to the parent who hired me. 
Sometimes family relationships, gender, 
or viewpoint make it necessary to desig- 
nate one parent for these discussions. 

Closure. Ending a tutoring agree- 
ment calls for special consideration. 
When students end tutoring, I listen to 
their first recordings and their most 
recent, review their reading and writing 
then summarize their progress. 
Sometimes I present students with a small 
gift such as a book, state symbol, or pre- 
addressed postcards. 

Service Agreement. A written ser- 
vice agreement is vital to a healthy tutor- 
ing arrangement. It clarifies expectations, 
content, and administrative issues. This 
document should outline the content of 
the tutoring, evaluation, materials, loca- 
tion and time of classes, cancellation/late 
policy, and fees. By carefully delineating 
the services you will provide, the agree- 
ment can help you maintain the profes- 
sional distance you are comfortable with 
when requests are made for help beyond 
the services you want to offer. 

I usually prepare a draft based on a 
phone conversation and present it to the 
tutee after the first session. The language 
must be at a level the tutee or a represen- 
tative can understand. After two sessions 
we agree on changes based on the needs 
of the individual. By the third meeting, 
we have a working understanding and a 
semi-formal agreement of goals and ser- 
vices. 

The description of the content to be 
covered is typically the most difficult for 
the tutee to understand but is usually 
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C ircle the number after each state- 
ment that best indicates the accu- 
racy of the statement as a description 
of you. Highly accurate=5, completely 
inaccurate=l. 

I am a “take charge” person; 

I like to control what happens. 

5 4 3 2 1 



I am able to see the “big picture.” 

5 4 3 2 1 

I feel exhilarated when facing 
obstacles or problems. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I have excellent health and lots 
of energy. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I can influence most people. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I assess my abilities realistically. 

5.4 3 2 1 



I can ask for and accept help or 
advice in areas outside my special 
expertise. 

5 4 3 2 1 



I set my own activity level and 
deadlines rather than waiting for 
others to impose them. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I enjoy the thrill of calculated risks, 

5 4 3 2 1' 



I have the emotional ability to 
bounce back after failure or 
temporary setback. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I can make sound decisions in a 
hurry, if necessary. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I have the “staying power” that 
enables me to keep at a project in 
spite of discouragement, delays, 
disappointments or rejection. 

5 4 3 2 1 



If you scored 45 or over, you may be 
a good candidate for becoming a pri- 
vate ESL tutor! 

r 

(Profile not standardized.) 
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embraced enthusiastically. Sometimes 
students request certain skills for more 
emphasis (such as pronunciation or writ- 
ing). Beginners are often happy when 
content is presented simply as a text, 
tapes, handouts and homework. In this 
part of the agreement, f always include 
my expectations regarding assignments 
that the tutee will complete. 

I establish the contact times and 
hours at the beginning of the relationship 
and rarely change them. The students 
seem to follow this example and appreci- 
ate the firmness of my approach. This 
helps confirm the importance of the ses- 
sion and enhances my credibility. It also 
communicates the value of punctuality in 
American culture and business. After 
meeting three times, we decide if there is 
a comfortable fit with needs and expecta- 
tions as described in the agreement and a 
good match between us personally. 
Sometimes I try to establish the length of 
the relationship to get a feel for how many 
clients I can accommodate. In my experi- 
ence, tutoring relationships have usually 
lasted from six months to a year with 
adults and as long as two years with chil- 
dren. 

Purchase of materials is addressed 
specifically in the initial conversations 
and in the agreement. The client is 
responsible for purchasing all materials. 
Usually, clients can review the suggested 
materials before buying them. I document 
all purchases with receipts. Ordering by 
mail from ESL suppliers works best for 
me although materials for younger chil- 
dren can sometimes be found at discount 
stores. I emphasize the need for a tape 
recorder and tapes for assignments and 
evaluating progress. I sometimes require a 
prepaid copy card from a local print shop 
if I know we will need a significant quan- 
tity of worksheets. 

A cancellation/late policy is essential 
for good business and as a courtesy when 
scheduling clients back-to-back. I require 
24-hour notice of cancellation. If the 
notice is less, half of the hourly rate is 



charged. Class is not extended for late 
arrivals, whatever the reason. So far, my 
only client dissatisfaction occurred when 
the lessons were ending and the client felt 
I owed him instruction for all the minutes 
he had been late. I was astonished and 
explained that I would not offer more 
lessons nor a refund. I subsequently 
added “lateness for whatever reason is not 
made up” to my agreement page. There is 
some humor in this business! 

Fees are paid weekly or pre-paid 
monthly by check or cash. I give a receipt 
for each payment. Company-sponsored 
students usually take care of reimburse- 
ment with their employer. In some cases, 
tutors use a spreadsheet that lists all the 
lessons; both tutor and student sign the 
sheet after each meeting, and the tutor 
submits this documentation directly to the 
sponsor for reimbursement. 

The hourly fee is determined by the 
market in a given area. Typically, I would 
determine what ESL tutors are being paid 
on local campuses and in the public 
school systems. The 15 tutors on the pub- 
lic listing in Columbus charge from $10 
per hour per person for group lessons of 
up to six persons and from $15 to $35 per 
hour for individual lessons (June 1999 
figures). Tutors who contract with compa- 
nies typically charge higher rates. If you 
travel to the client, charge a door-to-door 
mileage fee in addition to the contact 
hours. Remember that all your time spent 
preparing lessons, reporting to parents or 
employers, traveling, and meeting with 
students needs to be included in your 
hourly fee. 

Your Professional Development 

Once you’ve got your business up and 
running, don’t neglect your own profes- 
sional development. Membership in an 
organization of experts and practitioners 
is one of the best means of growing pro- 
fessionally. Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Others Languages, Inc. 
(www.tesol.org) and the Association of 
Education Practitioners and Providers 



(www.aepp.org) are my top choices for 
publications, conferences, and network- 
ing. In addition, phone conversations with 
colleagues and a small network of private 
tutors have helped me be creative and 
resourceful. Some tutors may benefit 
from a TESOL interest group or an online 
professional exchange forum such as 
TESL-L. 

Defining Success 

As one ventures into the business of pri- 
vate tutoring, it is important to develop a 
personal working definition of success. 
The definition needs to be concrete and 
realistic enough to support you through 
the insecurities and challenges of the 
endeavor. 

For me, success as a tutor includes 
personal satisfaction with my day-to-day 
sessions, a sense of service to the global 
community, and income proportional to 
my experience and qualifications. 
Beginning tutors should strive for a bal- 
ance between their personal criteria for 
success and the energy expended in fac- 
ing the challenges and constraints of a 
start up. Since tutees are the core of the 
effort, tutors need to consider the diversi- 
ty of clients and find an appropriate match 
with their backgrounds and interests. 
Success for tutor and tutee is more likely 
when there is this match. 

Private ESL tutoring is challenging 
and rewarding because it provides the 
opportunity to respond to a vast range of 
needs. It’s also the kind of job you can 
customize to fit your life. If you have the 
necessary motivation, personal traits, and 
qualifications, consider taking the next 
exciting step toward the business — and 
art — of private ESL tutoring. 



Thelma Wurzelbacher, Ph.D., is a faculty 
member in the Liberal Arts Division at the 
Columbus College of Art & Design in 
Ohio. 



Checklist for ©ettinM Stated] 



/ Decide why you want to do private tutoring in ESL. / 

/ Evaluate your personal assets — Do you have the 

academic, financial, emotional and physical «/ 

strengths to be a private tutor? 

/ Determine what services you will provide — Integrated 
skills? TOEFL preparation? Writing? Conversation / 

Practice? Job search consultations? Citizenship 
preparation? Cross-cultural training? ^ 

/ Select your clients — Students? Professionals? , 

Spouses? On-site business people? Off-site 
referrals? Age range? Levels? 

' Arrange a location. ^ 
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Acquire resources such as teaching materials, 
diagnostic instruments, equipment. 

Contact the most relevant and useful professional 
associations and obtain the latest publications in the 
ESL/tutoring field. 

Organize a record-keeping system to track contacts, 
expenses, lesson plans and student progress. 

Get legal and financial advice. 

Advertise your services — Geographic areas? School 
systems? Industry and business? Existing groups 
and organizations? Word of mouth? Mailings? Flyers? 
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Assess each students 
skill level 

Assign online lessons 
in the sequence you want 

Monitor student progress 
with online report cards 

Correct and return students 
written work online 

Interact with students online 

Ail from your personal. 
Teacher Homepage j 



Promoting yourself 
to a worldwide ESL/EFL audience 
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Over 2,000 ESL schools, teachers, langua'g^t^v^ 
el agents, and educational advisors! Waye^a||^a^^ 
added themselves to our use r-frie rid I^V\Ae&;:i|^.^ 



directories, including; 






English Language Schools a r o u n d* t be; ; 

Educational Advisors and Agents 

ESL Job Board : -:V- 

Translation Services 

Im migration Services .... 

ESL H ouses searchable Web directories 
are a great way to spread the word about 
your schools and services. Adding yourY ;V 
information is f r e e ! I : 



% 



w w w.PEAKEnglish.co m J| ( w w w.ESL'H o us.e.co m 






For more information, contact Bruce Sharpe Email: bsharpe@dii.com 
Distance Learning, Inc. 135 Fifth Avenue, 3rd Floor New York, NY 10010 Tel: 212 353-0022 Fax: 212 253-9152 
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Corporate Universities: 

A New Frontier for ESL/EFL Professionals 

by Nina Weinstein 



I ’d been teaching English to non-native 
speakers in corporations since 1979 
when I contacted Toyota Motor Sales to 
offer my services. I was unprepared for the 
message left on my answering machine: 
“This is . . . from the University of Toyota.” 
The University of Toyota? Before meeting 
with them, I spent several hours research- 
ing corporate universities because I had no 
idea what this university was and why Fd 
never heard of it. 

Corporate universities are 
the fastest growing segment of 
the adult education market. 

Although they have been around 
for over forty years since the 
launch of General Electric’s 
Crotonville in 1955, the real 
surge of interest in corporate uni- 
versities began in the late 1980s. 

In 1988 there were 400 business- 
es with some entity described as 
a corporate university, college, 
academy, or institute of learn- 
ing — -there are now over 1,000. 

Forty percent of Fortune 500 
companies have corporate uni- 
versities. If this growth continues 
through the year 2010, corporate 
universities will become the pri- 
mary educators of post-sec- 
ondary students in the United 
States (Meister, 1998). 

Jeanne Meister, an interna- 
tionally recognized expert on 
corporate universities and author 
of Corporate Universities: 

Lessons in Building a World- 
Class Workforce , attributes the 
astounding growth of corporate 
universities to the shortened 
shelf-life of knowledge. Rapid 
technological change requires 
that firms provide continuous 
learning to employees in order to 
stay competitive. 

Not the Traditional Corporate 
Training Program 

A corporate university is different from a 
traditional corporate training program, 
which typically trains its people in 
response to a perceived problem or issue, 
for example, a new computer system. The 
O ing programs are usually short-term, 
orate universities, on the other hand, 



address the need for lifelong learning 
caused by rapid and continual changes in 
the workplace. They are the strategic 
umbrella for developing and educating 
employees, customers, and suppliers to 
support an organization’s business strate- 
gies. Corporate universities drive change in 
the corporation. They spread common cor- 
porate culture and values while teaching 
new skills. Because of competition for the 
best workers, corporate universities are 
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seen as an employee benefit — they develop 
the employability of the worker and hope- 
fully provide an incentive for the employee 
to stay. Corporate universities educate not 
only the employee, but the entire network 
surrounding the corporation — suppliers, 
dealers, and in some universities, employ- 
ees’ families. 

Almost forty percent of corporate uni- 
versities are interested in granting an 
accredited degree (Meister,jj[998). Usually 



this is in partnership with an institution of 
higher education. For example, the T. 
Eaton Company, a retail business in 
Canada, and Ryerson Polytechnic 
University formed a partnership to address 
the need for “customized corporate educa- 
tion.” Before 1995 there was no business 
degree with a major in retail and services in 
Canada. The purpose of the partnership is 
to equip students with critical skills for 
success in a retail environment. T. Eaton 
chose Ryerson because they 
understood their goals, were flex- 
ible in wanting to work with 
industry, and had a strong desire 
to create a professional program 
in retail management. 

In the United States, Mega- 
tech Engineering and Central 
Michigan University have creat- 
ed a unique bachelor of science 
degree with a major in vehicle 
design. The program was created 
to alleviate a shortage of quali- 
fied designers in the automotive 
industry (Meister, 1994). Some 
corporate universities are even 
aligning with traditional institu- 
tions of secondary education to 
help shape their ultimate work- 
force. 

The most controversial 
implication behind the develop- 
ment of the corporate university 
may be that higher education is 
failing to equip graduates with 
the knowledge and skills 
demanded by today’s employers. 
Corporate universities allow 
companies to customize employ- 
ees with the changing knowledge 
needed for their jobs taught in a 
way that matches the goals and 
philosophy of the corporation. 

A New Frontier for ESL/EFL 
Professionals 

Very little has been written about ESL/EFL 
in corporate universities. A year ago, I 
found 175 corporate university sites on the 
Internet. I recently found 4,268 sites. I’ve 
contacted leading professionals in the very 
new arena of corporate universities and 
have not found a significant emphasis on 
ESL/EFL programs. This is somewhat sur- 
prising given that most Fortune 500 com- 
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panies are international, and one might 
expect them to employ many foreign-bom 
employees with limited English language 
ability. 

ESL/EFL in corporate universities is a 
new frontier, and new approaches need to 
be created to fit into the corporate universi- 
ty model in several ways. First, corporate 
universities address the need for lifelong 
learning. As an ESL professional, I strive to 
build continual language support rather 
than short-term courses. Corporate clients 
are rarely trained in ESL, so they look to 
ESL professionals to assess their employ- 
ees’ needs and create courses to meet them. 
I follow the corporate university model 
even when I’m teaching in corporations 
without universities because the model 
mirrors my beliefs — to support and assist 
employees long-term. 

Second, corporate universities drive 
change in the corporation. When I first 
began teaching in corporations, they didn’t 
want to interrupt the regular work day to 
have English classes. All classes were held 
after work hours. Now, two of the compa- 
nies I work with have decided to hold some 
of their English classes during the work 
day. This demonstrates their growing sup- 
port for language instruction for their 
employees. 

Third, corporate universities teach 
company-specific and job-specific infor- 
mation. Although there are many books 
and other materials written for English for 
special purposes, these materials are often 
too general for use with a specific corpora- 
tion. In other words, ESL professionals 
need to create a lot of the materials that 
they use. 

Fourth, corporate universities 
educate not only employees, but in some 
universities, employees’ families. I began 
custom language classes for employees’ 
families to support them both as 
partners to the employees and in their own 
goals. 

Finally, ESL professionals must inter- 
pret changes and growth in corporate uni- 
versities and “translate” them into appro- 
priate approaches for ESL learners. For 
companies without ESL professionals, 
ESL decisions may be made by profession- 
als without language teaching expertise. 



New Teaching Issues in a 
New Environment 



There are many ways to deliver knowledge 
in a corporate university. Some corporate 
universities have no campus and deliver 
knowledge in a virtual arena. Some rely on 
distance learning. Both of these methods 
are growing in popularity. I currently teach 
at a corporate university and have been 
teaching in U.S. corporations since 1979. 
Based on my experience, I support virtual 
learning and distance learning in some sit- 
uations but feel that English conversation 
and listening comprehension work best 
^ D Sjy>eacher physically present to give 
\H , so I teach on site. However, the 



site isn’t always a corporate meeting room. 
My learners are different at each location, 
but they all need to communicate with 
native English speakers not only on a daily 
basis, but on an hourly basis. In other 
words, if they can’t speak and understand 
English, they can’t do their jobs. 

Focus on Spoken English 

Because of their time constraints, I give 
language learners tools that will have the 
greatest impact in the shortest amount of 
time. For my basic listening class, I begin 
with two crucial elements of spoken 
English — reduced forms (e.g., “gonna,” 
“wanna,” “hafta,” etc.) and conversational 
strategies. Students can immediately hear 
these elements of spoken language rein- 
forced when talking with their native 
English-speaking co-workers. I use 
Whaddaya Say to teach reduced forms and 
Whattaya Hear to teach conversational 
strategies. In my higher level listening 
class, I use I'm Listening As Fast As I Can 
so that students can practice hearing 
reduced forms, conversational strategies 
and other elements of spoken English in 
natural, unscripted language. When stu- 
dents can’t understand a speech segment, 
we analyze it for reductions, conversation- 
al strategies or other elements of spoken 
language. In my basic conversation class, I 
use Whattaya Do?, a business English con- 
versation/ culture book. It teaches everyday 
business conversation and behavior for 
business greetings, introductions, small 
talk, etc. We do role plays for each situation 
based on learner needs. 

For my more advanced conversation 
class, I use a business idiom book called 
The Language of Meetings. Every two or 
three weeks, we choose a topic of interest 
and I record my learners having a sponta- 
neous “business meeting” including the 
business idioms we’ve learned. I transcribe 
the entire meeting and make copies for 
everyone in the class. Each learner can 
comment on his or her speech segment — 
are there more natural or accurate ways to 
express the ideas? Are there any grammati- 
cal errors, and if so, can he or she now cor- 
rect them? I collect the most common 
errors and create lessons based on them. 
This saves time by addressing only the 
grammar, vocabulary and other lessons that 
are needed. I create a list of these common 
errors that everyone keeps it in front of 
them for each subsequent recording. Rather 
than getting longer as we record additional 
meetings, the list gets shorter because 
we’ve customized our lessons and kept the 
potential problem areas in mind. 

Time is of the Essence 

The executives that I teach need the highest 
level of conversational and listening ability 
to interact with their native English-speak- 
ing colleagues. My challenge is to achieve 
these high linguistic levels in one or two 
class meetings a week. Because of business 
trips arud bysifoess meetings, some partici- 
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► Dell University 

► A Partnership Between Duke 
University & Pensare 

► Sears University 

Air University, United States Airforce 

► The Busch Learning Center, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 



Cable & Wireless College 

► Charles Schwab University 

► Disney Institute, The Walt Disney 
Company 

► Employee Development University, 
Southern California Water Co. 



► General Motors University 

► Hamburger University, McDonald’s 
Corporation 

► Harley-Davidson University 

► MasterCard University 

► Oracle University 

► Sprint University of Excellence 

► Lucent Technologies & Babson 
College Partnership 

► United Airlines University 

► Southwest Airlines University for 
People 

► Cisco Systems 

► Sun Microsystems University 

► Bain Virtual University 

First Union National Bank's First 
University 

l> Eddie Bauer University 
and more . . . 
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pants don’t even receive that amount of 
face-to-face instruction. 

For listening classes, anyone who is 
going to be absent knows the units we’ll 
cover and listens to them on audio while 
they’re gone. I review material every few 
weeks in all my classes, but I don’t call it 
review. 1 present material differently each 
time so that the learners who have already 
studied the material are challenged by a 
slightly higher level or a new context. After 
presenting a review, I bring in new material 
so we’re always moving forward. 

When I teach other classes such as 
vocabulary or pronunciation, my goal is to 
find the approach that will make the .most 
difference linguistically in the shortest 
amount of time. These learners don’t have 
time to take exhaustive courses on a given 
topic. In over twenty years of teaching in 
corporations, I’ve never been in a situation 
where learners had enough time to do 
everything they needed to do. 

Beyond Corporate Walls 

Corporate universities support the entire 
network surrounding the employee, in 
some cases, their spouses. Some spouses 
worked in their native countries, but their 
visas don’t allow them to work in the 
United States. Their focus here is to support 
their partners and families in their new 
homes. 

I teach a class for wives of non-native 
English-speaking executives. They want to 
learn about American culture and need to 
be able to entertain in their homes. My 
house makes a wonderful “laboratory” 
filled with realia. They learn how to set an 
American table, show guests their homes, 
make an American bed and use American 
cleaning products. By examining my lousy 
plumbing, they learn about renters’ rights 
and learn the vocabulary needed to explain 
problems to their landlords. 

We also focus on listening comprehen- 
sion and conversation so that they can com- 
fortably converse with Americans in a vari- 
ety of situations. Some of my students have 
decided to further their professional train- 
ing in universities in the United States, and 
two of my students have decided to train so 
they can use my approach as EFL teachers 
in their own countries. In short, these class- 
es in my home have supported students lin- 
guistically, culturally, personally, and pro- 
fessionally. 

Conclusion 

The job of teaching ESL in a corporate uni- 
versity is one of supporting learners and 
their families in the learning environment 
that gives them the language tools they 
need for the most effective business experi- 
ence. Although it’s difficult to predict the 
future of corporate universities, the needs 
of businesses are a powerful economic 
force. Corporate universities could be the 
hj^est shift in the educational model in 
> Slides. The role of English language 

uction is yet to be written into these 



new models, but ESL/EFL professionals 
must make their presence known and infuse 
their expertise into this new frontier. It’s 
exhilarating, and after twenty-five years of 
ESL/EFL teaching and materials writing in 
both the public and private sectors, I’m as 
excited about the field as I was when I 
graduated. 



Nina Weinstein has over twenty years of 
corporate ESL teaching experience and 
currently teaches at the University of 
Toyota and Tatung Company of America. 
ninavan@gte.net 
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- Trinity Cert TESOL to begin your 
career (F/T & P/T in Barcelona or 
Rome). 
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F/T in Barcelona). 
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...is for ESL or EFL teachers 
using technology to enrich the 
communicative classroom. 




The focus is on how technology 
supports the learning that goes on in a 
communicative classroom. It does more 
than list sources for software, video, audio, 
multimedia or web sites. It shows you how 
to use those resources in fostering a 
communicative environment. 
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o The Internet & World Wide Web 
o Audio 
° Video 
° E-Mail 

o Computer Software and 
Interactive Multimedia 

Major features: 
o How to Use the Newer 
Delivery Systems 
° Examples off 
Communicative Activities 
° Sample Lesson Plans 
o Resources and References 
o Evaluation Guidelines 
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The Future of Full-Time, Part II 



A s you may recall from my column in the last issue of ESL 
Magazine , I conducted an interview about ESL employment 
with Dr. Adelaide Parsons, International Programs Director 
at Southeast Missouri State University and an expert in the field of 
ESL/EFL employment. The following is the conclusion of the 
interview with Dr. Parsons. 

TN: What do you recommend for a successful ESL job search? 

AP: Here are seven steps I recommend: 

1. Research yourself — know who you are, what motivates you, and 
what you do successfully. 

2. Research the type of work setting you prefer — know what type 
of organization you want to work for, where you would like to 
work, and what your salary requirements are. 

3. Research employers and talk to current employees. 

4. Network with folks who have ties with the desired company or 
position. 

5. Design a resume that is honest, frank, and refreshing. 

6. Brush up on your manners and use them wherever you go! 

7. Extend courtesies such as “thank you” letters to those who inter- 
view you. 



Much of what Dr. Parsons offers above seems like common sense, 
but as the saying goes, “Common sense ain’t so common.” 

One point that she stresses is to do all those things your par- 
ents tried to drill into you. Say “thank you” and “please.” Write 
“thank you” notes. One additional point I would make is to do this 
with everybody. How often does the office manager end up getting 
you the job or “nixing” you? We probably don’t want to know but 
more often than one would think. Also, even if you’re just drop- 
ping off a resume, go in professional attire. 

Another theme of Dr. Parsons’ advice is research. Know your- 
self. Know what makes you happy. Know what potential employ- 
ers are like. Remember that a successful work relationship is like 
a successful marriage. Would you marry someone after your first 
date? You might, but those types of relationships rarely work out. 
You usually “do your research” by dating for a while to find out if 
the two of you are a good match. It’s the same with potential 
employers. Make the effort to find out if the two of you are a good 
match. In many ways, this relationship is no less important. Don’t 
think so? Ever worked for a bad employer? 



Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@tefIconnection.com. 
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LISTEN 



A lthough listening is the primary skill 
that hearing infants use in learning 
their first language and although lis- 
tening is often our first introduction to new 
languages, for decades in the ESL litera- 
ture, listening was considered a passive and 
therefore less important skill. Focus was 
placed on the three other skills — reading, 
writing and speaking — while listening was 
thought of as an enabling skill not worthy of 
an instructional place of its own. 

When I began teaching in the early 
1970s in an adult education program, I 
knew little about “listening” or language 
laboratories. There was listening in the 
classroom because there was 
interaction, but I assumed I was 
there to teach grammar and 
that’s what I did. Even in 1980 
when I began to teach at a univer- 
sity, there were only a few 
materials in the language lab, 
and I assigned them to students 
without much thought about their 
relevancy. 

A New Focus 
on Listening 

I completed a master’s program in 
TESL, but almost nothing had 
been said about “listening” and 
“listening materials.” But un- 
known to me in the early 1980s, 
professionals in the field began to 
recognize that listening was a very 
active cognitive skill and that it 
was possible to help students 
improve their listening both 
through interaction in and out of 
the classroom as well as by designing good 
materials for them to listen to. 

So while I was in my classroom teach- 
ing grammar, never bringing a tape recorder 
into the classroom and sending students off 
to listen to the few tedious tapes we had in 
the lab, the British Council was about to 
publish The Teaching of Listening 
Comprehension (1981) and in the United 
States Harriet Winitz was about to publish 
The Comprehension Approach to Foreign 
Language Instruction (1981). 

With more research we have learned 
that understanding is not something that 
happens only because of what a speaker 
says. The listener plays a crucial part in the 
4 ;S by applying what he knows to what 
irs while trying to understand what 



by Catherine Sadow 

the speaker means. 

We also know that although the 
amount and the range of research into first 
and second language study has grown, the 
teacher or researcher interested in studying 
listening has a fundamental problem 
because it is very difficult to gain direct 
access to the listening process itself. We 
frequently don’t know what problems the 
student is experiencing and what skills are 
being used. We are also aware that confi- 
dence and risk-taking play an important 
role and that fear and over-concern for hear- 
ing every word slows students’ progress. 
Factors such as the weather, how tired a stu- 
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dent is, or how well a student is feeling can 
also affect how well students understand 
what they are listening to. 

We know that it is important that sec- 
ond language learners get sufficient training 
in the more demanding and necessary skill 
of transactional listening like conversation 
where the focus of communication is on the 
exchange of information. Finally, we know 
that all types of listening skills are valuable 
and necessary if a learner is to acquire an 
all-around ability to listen effectively to var- 
ious input in a range of situations and for a 
variety of listening purposes. 

Listening to Students 

After I began teaching in an intensive 
English program in earl y$ l£§0s, 



I assigned daily journals in which students 
shared their language-learning experiences, 
and I began to learn about listening from 
student testimony. Even students whom I 
thought were advanced told me (and are 
still telling me) that they were having trou- 
ble because they couldn’t understand what 
was being said. A Chinese teacher wrote: 
“Having graduated from university 
almost fifteen years ago, and having been a 
teacher for almost fifteen years, I became a 
student of English when I got off the Boeing 
747 of Flight 981 of CAAC and stepped 
onto land of America in San Francisco. / 
once taught English grammar, pronuncia- 
tion and reading. / know my 
knowledge of English is very limit- 
ed but / didn ’t have a clear idea of 
how limited my knowledge was 
until I began to live among the 
English-speaking people in this 
English-speaking country. I dis- 
covered that it was really difficult 
for me to understand what people 
said when they talked to me or 
when / asked them the way....” 

I was astonished to discover 
that even a very advanced student 
who had been studying English 
for most of her life and who had 
taught it, could not understand 
something as simple as a set of 
directions. Journal entries such as 
these began to influence what I did 
in the classroom. 

Authentic Materials 
with Simple Tasks 

Stephen Krashen in his book 
Principles and Practices in Second 
Language Acquisition (1982) says that 
authentic language should be used in 
instruction whenever possible and that a 
proficiency-oriented classroom should 
include such materials frequently and effec- 
tively in instruction at all levels. Krashen 
claims that people acquire language that is 
directed at their current level of competence 
but which includes some structures that are 
beyond that level as well. 

To accomplish this in my classes, I 
have had listeners at low-intermediate lev- 
els as well as intermediate and advanced 
levels listen to authentic recorded materials 
and do simple tasks with them. Although 
comprehension should almost always be the 
goal, playing material that students might 
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not fully understand at their level while 
doing a simple task gets them used to the 
sound and the speed of language that is “too 
fast, too complex” so that they don’t tune 
out when they hear it later. In one task we 
do, they listen to a five-minute excerpt from 
a current radio talk show and are asked to 
simply check off a list of items: names of 
people or places, products, or call letters. 
Lower level students enjoy the challenge of 
this minimal task as they get used to listen- 
ing to intonation, hesitations and speed. 
(See sidebar at right.) 

Notetaking 

It was by accident that I stumbled upon 
another way to use listening in the class- 
room. I found a new source of listening 
material in what I was already using for 
“reading and conversation.” Students read 
and discussed this background material 
then worked in groups to solve problems or 
make choices. I had planned to use one of 
these as part of a lesson, but when I got to 
the copier, there was the familiar sign: “Out 
of Order.” I was upset because the material 
I was about to copy was an integral part of 
a content-based lesson that I had carefully 
planned. 

So I went into the classroom with no 
copies for my students, told them to take 
out a piece of paper and take notes. I used 
the board once or twice to introduce a word 
that they might not know. The minute I 
began to do this, I realized that it was what 
I should have been doing all along. 
Students had to listen, take notes and ask 
for clarification. When they met in groups, 
there had to be further agreement and nego- 
tiation as they compared notes to determine 
just what problem they were trying to solve 
before they could even begin to solve it and 
decide, for example, what budget cuts the 
school board would make or what programs 
would get the money. 

I have done this notetaking project 
with every class since. I look at all my 
materials to see if there is a possibility of 
presenting them orally for notetaking rather 
than handing them to students to read. This 
can be done at all levels and with many 
materials. Even at this lower level students 
are learning to listen, take notes and recon- 
struct the material. These mini lectures can 
have many goals: grammar, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, content, writing and they can 
all be listening-based. 

Focusing 

Attention is central to the process of lan- 
guage acquisition. It is important for stu- 
dents to focus on their second language 
progress and for us to help them focus. 
Attention to and awareness of their listen- 
ing helps them not panic when they can’t 
understand something. We know that it 
becomes more difficult to assess one’s own 
progress in a language after the exuberant 
stages, and I have had student 
lent tell me in daily journals that 
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they are making no progress. 

One of the things I have students do 
when they go to the language lab for listen- 
ing is not only concentrate on the content of 
the lesson but on why and how they are 
doing it. I ask them to concentrate on what 
was positive about it and on what problems 
they had. I usually give students a choice of 
assignments so that they can find some- 
thing that interests them or something that 
they think is important and then have them 
fill a form about their assignment, (See 
sidebar on page 20.) 

It is important for students to concen- 
trate on what it is that they can do to 
improve. Is it the pace that is a deterrent? Is 
it difficult vocabulary? Knowing which 
problems they are having gives them some 
control over the solution. Students who do 
this are aware that they are not standing 
still. This helps them focus on their 
learning. 

Just Listening 

According to Penny Ur in Teaching 
Listening Comprehension (1984) when the 
listening material itself is highly interesting 
or pleasurable, giving the students a task to 
perform while they listen becomes super- 
fluous or even harmful. We need to reduce 
the anxiety that many students experience 
when listening in the second language. A 
student journal entry describes this feeling: 

(< Like many of my classmates , /, too , 
am filled with contradictions and doubts . 
After / arrived in America , / understood 
many things which weren 7 like my hopes in 
China — so I have some complex-filled feel- 
ings. / hope I can study economics as soon 
as possible but my head is always dizzy My 
brother, who is a pharmacist , says / will 
need an appropriate time to overcome my 
dizzy feelings. / have never felt this kind of 
dizzy feeling before. I doubt if I can study 
continuously ...” 

When planning our lessons, it is 
important for us to take into account the 
“dizzy” feeling some students are experi- 
encing and how fatiguing it can be to listen 
to and interpret unfamiliar sounds. One 
kind of listening that I do as often is listen- 
ing that requires nothing but listening. I try 
to make it enjoyable since listening in a sec- 
ond language can often result in 
headaches — it almost always calls for an 
instant response, some interaction, either a 
task or an oral response. 

Instead, I do all the preliminary expla- 
nation and students just relax, listen and try 
to enjoy the material. For instance, I often 
use tapes of stand-up comedians. Before 
students listen to the skit for the first time, I 
explain as much as I can about the back- 
ground, the situation, sometimes even the 
ending and any of the vocabulary that I 
think might interfere with their listening, I 
put most of it on a handout in the order that 
it is heard on the tape and they often take 
notes while I discuss it. Then I ask them to 
relax, and listen.. No comprehension ques- 
f L. 
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A Simple 
Task to 
Accompany 
Authentic 
Listening 



Listen Again to Car Talk 



Check What You Hear 




DIRECTIONS: Rewind the tape and 
listen again to Click and Clack's 
conversation with Charlie. Following 
are sentences from the tape in the 
order that you will hear them. There 
are also some sentences that are not 
on the tape. Listen carefully, and when 
you hear one of the sentences, put a 
check (/) beside it. 



1. , You're on Car Talk. 



2. Thank you. I'm calling for the 

first time. 



3. I got a brand-new Honda. 

4. Accord? 



5. 


Just moved to Chicago. 


6 . 


1 took it real easy on the car. 


7. 


1 didn't go very fast. 


8. 


Go up to the most expensive 
gas. 


9. 


The problem was. ..when you 
get into that mountain air. 


10. 


1 was just getting passed by 
everyone. 


11. 


Despite the fact that it’s a 
brand new car. 



12. Could I already have done 

damage? 

13. Thanks for your help. 

From On the Air: Listening to Radio 
Talk, Sadow and Sather. 
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tions follow. There is no task to do or cloze 
answers to fill in. There may not even be a 
discussion except for one that may occur 
when I ask if there are any questions. 

For pure listening I also use songs and 
read very short stories. I replay and reread 
material at intervals so that students can lis- 
ten to it again with greater ease. I only know 
whether or not they’ve understood it by 
observation — a smile or a laugh at the right 
moment. 

If this is only one of the many things 
we do and if there is a multiplicity of other 
input, then this is exceedingly valuable. In 
the classroom, where there are frequent 
moments of anxiety for students, it is com- 
forting for there to be familiar material that 
students understand or grow to understand 
and where nothing more is demanded of 
them than listening, which is demanding in 
itself. This is appropriate for any age group 
at any level, even in a test-driven TOEFL 
preparation class. 

At every level and for every age there 
is appropriate material available. My advice 
is to look at stories, skits and songs and for- 
get about the comprehension exercises that 
follow if they already exist. Instead, exam- 
ine the material carefully and analyze or 
predict what is in it that students may have 
difficulty with. Give them everything they 
need to understand the material with as lit- 
tle interference as possible. They don’t have 
to guess the gist here because it has already 
been given to them. No risk-taking is 



involved. Use it as “pure” listening material 
so they can listen to it (or view it) as a native 
speaker listens to it. Give no quizzes. Let 
them get used to the idea that listening in a 
second language can be pleasurable. 

As I have learned by listening to my 
students, they have great wisdom on learn- 
ing to listen: 

“ Almost everyone in the class is think- 
ing about the TOEFL I said in class that 
learning English is more important than 
studying TOEFL I would like to repeat it 
once again . Andrea's journal (which had 
been reprinted in a teacher journal) reflect- 
ed a question which implies a fear of the 
test. Fm sure Andrea's listening is going to 
improve very much but he will improve by 
watching TV, listening to the radio and 
speaking to Americans much more than lis- 
tening to TOEFL tapes. I understand him 
perfectly . It is very hard when you listen to 
the radio and you don't know what it is all 
about. Sometimes you are more worried 
about what you can or cannot understand 
than about the program you are with. But 
there is a moment when you for the first time 
realize you understand without paying 
attention to the understanding process. I 
can assure you that the moment is exciting. 
Through the weeks you see how you under- 
stand is better. It is the moment when your 
brain doesn't have to translate to your own 
language. Of course there is the balance 
between English knowledge and patience. 
The most important thing is not to be think- 



ing about ‘7 am doing okay'' or “I'm fail- 
ing.” I don't have a lot of patience but I 
finally realized that my worrying was worse 
for my English. I still have problems with 
my listening but at least I know that I'm 
improving every day....” 

This journal entry shows dramatically 
that the student has learned to listen to 
authentic material with some ease and 
enjoyment and has become aware of and 
learned to focus on his progress. It is clear 
that we can learn about how our students 
listen and what difficulties they face by lis- 
tening to them, and we can then respond 
with listening opportunities that may accel- 
erate their progress. 



Catherine Sadow teaches at Northeastern 
University in Boston and is co-author of 
three listening texts: Talk Radio (Addison 
and Wesley ; J987), People at Work (Pro 
Lingua , J990), and On the Air: Listening to 
Radio Talk (Cambridge University Press, 
1998). 
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A Form for Students to 
Focus on Their Listening 

Name 



1. In the language lab this week, I listened to the lecture 
called . 



2. It was very easy for me. 

a good level of listening for me 

(both easy and difficult in places). 

difficult but manageable. 

much too difficult. 



3. I spent 



(time) doing this lesson. 



4. I (used the book, didn't use the book). 

5. I found it quite interesting. 

alright. 

very boring. 

6. I found it useful to do. 

not useful to do. 



7. Some things I learned from listening to it 
(facts, vocabulary, etc.) were: 
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8. If you couldn’t fill this out because you didn’t do it, 
O ilease write here and tell me why you didn’t do it: 
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With six diverse formats there’s a HarperCollins 

Bilingual Dictionary for every student. 
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POCKET 

(Qkeramm 

DICTIONARY 

German > K it g H t ft 
B n X l It k > German 





Unabridged College Pocket 



$55.00 ($80.00 Can.) 

hardcover 

Trim: 7 1/2 x 10 1/4 

description: 

• more than 680,000 entries and 
translations 

• emphasizes the modern 
language as its used today 

• a comprehensive treatment 
of the most important and 
frequently used words in 
English and the foreign 
language 

• in-depth guide to idiom and 
phrase usage 

languages: 

• French 0-06-270816-3 

• Spanish* 0-06-095691-7 

• German 0-06-270199-1 

. Italian 0-06-2755 16-1 

*Revised edition Aug. 2000 



’ $29.95 ($44.95 Can.) 

: hardcover 

Trim: 6 3/8 x 9 1/4 

i 

description: 

• more than 350,000 entries 
and translations 

• helps the reader not only 
understand but translate 
idiomatically 

, • clear guidance to difference 
in meaning and usage 

languages: 

. French* 0-06-095690-9 

. Spanish 0-06-2708 18-X ; 

• German 0-06-270817-1 ! 

!• Italian 0-06-2755 17-X j 

S *Revised edition July 2000 



$12.00 ($18.50 Can.) 

trade paperback 

Trim: 4 1/4x5 7/8 

description: 

• more than 1 10,000 entries and 
translations 

• clear color layout 

• quick, at-a-glance coverage 

• contains a wealth of modern 
and idiomatic phrases not 
normally found in dictionaries 
of this size 

• special puzzle and word game 
supplement designed to 
increase language skills 

languages: 

• French* 0-06-095 664-X 

• Spanish* 0-06-095660-7 

• German* 0-06-095662-3 

• Italian* 0-06-095663-1 

• Japanese 0-00-433405-1 

*New titles July 2000 



Concise 

$15.00 ($22.95 Can.) 
trade paperback 
Trim: 5x7 3/4 

description: 

• more than 195,000 entries 
and translations 

• 250-page “Quick Reference” 
grammar section (French, 
Spanish 6c German Editions) ; 

• more comprehensive in its 
coverage of American English ! 

, than the competing editions 

languages: 

• French* 0-06-095689-5 

• Spanish* 0-06-095692-5 

• German 0-06-273684-1 1 

• Italian* 0-06-095677-1 

• Russian* 0-06-095661-5 

• Portuguese 0-06-273662-0 ! 

*Revised editions May 2000 ; 



Entire line revised and updated 

Rack 



$5.99 ($7.99 Can.) 
mass market 
Trim: 4 3/8 x 7 

description: 

• more than 110,000 entries 
and translations 

• economically priced mass 
market editions 



• contains commonly used 
phrases, idioms, 
abbreviations, acronyms, and 
geographic names 

languages: 

• French* 0-06-273741-4 

• Spanish* 0-06-273749-X 

. German* 0-06-273750-3 

• Italian* 0-06-273752-X 

• Portuguese* 0-06-273748-1 

*Revised editions July 2000 



Gem 

$6.95 ($10.50 Can.) 

trade paperback 

Trim: 3x4 3/8 

description: 

• more than 110,000 entries and 
translations 

• the only dictionaries available 
offering comprehensive 
coverage in a handy, mini-size 
format 

• specially designed for 
portability and easy use 



languages: 



French* 0-00-470766-4 

• Spanish 0-00-470750-8 

• German 0-00-472357-0 

• Italian 0-00-470746-X 

• Portuguese 0-00-458713-8 

• Russian 0-00-458652-2 

• Latin 0-00-470763-X 

. Greek 0-00-472222-1 

• Irish 0-00-470753-2 

• Japanese 0-00-470823-7 



*Revised edition May 2000 
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w^vw.harpercollins.com 
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The TV Time Machine 



E ver miss a TV show because you didn’t program your 
VCR properly? TiVo and ReplayTV solve the prob- 
lem: each product is a black box that records every- 
thing you watch as well as anything you tell it to record. 
They also have the ability to record and play at the same 
time. 

Have you ever wished you could rewind a TV show 
you were watching to catch a part you missed, a punchline 
perhaps? With these black boxes recording the show and 
playing it for you a few minutes behind real time, you can 
rewind and replay the part you missed and the box keeps 
recording. In effect you are recording a TV show and play- 
ing it back with a few minutes of delay. When you watch, 
you are watching the recorded version. The real broadcast 
is a few minutes ahead of you, so you can fast forward dur- 
ing the opening credits while the box continues recording 
ahead. Have to step out of the room or answer the phone? 
The black box continues to record, and when you return, 
you can stop it, rewind and replay — still a few minutes 
behind the real broadcast. Also, you can fast forward 
through commercials (or watch the good ones again!). A 
black box will hold about 30 hours of recording and is infi- 




Cowfusiwg Hellish Vocabulary for Spanish Speakers 

Richard Firsten 




ISBN 1-882483-81-2 $16.95 



Paco: Hello. I’m constipated. 

I need some medicine. 

Nurse: Sure! Try this. 

Paco: I tell you I’m consti- 

pated and you give me 
a laxative? ^Estas 
loca? 

Nurse: Loca? Listen, this is 
what people take 
when they’re 
constipated! 

Paco: I’ll never understand 

these English speakers! 



Discover the remedy to confusion between similar English 
and Spanish words! This all new workbook features interac- 
tive exercises and explanations for exito in learning English or 
Spanish (not exit, but success !). To order your copy, contact: 




Allta Book Center Publishers 

14 Adrian Court, Burlingame, California 94010 
Phone: 800 ALTA/ESL • 650.692.1285 (Inter’l) 

Fax: 800 ALTA/FAX • 650.692.4654 (Inter’l) 

Email: info@altaesl.com • Website: www.altaesl.com 
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nitely reusable. 

Simultaneous record/play is a very modest technologi- 
cal feat, requiring only sufficient memory and good soft- 
ware. Where the black box gets interesting is that it also 
watches what you choose to view. Over time, it can figure 
out what shows you like to watch and record them for you 
without further instructions. So if you are out shopping and 
suddenly realize you are missing your favorite game show, 
don’t worry — the black box is recording for you because 
you watched it every other day this week. 

The value of this techno-toy for teaching may seem like 
a stretch, but because this is digital technology with no tape 
to wear out, the black box allows easy repeated replays so 
that students may watch “live” television in the classroom 
or at home and rewind and replay to get more comprehen- 
sible input without wearing out the heads or the tape in the 
VCR. In effect, teachers or students can turn a television 
broadcast into a customized listening curriculum. 



Elizabeth Hanson-Smith is an educational technology 
consultant and can be reached at ehansonsmi@yahoo.com 



If your students are 
from around the world, 
they will love 
The Material World. 

12 Posters 

Real families from Mexico, Haiti, China, Thailand, Japan, 
Russia, Iraq, and more. Family members stand in from of 
their home with all their worldly possessions. 

Workbook 

Reproducible lessons: 

Using the posters, students 
fill out worksheets. 

CD-Rom 

The stories of 30 families 
around the world. 

Paperbacks 

The Material World: 

A Global Family Portrait by Peter Menzel. Women in the 
Material World by Faith D’Aluisio and Peter Menzel. 

Designed for teaching World Cultures } World Geography , and 
Economics. Perfect for learning English ! 



Poster Ediicatiom 1 =800=858=0969 

Visit, u§ m www.postereducation.com 
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READING COMPREHENSION STRATEGIES FOR FICTION AND NONFICTION! 
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• Students learn to engage in a process called 
"thinking along." 

• By practicing the reading comprehension and 
critical thinking strategies in the books, students 
become better comprehenders of the variety of 
texts encountered in school, testing situations, 
and in their personal lives. 

• These strategies help students understand all texts 
and can help them become successful readers. 

• Strategies introduced in the program are the result 
of years of research by senior author Dr. Roger Farr. 
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The Internet for Teaching 
is Alive and Well 



Internet for English Teaching 
By Mark Warschauer, Heidi Schetzer 
and Christine Meloni. TESOL, 2000 



I nternet for English Teaching bills 
itself as a book both for those who 
have been “teaching for years and 
want to read about the latest develop- 
ments in research, theory and curricu- 
lum development” as well as those that 
“are interested in an introduction to 
this field.” This is a tall order to fill in 
a slim 178 pages, but to their credit the 
authors come pretty close to 
the mark. Even for this dyed- 
in-the-wool Internet user, the 
book brought me a number 
of new perspectives and wel- 
come information on re- 
search and Internet services. 

Internet for English 
Teaching is divided into 8 
chapters. Chapter 1, “Getting 



Started,” coins a new 
acronym to summarize the 
reasons for using the Internet 
in our classes: ALIVE — 
Authenticity, Literacy, Inter- 
action, Vitality and Empowerment. 
They wisely warn, however, that “suc- 
cessful results depend on how the 
Internet is used.” The following chap- 
ters go a long way towards steering the 
reader in the right direction. 

Chapter 2, “Resources for 
Teachers,” surveys the mailing lists, 
online journals, academic associations 
and sites for online learning. In citing 
TESL-L, however, the authors missed 
what this writer considers its most 
valuable feature — the ability to search 
the over 40,000 past messages by key- 
word. This function often yields a 
quick answer without even having to 
post a message to the list. 

Chapter 3, “Student Communi- 
cation and Collaboration,” discusses 
both intra-class communication and 
collaboration with classes at a dis- 
tance. It begins a discussion of Internet 
projects that is continued in Chapter 5, 
“Student Publishing,” and Chapter 7, 
“Putting it all together,” and offers a 
£ 1th of advice on the do’s and don’ts 
lccessful project management. 



Chapter 4, “Student Research,” 
provides all-important information on 
how to find information and then orga- 
nize the material found. It admirably 
addresses the basics of an important 
but often neglected aspect of search- 
ing — teaching students to critically 
evaluate what they have found. 

Chapter 6 on “Distance Edu- 
cation” mentions opportunities for 
both students and ESL professionals to 
enrich themselves via distance cours- 
es. It also discusses some of the prob- 
lems involved such as 
standards and owner- 
ship of material. 

Chapter 8, “Resear- 
ching On-Line Lang- 
uage Learning,” lays 
the groundwork for 
conducting research 
and is followed by a 
detailed supplement 
“How to Make Web 
Pages,” which contains 
copious references to 
other information avail- 
able online. 

The book is not without its short- 
comings. There seems to be no men- 
tion of how the Internet can be mined 
to provide content material for the tra- 
ditional classroom, an aspect that has 
great potential for enriching our class- 
es. There is no index, but there are 
other useful appendices such as a 15- 
page bibliography, another ten pages 
of useful Internet addresses, and a 
glossary of terms. 

Internet for English Teaching suf- 
fers from the same problems of all 
books concerning the Internet. URLs 
cited in the text need to be typed in. 
Furthermore, as the authors mention, 
URLs are prone to change. I hope 
TESOL will address this problem by 
providing a regularly updated page on 
their Web site with links for sites men- 
tioned in each chapter and the appen- 
dices so that the resources in this valu- 




able book are easily available to all. 
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Washington, DC 20024 
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Sergio Aragones of 
MAD Magazine fame. 

They will delight your 
students! 

TEXT 

$12.95 

AUDIO CASSETTE 

$14.95 



To order on web: www.jagpublications-esl.com 
E-mail: info@jagpublications-esl.com 
Phone or Fax: 818-505-9002 

JAG PUBLICATIONS 



Mention ad for 
10% discount! 





WE MOVE 

ESL 

OUTDOORS! 



Experiential learning comes alive during 
two weeks of group touring and adventure. 

Three affordable experiential learning programs: 

^ ESL Travel and Learn — Experience the culture and 
history of four major U.S. cities. 

> ESL See and Ski — Have fun skiing, snowboarding, 
playing winter sports and touring historic sites. 

^ ESL Adventure and Learn — Enjoy clean air, mountain 
scenery, outdoor adventure and touring. 

New Administrative Agent Program: 

Schools, teachers, administrators and reps can 
qualify as commission-earning agents. 

• free trips • great commissions • web-based 

www.esltravel.com 

ESL Travel is an English as a second language educational 
company offering two-week 60-hour programs. 

ESL Travel, Inc., 78 Plum Street Hamilton, MA 01982 
978-468-6262 • 978-468-3854 (fax) • info@esltravel.com 




SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS FOR LEARNING 

SCOLA 

World Travel 
on the SCOLA Network 

Your Foreign Language Resource 
54 countries, how they look, how they sound 

A Three Channel Format 

via satellite 

with a “Special Feature" 

ONLINE VIDEO STREAMING 

via the Web 

On the Audio Side 

Three Radio Channels 

Programming from countries worldwide 

Make an easy connection on the web to 

SCOLA’s “Free” Insta-class Translations 




Finally, a complete English language 
learning solution for children... 

The QKids Kit 

T his unique collection of tools successfully guides young 
students through the essential early years of language 
learning. The Kit contains QSteps 1 & 2, QSurf 1 & 2 and 
QTest CD-Roms (5 CD-ROMs in all), 4 videocassettes, 

4 audiocassettes, 5 copies each of 7 activity books, 

6 board games, 170 flash cards, soft toys of the 
programs main characters, “Winnie” the Penguin and 
“Freddie” the Frog and a Teacher’s Resource Manual 
complete with extensive lesson plans to integrate all of 
the media into virtually any learning environment. 

Upon completion, the QKids Kit provides students 
with an active vocabulary of more than 1500 words, 
the ability to read and understand short passages and 
respond to simple spoken language, as well as, understand 
basic language structure and the alphabet. 

058331 QKids Kit (QSteps & QSurf) $738.00 

057811 QSteps Kit $349.00 

058111 QSurf Kit $425.00 

1 - 800 - 456-5825 




Stay in Touch 

Telephone: 712.566.2202, Fax: 712.566.2502 
e-mail: scola@scola.org 
Website: http://www.scola.org 
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by Julie Adler 



T he first Hmong refugees arrived in 
the United States in the mid 1970s. 
Preliterate farmers from Northern 
Laos, the Hmong had been recruited by 
the CIA to fight against the North 
Vietnamese in Laos. Because any military 
action in Laos was specifically forbidden 
in the 1962 Geneva Accords, the CIA had 
to covertly recruit, train and coordinate 
the Hmong soldiers. As a result, there 
were no records of the soldiers’ service 
and no veterans’ benefits. When they 
came to the United States to escape 
Communist retaliation, they were nei- 
ther welcomed nor honored but faced 
resentment and discrimination in their 
new homeland. 

Those first refugees suffered from 
post-traumatic stress disorder and sur- 
vivor guilt as well as intense culture 
shock. In the 1970s, many teachers 
were recruited from other fields to teach 
survival English to the new arrivals. 
Most of the Hmong had had no formal 
schooling and many began by learning 
to hold a pencil. Their progress was 
severely impeded by the emotional and 
psychological trauma of being involun- 
tarily displaced, which was compound- 
ed with the grief over loss of homeland 
and loved ones. The state of the art of 
ESL was to teach massive amounts of 
new vocabulary along with basic litera- 
cy. The goal, of course, was to make the 
adults employable as soon as possible. 

Hmong in the U.S. Today 

Twenty -five years later, there are an 
estimated 200,000 Hmong in the 
United States, most of them in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and California. Significant 
Hmong populations are also found in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
The first wave of adult refugees are now 
grandparents; their children, bom in Laos 
or the refugee camps, are now young par- 
ents themselves and many are raising 
bilingual and bicultural children. The K- 
12 Hmong population consists of these 
children being raised in two worlds. 

O tire and Learning Styles 

( I needs of this new generation are very 
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different from those of their parents and 
grandparents. While unfamiliar with 
many aspects of traditional Hmong cul- 
ture, the learning styles of the young gen- 
eration are still affected by Hmong oral 
tradition. Individuals from preliterate 
societies such as Hmong experience 
learning in informal settings. The learners 
have a relationship with the “teacher” that 




is usually familial. Knowledge is passed 
on orally and through observation. 
Learning is always cooperative and 
immediately relevant. “Students” try out 
their new knowledge or skill by perform- 
ing a task that is necessary to the family’s 
or village’s well-being. 

In contrast, the dominant learning 
styles of individuals from literate, modem 
societies are usually based on indepen- 
dent initiative and performance and use of 
the written word as a basis for analysis, 
which allows the student to use critical 



thinking skills f< 




-solving future 



educational tasks. 

Hmong students come from a culture 
where learning is concrete, cooperative 
and a means to a specific end while main- 
stream students come from a culture 
where learning is abstract, individual and 
a means to future learning. Because 
teachers are trained according to cultural 
norms, classroom instruction that is rele- 
vant to mainstream students can be con- 
fusing or disorienting to Hmong stu- 
dents. 

Language and Identity Crises 

Besides the difference in learning styles 
that makes classroom instruction less 
accessible to Hmong students, the 
Hmong students in our public schools 
are struggling with language and identity 
crises. Young Hmong-Americans have a 
foot in each world and do not fit com- 
fortably in either. Superficially, they are 
bilingual. However, in actuality, they are 
not fully proficient in either language. 
While their first language is Hmong, they 
are not exposed to the rich language of 
previous generations because Hmong 
isn’t used exclusively at home. 
Vocabulary and concepts that do not 
exist in Hmong are described in English 
by their bilingual parents; furthermore, 
students are surrounded by English in the 
media, their neighborhoods and 
preschools. At the same time, their par- 
ents often do not have a complete and 
accurate command of the English lan- 
guage, so the English the youngsters 
learn is not native-like. 

When Hmong students start school, 
their teachers often assume they are fully 
proficient, but in fact they are proficient 
only in the lowest levels of English — 
expressing needs and wants, requesting 
information and engaging in social 
exchanges with their peers. Their English 
proficiency does not necessarily give 
them access to the school curriculum, 
which requires a higher level of proficien- 
cy. Additionally, the cultural schema that 
is assumed of the mainstream students 
and upon which school curricula are 
based may be completely unknown to 
Hmong students. For example, familiarity 
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with folk and fairy tales, foods, music and 
cultural experiences such as family vaca- 
tions, pets, and celebrations cannot be 
assumed. 

As the students progress through ele- 
mentary school, they begin to read to 
learn, and learning becomes less experi- 
ential and more abstract. Often Hmong 
children are reading below grade level 
because they had to learn to read in their 
second rather than their first language. 
They are often behind in the content areas 
because they do not have the required 
background knowledge. 

In the upper elementary grades, our 
educational system stresses critical think- 
ing skills such as synthesis, analysis and 
evaluation. These are reasonable learning 
objectives for students from a culture 
where communication and learning are 
individual, abstract and negotiable. They 
are much harder for students who come 
from a culture where communication and 
learning are interpersonal, intuitive and 
concrete. They are also much harder for 
students whose language proficiency does 
not include the vocabulary or concepts to 
allow them to synthesize, analyze and cri- 
tique. 

In middle and high school, when 
adolescents are typically struggling to 
establish their more independent and indi- 
vidual place in the world, the identity cri- 
sis becomes severe and can have serious 
educational and social repercussions. 
Hmong teens typically want to fit in and 
be part of American mainstream culture. 



Because of their more traditional parents 
and cultural values, they cannot fit in in 
the usual ways. Many parents are not 
familiar or comfortable with the social life 
of the average American teen. It is not 
considered appropriate for girls to go out 
in the evening or on weekends; boys are 
under intense pressure to excel academi- 
cally. The older generation accuses the 
younger of being lazy and disrespectful, 
for not being “traditional” and taking on 
adult responsibility. Many teens rebel and 
try to be American but often are confront- 
ed with discrimination and racism at 
school and in the community at large. 
While rejecting their own culture, they are 
being rejected by the culture they want to 
identify with. This identity crisis and lack 
of belonging to a “group” is what causes 
some Hmong youth to seek a gang affilia- 
tion. It is the one place where they can 
safely “belong” with others who under- 
stand them. 

Bridging the Academic Gap 

Bridging the gap in academic achieve- 
ment is the first step in addressing the 
educational and social difficulties of this 
generation, in helping them “fit in” and 
feel better about themselves. Recent inno- 
vations in programming and instructional 
approaches appear to be making a differ- 
ence in this regard. A content-based 
instructional approach that teaches acade- 
mic language along with content area 
material has shown promising results. An 
inclusive, collaborative approach to teach- 



ing also seems to be an efficient delivery 
system. These innovations came about as 
a result of recent research by Cummins, 
and Collier and Thomas. 

Cummins originally defined two lev- 
els of language proficiency and labeled 
them Basic Interpersonal Communication 
Skills (BICS) and Cognitive Academic 
Language Proficiency (CALP). He con- 
ducted studies that documented the 
amount of time required for second lan- 
guage students to reach these levels. It 
takes two to three years for children to be 
proficient enough to socialize and get 
their basic needs met, five to seven years 
to become proficient in academic lan- 
guage— the language of instruction and 
standardized tests. 

Collier and Thomas conducted the 
first longitudinal study focusing on acad- 
emic achievement of second language stu- 
dents. Their study showed that Cummins’ 
estimate of five to seven years only holds 
true over the long term for students who 
receive first language support. Hmong 
students who receive no first language 
support actually take seven to ten years or 
more to catch up with their peers in stan- 
dardized English reading tests. 

Collier and Thomas, Anna Chamot 
and J. Michael O’Malley built on the 
work of Cummins and developed the 
Cognitive Academic Language Learning 
Approach (CALLA). Preliminary reports 
indicate that this approach, when imple- 
mented by trained ESL professionals, can 
significantly reduce the time it takes for 
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C harles Chou Vue arrived in Eau Claire Wisconsin in 

1978 — a member of the first extended Hmong family to 
make Eau Claire their home. His father had been killed 
by communist soldiers as he tried to protect his 
village several years earlier. His mother had to devise a 
scheme to get herself and her seven children out of Laos. 

It took several years and two attempts, but in 1975 they 
finally made it across the Mekong river, paying the 
boat owner a huge sum of money for a very danger- 
ous early morning crossing. After two years in a 
refugee camp, they came to Eau Claire, where they 
were sponsored by a local church. 

Charles had had the equivalent of about three 
years of school; it was frequently disrupted by the 
war. When he arrived in Eau Claire in April of 1978, 
he was placed in a sixth grade class and was pulled 
out several hours a day for ESL. The following fall he 
started junior high school with little formal education 
and only a few months’ exposure to English. He 
remembers feeling lonely, scared and very frustrated. 

He sat through the school day watching, listening and 
concentrating but understanding very little of the subjects he 
studied. He had two to three hours of ESL a day and beyond 
that received tutoring from the school secretary. At the same 
time, he remembers being afraid that he would forget his 
own language, so he and his friends would record stories, 

O and religious rituals to preserve their culture 
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and language. 

By the end of junior high, Charles felt he could "get by” 
.in English, but it took until the end of high school in 1984 
before he felt comfortable communicating in English. By then 
he was reading at about a fifth grade level. 

That summer he entered an academic bridge program at 
the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. Entering freshman 
who were labeled "at risk” because of poor 
entry scores attended two academic classes 
and received tutoring for four weeks. During the 
fall semester of his freshman year, he took 
several ESL classes on campus, but by the next 
semester he was on his own except for tutoring 
he sought independently. 

Charles graduated in 1989 and was one of 
the first Hmong refugees from Eau Claire to 
graduate from the University of Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire. Today, the academic bridge program is 
called the Commanding English Program and has 
grown to include summer orientation, adjunct 
support classes to freshmen requirements, academic advis- 
ing, tutoring and mentoring. The program accepts 13 to 15 
Hmong students every year. It employs several instructors 
and a full-time advisor who has a master’s degree in social 
work. Charles Chou Vue is now the program advisor of the 
Commanding English Program, helping students walk the 
long road to success that he himself walked before. 
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second language students to catch up with 
their first language peers. 

CALLA uses the students’ grade 
level content curriculum to explore cogni- 
tively complex tasks. Teachers explicitly 
teach learning strategies to help students 
learn how to learn in the mainstream cul- 
tural context. Language and academic 
content are acquired simultaneously. Oral 
and written language are given equal 
importance. Higher level thinking skills 
are developed gradually as students talk, 
write and read about the tasks that they 
explore cooperatively. Learning is experi- 
ential and made relevant to students’ lives. 
The approach combines the best practices 
of teaching with what we know about 
Hmong students’ learning styles. 

An Inclusive Approach 

A second innovation that has been spread- 
ing is more collaborative, inclusive pro- 
gramming. In these “pull in” programs, 
ESL students stay in the mainstream 
classroom for most of the day with their 
ESL teacher who designs lessons for the 
entire class that will accommodate those 
with lower-level language skills. This 
model requires close and continuous col- 
laboration between the ESL and main- 
stream classroom teacher. The importance 
of common planning time, team teaching 
and mutual trust between teachers cannot 
be understated. The teachers, the main- 
stream students and the Hmong students 
all benefit from the collaboration. 
Socially, the Hmong students are not iso- 
lated as much from their peers; they have 
access to native-speaker role models and 
more opportunity for interaction. 
Mainstream first language students view 
the Hmong students as peers and class- 
mates rather than “those kids down the 
hall.” 

Politically, the Hmong students 



become everyone’s students, and adapting 
instruction to include second language 
learners becomes everyone’s responsibili- 
ty. This is where teachers must trust each 
other’s expertise and professionalism. In 
this model, ESL teachers become part of 
the team responsible for teaching and 
evaluating all students. They are not just 
viewed as support staff or resource teachers. 

Educationally, all students benefit 
from having access to more than one 
teacher. Team teaching allows for more 
small group instruction and better student- 
teacher ratios. Finally, a multicultural 
classroom benefits all students by promot- 
ing tolerance and understanding. 

Advocates of pull-in programs do 
point out, however, that it is important for 
Hmong students to have time away from 
the mainstream classroom where they feel 
safe asking questions and experimenting 
with language. This is when ESL teachers 
can preteach vocabulary and concepts (in 
Hmong or with bilingual support) that stu- 
dents will encounter in the mainstream 
classroom. Preteaching key elements 
helps avoid the pitfall of using class time 
to translate lessons or of using ESL teach- 
ers to get Hmong students “caught up” 
after doing poorly on assessment in their 
mainstream classroom. Preteaching 
essential vocabulary and concepts enables 
Hmong students to participate in class- 
room lessons with their peers, contributes 
to positive self-esteem, more realistic 
evaluation, and social acceptance and 
respect in the mainstream classroom. 

Collaborative inclusion and content- 
area instruction are innovations that are 
being implemented successfully in K-12 
programs in several districts. They are 
ways that we can adapt our educational 
system to accommodate our Hmong stu- 
dents while they learn to adapt to our way 
of teaching and learning. 



Tradition and Progress 

The Hmong people have a legacy of 
migration and adaptation. Their history, 
passed down orally from prehistoric 
times, tells of waves of migration that 
started in the Yellow River Valley of 
China, continued south into North 
Vietnam, then west into Laos. With each 
migration, the Hmong have successfully 
adapted to their new environment while 
maintaining their cultural identity and 
heritage. 

Their latest migration to the United 
States has required the same adaptability 
of the Hmong. They have made great 
strides educationally, socially and politi- 
cally since their predecessors first arrived 
twenty-five years ago. The Hmong com- 
munity successfully lobbied for legisla- 
tion that allows Hmong veterans to 
become citizens without having to pass 
the English language test. Hmong profes- 
sionals are entering the fields of educa- 
tion, medicine and business and are repre- 
sented on city councils and school boards. 
At the same time, the Hmong cling tena- 
ciously to their traditions. ESL teachers 
want to help Hmong students feel confi- 
dent and comfortable negotiating their 
two worlds: Hmong and American. We 
can do that by adopting programming that 
addresses their learning styles, teaching 
them academic English through content 
and working more closely with the main- 
stream classroom teachers to streamline 
instruction. 



Julie Adler, M.A., has taught ESL at all 
levels since 1985 and taught a university 
class entitled “Hmong Civilization and 
Culture.” She is the interim TESOL 
Coordinator at the University of 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire. She teaches 
advanced ESL, ESL methods, and super- 
vises student teachers. 
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z. □ other_ 



Thank You! 



funds from U.S. bank. 



FAX THIS FORM TO 410-990-9052 



ERJC (must include credit card information) or mail with payment to: E$L Magazine, 220 McKendree Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401 
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Stay current with the latest 
products and services for 
ESL/EFL professionals. 



To place your catalog or product in the 
Catalog Showcase, call 410570-0746. 



Award-Winning ESL Software, 
Video & Recordings 

Interactive tutorial 
software and videos 
for language acquisi- 
tion, life skills, read- 
ing, writing and tutor- 
ing for Elementary- 
Adult. Most software 
rated Exemplary by 
CA Clearinghouse. 




Educational Activities, Inc. 

For FREE catalogs, call 1-800-645-3739 
Visit us at www.edact.com 



Oxford University Press 



publishes outstand- 
ing picture dictionar- 
ies, interactive CD- 
ROMs, series and 
supplemental materi- 
als for students of all 
ages and language 
levels. Call or write 
for our FREE 2001 
ESL Catalog: 




Oxford University Press 

2001 Evans Road, Cary, NC 27513 
Tel: 800-445-9714, Fax: 919-677-1303 
E-mail: ESL@OUP-USA.ORG 

Visit us at: www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 



Mas de 350 libros K-3, 
y — jtodos en espanol! 

The Wright Group 
has books for new 
and struggling read- 
ers in Spanish and 
English. Fiction and 
nonfiction titles for 
grades K-3 make 
learning to read 
exciting and fun! 

Preview packs are 
available, and all 
materials are guaranteed. 

Call for your free catalog today. 

800-523-2371 or 42S486-8011 




Exemplary ESL Tool 

Rated Exemplary by 
the California Clear- 
inghouse, World- 
Walker: Destination 
Australia is Soleil’s 
newest multilingual 
CD-ROM. ESL stu- 
dents can “switch- 
on-the-fly” between 
English, Spanish, and French, and 
build sentences in English using pic- 
tures and sound. 

800-501-0110 

Download a free demo from our 
website: www.soleil.com 





FREE trial copy of TOEIC 
Pronunciation in American 
English on CD-ROM 

This product is designed for non-native 
speakers at the intermediate level and 
above with an emphasis on stress, into- 
nation and rhythm. Released again on 
3/15/00, already adopted by more 
than 150 schools and colleges. 
Contact David Hans: 925-485-3080 
dhans@amenglish.com 
www.amenglish.com 
“Tune in to the Music of English” 



AceReader 



Read faster with 
better understanding! 



Break the habits that slow you down: 
sub- vocalization and re-reading. 
Unique software package with over 200 
reading and comprehension tests. 

Effective for: 
.y J ♦ Students 

♦ Parents 

♦ Teachers 

♦ Business 
Executives 



free demo 

FOR ESL 
TEACHERS! 



Award-winning software ONLY $24.95 
INFO: www.acereader.com or 970-243-9390 
0 SALES: 800-999-2734 

ERIC 
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athelstan 

software 

CD-ROMs 

books 



Concordance software 

MonoConc Pro $95 

MonoConc 1.5 $69 

Corpus of Spoken English $49 

Also, Concordances in the Classroom $23.95 

COBUILD titles 

English Dictionary $25.95 

English Grammar $19.95 

Idioms Workbook $12.50 

All COBUILD books/CD-ROMs available 

1-800-598-3880 info@athel.com fax: (713) 523-6543 

www.athel.com 
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Problem: You needed to correct 25 
student papers, create tomorrow's lesson plan, 
tonight is Parent Night, and the superintendent 
wants you to come up with an ESL solution 
that will improve test scores You have plenty 
to worry about. Finding, then maintaining, 
supporting and running an effective 
technology-based ESL program shouldn't 
be one of those worries. 



ellisworld.com 
get served 



ERiC 



Solution: Certified ELLIS consultants. 

While we can't correct your .papers, we can 
offer you technology-based ESL solutions sec- 
ond to none. That's because all ELLIS represen- 
tatives attend comprehensive training seminars 
that prepare them to answer all your English 
training concerns. They are specially trained. 
They'll advise you on where to begin, how to 
install, how to integrate, how to maintain, how 
to use, and how to succeed. In a sense, they 
will take away all your English training worries. 
With ELLIS, you get more than extraordinary 
software, you get solutions. 

Learn how ELLIS can help you meet your 

goals by calling 1 . 888 . 756 . 1570 , 

or visit us on the web at ellisworld.com. 




Recipient of the 1999^2000 Technology 8 Learning Award pf; ( Excellency 
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For more than 20 years, TOEIC® (Test of English for International Communication) tests have benefited com- 
panies, schools and individuals who seek to assess or to prove practical proficiency in the English language 
in the global workplace. The TOEIC test has become the unparalleled, worldwide standard and is taken by 
1.7 million people each year. Today, a series of products and services called Tools for TOEIC™ is available 
to enhance English language learning worldwide. 

Tools for TOEIC: 

• The Official TOEIC Test Preparation Guide (with audio component) 

• TOEIC Pronunciation in American English (on CD-ROM) ^ y 

• And NEW in October, TOEIC Business Idioms from Silicon Valley (with^duah CD), 
an indispensable tool to help students master the language of today's high-tech world. WWW.tOGIC.CO HI 






For general information on Tools for TOEflC products or to learn moire about the TOEIC test visit our Web site 
at www.toeic.com. For specific information or to place orders in ttfe^.S., call 607-748-9500 or e-mail 
info@toeic-usa.com. For the rest of the world, call 609-720-6647^ ore-mail toelc@chauncey.com. 




One-hour length 
(plus 30 minutes 
administrative time) 

Affordable 

$21 or less, depending 
upon test location 
(fee waivers are 
available) 

Widely accepted 

By colleges and 
universities across the 
United States 



ERIC 



Give students the chance they deserve 
with ELPT - for $21 or less. 

The College Board's English Language Proficiency Test™ (ELPT™) emphasizes tl 
practical reading and listening skills your students will actually use to succeed 
college and in their future careers. The test is an 84-question, multiple-choic 
pencil-and-paper exam with audiocassette that effectively measures bol 
listening and reading comprehension skills. 

ELPT is part of a suite of ESL assessments offered by the College Board. It 
administered at test centers in the fall and winter, at selected school sites in tl 
spring, and at colleges/universities by appointment. Other ESL assessmen 
include the computer adaptive Levels of English Proficiency™ Test (LOEP™) and tl 
Advanced Placement International English Language™ (APIEL™) Exam. 

To learn more about The College Board’s ESL assessments and receive a samp 
ELPT, call 212 713-8093. 

For more information about the College 
Board and its programs, visit our Web site at 

www.collegeboard.com 

SAS1100A 

College Board, SAT, and the acorn logo are registered trademarks of the College Entrance Examination Board. Advanced 
Placement International English Language, APIEL, English Language Proficiency Test, ELPT, and Levels of English Proficiency, 
LOEP are trademarks owned by tjie^Co^ge Entrance Examination Board. 
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Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Exceptional Students 
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Who’s Reading ESL Magazine ? 







Harry Byerly 

Director of Graduate 
Admissions , 

Hawaii Pacific 
University 
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Test Anxiety? 
Be BRAVE! 




The magazine for English as a 
Second Language professionals. 

Publisher 

George H. Clemes, III 

Editorial Director 
Marilyn Rosenthal 



n 



— ests feature prominently in the educational arena, and when 

something is prominent, it is often problematic. There is usually 
a lot at stake and widely varying opinions to be heard. Stratton 



Ray clarifies the factors involved in testing and equips teachers with tools 
to evaluate their own tests and overcome some of their own test anxiety! 



A. key word in education today is “diversity.” For some this is exciting. 
For others it’s overwhelming. Not only is there diversity in students’ cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds, but there are different types of intelligence, 
learning styles and the special needs of exceptional students. How does a 
teacher try to meet the needs of all of his or her students? Marjorie Hall 



Editor 

Kathleen R. Beall 

Contributing Editors 
Joy Egbert 

Francisco Gomes de Matos 
Marjorie Hall Haley 
Stephen Krashen 
Christine Meloni 
Thomas Nixon 
Abu£ndia Padilha Pinto 
Jamil Qandah 
Stratton Ray 



Haley focuses on the issue of special needs and gives teachers 
practical ways to help exceptional students succeed in the classroom. 

As debate continues on the question of an official language for the 
United States, Stephen Krashen examines some of 'the arguments on the 
issue and makes suggestions on how to build bridges rather than barriers 
for English language learners who call the United States home. 

Francisco Gomes de Matos and Abuendia Padilha Pinto describe English 
language education in Brazil and highlight the many different factors that 
influence what takes place in classroom — government regulations, teacher 
training, the publishing industry, global media and more. They also highlight 



Webmaster 
Charles Fowler 

Advertising Sales 
410-570-0746 
410-990-9052 (fax) 
eslmagazine@compuserve.com 

Subscription Information 
Introductory rate: 1 year, 6 issues, U.S.: 
$16.95, Canada/Mexico: $24.95, outside 
North America: $34.95. All prices in U.S. 
$ and must be paid in U.S. funds. To sub- 
scribe, fill out subscription form on page 
29 (photocopy additional forms if neces- 
sary) and mail with payment to: ESL 
Magazine , 220 McKendree Avenue, 
Annapolis, MD 21401. Or fax subscrip- 
tion form with credit card information to 
410-990-9052. Please call 410-570-0746 
for all other inquiries. 



the importance of professional cooperation for progress in English language 
education. 



All the best! 



ESL Magazine is published bimonthly 
by Bridge Press, llc 
220 McKendree Avenue 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
eslmagazine@compuserve.com 
www.eslmag.com 
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Send letters to eslmagazine@ CompuServe, 
com or ESL Magazine , 220 McKendree 
Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401. Include your 
name and position or address. 



Private Tutoring 

> I was pleased to see the Association of 
Education Practitioners and Providers 
(AEPP) mentioned in the article “Getting 
Started in Private ESL Tutoring,” for we are 
primarily a networking organization for 
educators (preschool-adult) who have gone 
into business for themselves — or are think- 
ing about it! Many of our members have 
recently expanded their client services to 
include ESL services, so even if one is not 
interested in taking the “leap” into his/her 
own business just yet, there are opportuni- 
ties to partner with an existing educational 
service who may be interested in referring 
clients. I would like to extend an invitation 
to join our association to any of your read- 
ers who may be interested in “hanging out 
a shingle” or networking with others in the 
business. Please call or visit our Web site 
for more information. 

— Chris Yelich 
Executive Director, AEPP 
800-252-3280, www.aepp.org 

> Thanks, Dr. Wurzelbacher, for sharing 
your expertise as a private ESL tutor. I wish 
I had read your article 12 years ago! In just 
2+ pages you have captured the most 
important considerations, especially the 
Readiness Profile, Marketing and Getting 
Down to Business. And maybe I would not 
have gotten so burnt out if I had had your 
wonderful suggestions for avoiding some 
pitfalls (e.g., cancellations, lateness, and 
“running from place to place”). Private lan- 
guage tutors around the world should take 
a look at this article. 

— Peggy Seufert 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
transitioning to MD Dept, of Ed., 
Adult ESL 



> Dr. Wurzelbacher’s article provided a 
good view of the many areas private tutors 
need to consider. I especially liked her 
thoughts on assessing one’s own personal 
traits and readiness to be a private tutor. It 
is not for everyone. 

— Kathleen Olson 
ERIC o Isonk @ g w.fra nkl i n. edu 
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Corporate Universities 

> Thanks for your very interesting article 
on corporate universities. It was the first 
article I read as soon as I got this month’s 
issue! Congratulations, and I’ll be looking 
forward to reading more. 

— Cecilia Gomez 
Foster City, CA 

> I’ve just read your article on teaching 
ESL in corporate universities. GREAT! 
Eve just started a small business. My focus 
is English for specific purposes. I currently 
teach a class for pilot trainees to assist them 
with radio communications. I lived and 
worked in Sendai Japan for two years and 
loved going out to teach my business class- 
es weekly. You have just reminded me of 
that pleasure. In my business plan, I over- 
looked the possibility of doing that in 
Canada. I was inspired by your article. 
Thank you for listing references. I’m excit- 
ed to check out your books! 

— Audrey Perun 
English Training Consultants 
Vancouver, BC 

> I read your article on corporate universi- 
ties and thought it was great. We actually 
deal with the corporate market quite a bit 
and I agree with your assessment. 

— Peter Cervieri 
Distance Learning, Inc. 

New York, NY 



Four Ways to Listen 

> Of the four language skills, activities to 
teach listening often get ignored to allow 
more time for grammar or vocabulary. 
Perhaps direct teaching of listening skills is 
more quickly pushed aside because I 
assume that students get plenty of natural 
practice listening. As Ms. Sadow demon- 
strated in her article through quotes from 
her students’ journal entries, many students 
feel insecure in the area of listening, much 
to the surprise of their teachers. The article 
was a good reminder to me that students 
gain important skills and confidence 
through direct listening activities and this 
practice does indeed make a difference in 
moving a student along in their overall pro- 
ficiency. 

— Kim Young 
North Carolina 



Hmong Students 

> Adler’s informative article highlights the 
key areas of difficulty for an atypical group 
of Asians, the Hmong, who represent what 
Walker-Moffat aptly describes as “the other 
side of the Asian American success story.” 
The specific characteristics of the Hmong 
learning style are contrasted with main- 
stream learning patterns. The explanations 
of two highly promising pedagogical 
ajgji^ihes, CAELA and the inclusive col- 




laborative model with the all-important 
pre-teaching component, demonstrate ways 
in which the Hmong learners can be gradu- 
ally introduced to formal education. It is, 
however, also true that most ESL learners, 
with the exception of those from highly lit- 
erate societies with high levels of participa- 
tion in formal education, can benefit from 
the implementation of these same models. 
What is compelling about the Hmong and 
instructive for those in ESL, is that they lie 
at the far end of a continuum of learners 
and serve to present in the most striking 
manner the same learning issues found 
along other points on the continuum. This 
heightens our awareness of less extreme 
cases of immigrant learners, who neverthe- 
less need to be brought along the continu- 
um in order to succeed in school by mas- 
tering the learning paradigm of the main- 
stream classroom. 

We need to be cautious in referring to 
Hmong learning as “concrete” rather than 
“abstract.” The Hmong are accustomed to 
abstract thinking as is evident in their 
proverbs and spirituality. What is really at 
play here is the contextualization of learn- 
ing. The problem with the analysis tasks in 
the learning model in our schools is that as 
a prerequisite for this analytical activity, 
the material to be examined is decontextu- 
alized. Categorization is a revealing exam- 
ple. In our literate culture, most children 
begin with Sesame Street, singing, “Which 
of these is not like the others?” In a tradi- 
tional Hmong setting, no one would put 
four things together and ask which one 
doesn’t belong as part of a learning activi- 
ty, yet our system requires this type of 
thinking. These activities are not universal- 
ly natural or necessary for learning, but 
they are part of formal education in the 
U.S. For the Hmong, and for others from 
oral cultures as well, learning activities 
have always taken place in a cultural con- 
text. For this reason Hmong students typi- 
cally do better on teacher-made tests and 
classroom-based grading measures than on 
standardized tests, which rely heavily on 
multiple choice items not based on materi- 
al presented in the classroom. 

Finally, the importance of the affective 
domain cannot be underestimated with 
respect to the Hmong. Even with strong 
pedagogical models, success for the 
Hmong ultimately depends upon relation- 
ships. It is in the context of these relation- 
ships that learners will engage the material. 

I am reminded of an ESL class in which I 
handed out a student questionnaire asking 
what they students liked best about the 
class. Most of the students referred to areas 
of content (vocabulary, note-taking skills, 
verb formation rules), but the Hmong stu- 
dent answered, “that we all work together 
to help each other learn.” 

— Helaine W. Marshall, Ph.D. 

Westchester Community College, NY 
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Satellite Town Meeting on 
Parent Involvement 

O n Tuesday, December 5, at 7:30 p.m. (EST), the 
U.S. Department of Education and the National 
Parent-Teachers Association will host a discussion, 
“Reaching Out to Spanish-Speaking Families: Ensuring 
Educational Success.” The interactive session will high- 
light best practices for involving Spanish-speaking par- 
ents in their children’s education. To register and for 
more information, visit http://registerevent.ed.gov. 

Bilingual Phrase Books Include 
Low-Incidence Languages 

T he Center for Applied 
Linguistics Refugee Ser- 
vice Center (CAL/RSC) has 
recently added an English- 
Somali phrase book to its col- 
lection of thirteen bilingual 
phrase books. Each book offers 
useful phrases for newly arrived refugees and other 
immigrants. Four of the books have cassette versions 
(*). Phrase books are available in these languages: 
*Lao, ^Vietnamese, *Chinese (Cantonese), *Hmong, 
Haitian Creole, Farsi, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Hungarian, Spanish, and Bosnian/Croatian/Serbian. 
Print copies are $5 each. Ordering information is online 
at http://www.cal. 0 rg/rsc/rscpubs.htm# 0 rder or call 
202-362-0700, x221. For cassettes, call Audio-Forum at 
800-243-1234. 



Census 2000 Final Response Rates 

T he national 67% Final Response 
Rate for Census 2000 exceeds the 
65% response rate from the 1990 cen- 
sus and far exceeds the 61% response 
rate expected for the census. More than 
24 percent of local communities 
responded to the Census Bureau’s challenge to increase 
their community’s participation rates by at least five 
percentage points over their 1990 response rate, the ‘90 
Plus Five challenge. The American public reversed a 
three-census decline in census participation. 

New Publication Series: 

Practitioner Briefs 

T he Center for Research on Education, Diversity & 
Excellence (CREDE) has introduced “Practitioner 
Briefs,” a new series designed specifically for teachers 
and other educational practitioners. These briefs intro- 
duce important classroom practices based on CREDE 
research. Practitioner Brief #1 “Family Visits Benefit 
Teachers and Families — and Students Most of All” is 
based on a study of the academic and social develop- 
ment of rural and urban children of Appalachian 
descent in Kentucky. The brief provides teachers with 
guidelines on conducting family visits and using them 
to improve instruction. Practitioner Brief #1 is available 
online at www.cal.org/crede/pubs/PracBriefl .htm. 
Contact crede@cal.org or call 202-362-0700 for free 
• hard copies. 





U.S. Foreign-Born Population Surpasses 25 Million 

C oming to America: A Census Brief released in August 2000 shows the foreign-born (not U.S. 

citizens at birth) population of the United States as a percentage of the total U.S. population. In 
1997, the total foreign-born population was estimated at 25.8 million, with one-half of the foreign-born 
population coming from Latin America. The proportion of the U.S. population that was foreign-born 
reached an estimated 1 in 10 in 1997, the highest proportion since 1930. 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
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New Web Site Focuses on 
Rural Schools 

A Web site known as Navigating Resources for Rural 
Schools (http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/ruraled) is a 
new ■ online resource for and about rural schools. 
Developed by the Education Department’s National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) at the request of 
democratic senators from South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Nebraska, the Web site provides links to data and 
information on current and changing conditions in edu- 
cation in rural America. Examples include data regard- 
ing enrollments; National Assessment of Educational 
Progress scores; coursetaking, dropouts and transition 
to college; availability of advanced course offerings 
and technology; teacher characteristics, class size, dis- 
cipline and facilities; and support for learning, includ- 
ing parent satisfaction and involvement, community 
support, and financial support. The Web site also has 
links to other information resources including relevant 
Education Department programs, research and promis- 
ing practices related to rural education. Much of the 
information is from department-supported regional 
educational laboratories, the ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools, and the Distance 
Learning Resource Network. 



New Electronic Placement Bulletin 

T he association Teachers of 
English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) is 
changing the format of its 
Placement Bulletin to an elec- 
tronic version, the Placement 
E-Bulletin (PEB). The PEB 
will be free to all TESOL 
members and will be updated 
frequently. The last hard copy 
of the Placement Bulletin will 
issue. The PEB will be launched on January 1, 2001. 
For more information, visit http://careers.tesol.org/. 



New Location for Bilingual 
Clearinghouse 

T he National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
has moved to offices near The George Washington 
University campus. The main telephone number and 
Web address will remain the same, but the new mailing 
address is NCBE/The George Washington University, 
2121 K Street, Suite 260, Washington, DC 20037, tel: 
202-467-0867 or 800-321-NCBE, http://www.ncbe. 
gwu.edu. 
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OXFORD 



November 

□ 2-5 Japan Association for 
Language Teaching (JALT), 

Shizuoka, Japan. Contact 
jalt@gol.com. 

□ 3-4 Washington TESOL, Seattle, 
WA, Contact 425-788-7593. 

□ 3-5 Egypt TESOL, Cairo, Egypt. 
Contact Deena Boarie, 
cdc@intouch.com, 

□ 4 Maryland TESOL, Arnold, MD. 
Contact Elizabeth Holden, 
410-767-0631. 



December 

□ 1-2 TESOL Italy, Assisi, Italy. 
Contact Rosanna Fiorentino, 
blasco@rpilo.it. 

□ 14-16 The University of Hong 
Kong International Language 
In Education (ILEC), Hong 
Kong, SAR, China. Contact 
ilec2000@hkucc.hku.hk. 

□ 14-16 International 
Association for World 
Englishes (IAWE), Portland, 
Oregon, Contact Kimberley 
Brown brownk@pdx.edu. 



□ 20-24 National Association for 
Bilingual Education (NABE), 

Phoenix, AZ. Contact 
202-898-1829. 

□ 21-24 Language Testing 
Research Colloquium, 

St. Louis, MO, Contact Craig 
Deville, 319-335-6424. 

□ 22-24 BC TEAL, Vancouver, 
Canada. Contact Sarah King, 
604-736-6330. 

□ 24-27 American Association 
of Applied Linguistics, St. 

Louis, MO. Contact 



□ 9-11 Colorado TESOL, 

Longmont, CO. Contact Larry 
R. Fisher, 303-938-2584. 

□ 10-11 Minnesota TESOL, 

St. Paul, MN. Contact Bonnie 
Olson, 651-962-5987. 

□ 10-12 Slovak Association of 
Teachers of English, 

Bratislava, Slovakia. Contact 
andlichova@fphil.uniba.sk. 

□ 11 TESOL Scotland, Falkirk, 
Scotland. Contact Carol Irvine, 
EFL Unit, University of Glasgow, 
Hetherington Building, Bute 
Gardens, Glasgow G12 9UP, 
Scotland, UK. 

□ 16-19 National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE), 

Milwaukee, Wl. Contact 
217-328-3870. 

□ 16-19 American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (ACTFL). Boston, 
MA. Contact 914-963-8830. 



□ 27 30 Modern Language 
Association of America, 

New York, NY. Contact 
convention@mla.org. 

January 2001 

□ 3-7 Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages 
(CIEFL), Hyderabad, India. 
Contact congress@ciefl. 
ernet.in. 

□ 4-7 Linguistic Society of 
America, Washington, DC. 
Contact Margaret Reynolds, 
202-835-1714. 

□ 31-3 California Association for 
Bilingual Education (CABE), 

Los Angeles, CA. Contact 
213-532-3850. 

February 

□ 10 Hawaii TESOL, Honolulu, HI. 
Contact 808-377-5402. 

□ 15-17 Bilkent University 
School of English Language, 

Ankara, Turkey. Contact begin- 
conf@bilkent.edu.tr. 



□ 23-25 TESL Association of 
Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 

‘ Q 905-737-8562. 

ERIC 
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612-953-0805. 

□ 27-3 Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, 
Inc. (TESOL), St. Louis, MO. 
Contact 703-836-0774. 

March 

□ 14-16 TESOL Arabia, Dubai, 
UAE. Contact Sandra Oddy, 
sandra. oddy@hct.ac.ae. 

□ 30-1 TESOL Spain, Seville, 
Spain. Contact Tammi Santana, 
tammisantana@jazzTree.com. 

□ 30-1 International Linguistics 
Association, New York, NY. 
Contact Johanna J. Woltjer, 
212-749-3366. 

April 

□ 2022 California TESOL, 

Ontario, CA. Contact Dan 
Doom, 626-815-5371. 

□ 26 Saudi Association of 
Teachers of English (SATE), 

Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Contact 
Sayed Abdel Hamid, 
sts99@www.com. 
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The Dictionary helps students acquire 
fluency in English as they develop skills in 
their academic subjects. It illustrates over 
1,500 words drawn from the content areas 
of social studies, history, science, and 
math. Use alone or with components. 



ESL Department 

(800) 445-97 1 4 or {9 1 9) 677- 1 303 
Visit Oxford at: www.oup-usa.org/esl/ 
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WebQuests — for Adventures in Education 



H ow do you introduce your students to the World Wide 
Web? How can you guide them to find appropriate 
sources? How can you create assignments so that stu- 
dents do not waste time? How do you avoid spending hours 
and hours creating such assignments? Go to the WebQuest 
Page (edweb.sdsu.edu/webquest/ webquest.html) and click! 

The idea of a WebQuest was developed by Bemie Dodge 
with Tom March at San Diego State University in 1995. In his 
article “Some Thoughts about WebQuests,” Dodge defines a 
WebQuest: “A WebQuest is an inquiry-oriented activity in 
which some or all of the information that learners interact with 
comes from resources on the Internet, optionally supplement- 
ed with videoconferencing.” 

Each WebQuest has the following six critical attributes: an 
introduction, an interesting task, a set of information sources, 
a description of the process, guidelines and a conclusion. They 
can be designed within a single discipline or be interdiscipli- 
nary; most are group activities and have motivational elements 
built into them. 

Dodge goes on to explain that there are two levels of 
WebQuests, short term and longer term. The instructional goal 
' of short term WebQuests is acquiring and integrating knowl- 
edge and that of longer term WebQuests is extending and refin- 
ing knowledge. 

Dodge’s Web site is not only theory and explanation. He 
offers over 200 actual WebQuests that teachers can use, with- 
out adaptation, with their students. He has divided them into 
five pages: kindergarten-third grade, fourth grade and fifth 
grade, middle school, high school, and adult/college. Let me 
give two examples from among this wealth of WebQuests. 

“Be A Web Site Sleuth! A WebQuest for Grades 1 and 2 ” 

www.yorkville.kl2.il.us/webquests/webqwagner/webqswagner.html 
In this activity two children pair up as detectives. Their task is 
to investigate Web sites about four very popular children’s 
books: The Magic School Bus , Ask the Cat , Arthur , and Tyrone 
the Dinosaur. They are given a chart to fill out with informa- 
tion found at these sites. 

“Dispelling the Myth: A Study of Cultures. A WebQuest on 
Cultural Diversity for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Graders” 

http://coe.west.asu.edu/students/stennille/ST3/webquest.html 
In this WebQuest students explore and research cultures and 
customs of Native American and Hispanic people. They are 
given Web sites about Hispanic and Native American cultures, 
and using the information at these sites, they compare and con- 
trast these two groups. They are also asked to keep a daily 
reflection journal to describe their feelings, impressions, ques- 
tions and comments as they carry out their research. 

A Gift Economy 

The Web frequently reflects a unique environment in which a 
rn y r economy prevails. The WebQuest is an excellent example. 

ERJC 
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Many individuals including teachers, student teachers, media 
specialists, librarians and others have created these 
WebQuests, and they offer them to any teacher who wants to 
use them. You will find a gold mine. Go to Dodge’s Web site 
or go to a search engine such as Yahoo! and type in 
WebQuests. You will be amazed at what you find! 

Acknowledgement 

I would like to thank Evangelia Ifantides of the Fairfax County 
Public Schools in Virginia for introducing me to WebQuests. 
Her enthusiasm for them was infectious! 



Christine Meloni is associate professor of EFL at The George 
- Washington University in Washington , DC , and is co-author 
with Mark Warschauer and Heidi Shetzer of Internet for 
English Teaching (TESOL, 2000). She welcomes comments 
and suggestions from readers and can be reached at cfinel- 
on i @ hotmai l. com. 

This and all past NetWorthy columns can be found online at 
http://www. eslmag. com/netwo rthy. html. 
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Discover 21 chapters of practical 
knowledge, ideas, and activities for 
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on lesson planning, testing, classroom 
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ISBN: 1-882483-77-4 $25.95 
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by Stratton Ray 



T ests are usually a big part of a 
teacher’s life. They are part of 
the ritual of the classroom. 
Students expect them. Administrators, 
school boards, and legislators require 
them. They are important to us in our 
work; we think about them often and 
have a lot to say about them. 

Frequently, however, we don’t 
trust our instincts. Testing has the trap- 
pings of a science and that sometimes 
intimidates us. But teachers can often 
spot real problems with a test, prob- 
lems that need to be 
addressed. Although test- 
ing situations are compli- 
cated, they are also sim- 
ple in a way. There are 
five — and only five — 
basic elements that need 
to be considered with 
every test. These are rep- 
resented with the 
acronym BRAVE, which 
stands for backwash, reli- 
ability, administrative 
concerns, validity, and 
ethics. Equipped with an 
understanding of these 
elements, teachers are 
able to examine critically 
the tests and testing situa- 
tions that are part of their 
teaching life and can talk 
confidently about tests 
with administrators and 
“experts” in testing. 

Backwash 

Backwash is the single great success 
story of testing. If a test has impor- 
tance in the lives of students or teach- 
ers, the test will drive what happens in 
the classroom. Although “teaching to 
the test” tends to be interpreted in a 
negative way, it can be positive if 
properly exploited: my daughter’s 
third grade teachers are in a frenzy to 
vrt students to write summaries of 
“it they read and to use figurative 



language effectively. They are teach- 
ing to a test, but many people consid- 
er this to be positive backwash from a 
well-designed test. The backwash 
effect was certainly a major goal of 
the test designers. 

Take a look at our sample vocab- 
ulary test on page 11. Suppose we 
make a certain score on the test a 
requirement for — what? admission? 
passing to the next level? a scholar- 
ship? mainstreaming? teacher raises? 
If we make our vocabulary test this 
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important, the odds are good that par- 
ents and students will bring pressure 
on us and our bosses, and students will 
end up spending class time doing mul- 
tiple-choice drills on vocabulary in 
sentences with no context. We may 
not want this powerful backwash. We 
may be aghast that teachers will spend 
valuable class time doing multiple- 
choice drills. But if the test is impor- 
tant, it will tend to happen. 

Knowing that backwash is likely, 
it may be best to work backwards 

\X ? - 



from what we would like to see hap- 
pen in the classroom. A test like the 
sample composition test on page 11 
might be the result of such a strategy. 
It might very well be that we want our 
students and teachers to spend their 
class time and homework time writing 
short narratives about important 
events in their lives. If so, then we will 
be happy with the backwash effect of 
our composition test. 

' Testing is very successful — for 
good or ill — at changing what teach- 
ers and students do in the 
classroom, and a wise user 
of tests will exploit that 
backwash effect and mini- 
mize its negatives. 

Reliability 

We may now be in love 
with our composition test. 
Parents and students are 
putting pressure on the 
teachers to give more writ- 
ing assignments and to 
spend more class time on 
writing — a perfect test! 

Alas, testing is a bal- 
ancing act, and we have 
considered only the first 
BRAVE element. When we 
look at the second element, 
reliability, our shiny com- 
position test loses much of 
its luster. 

Our composition test 
has its powerful backwash effect 
because the score on it is important in 
peoples’ lives. A score of, say, 80 
means admission or passing or a 
scholarship or whatever; a score of 50 
means failure. Reliability asks the 
question, “How sure are we that there 
is really a difference between a score 
of 80 and a score of 50?” With our 
composition test, we are not at all sure. 

For one thing, someone has to 
read each composition and come up 
with a number. Our experience with 
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composition tests in general is that it 
is hard to be precise in scoring. If two 
people read the same composition, 
they are very likely to come up with 
two different numbers. One reader of 
an examinee’s composition will rec- 
ognize organization that another read- 
er misses. One reader may have a 
higher tolerance than another for bad 
grammar when it is balanced by pow- 
erful expression. In any case, two 
raters rating separately will differ 
some much of the time, and they will 
differ much some of the time. Training 
of raters can help with this, but it 
doesn’t seem to get the accuracy of 
scoring above a certain rather 
mediocre level. And scoring is just 
one source of unreliability on our 
composition test. Think about the 
effect of topic, for example, when one 
student may excel because he or she 
happens to be familiar or just comfort- 
able with the subject. 

Compare our vocabulary test. If 
we use a mechanical scanner to read 
the dotted a’s, b’s, c’s and d’s, the 
machine will give us the same score 
over and over again. Even when tests 
are hand-scored, disagreements about 
scoring are very rare, and clerical 
errors produce only insignificant and 
infrequent variations in score. Our 60- 
item vocabulary test will be reliable so 
long as it is carefully written and kept 
long enough to eliminate such effects 
as guessing and students’ clerical 
errors. 

Administrative Concerns 

Our program administrator may not 
like our composition test and may 
rather have us use the vocabulary test 
because of cost. If our composition 
test is to be at all reliable, we will need 
to have each composition read twice. 
Each reading will take perhaps five 
minutes? So every 100 compositions 
will require 1000 minutes or about 17 
hours of teacher time. With the vocab- 
ulary test, on the other hand, if we can 
borrow the biology department’s scan- 
ning machine, we will need five sec- 
onds per test, so 100 tests will take ten 
to 15 minutes. 

The composition raters will also 
require several hours of training if 
their rating is to be at all reliable, and 
they will need a leader with some 
expertise to conduct the training. All 
of this will strike the administrator as 
costly, and she may want to skip it. 

1 lower test reliability. 
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Validity 

If we decide that we can live with our 
test’s backwash on what happens in 
the classroom, and if we believe that 
the scores our test generates are reli- 
able — precise enough to be fair and 
useful — and if our test does not con- 
sume so much time or so many 
resources that it is administratively 
impractical, then we must still wonder 
if the test scores really mean what we 
think they mean — or if they mean 
anything at all. In other words, does 
the test really measure what we think 
it measures. 

This is the question of validity, 
and it is a hall of mirrors: we ask ques- 
tions about the meaning of our score, 
but we only raise new questions. Take 
our composition test. Suppose we are 
in a university setting. We are trying to 
decide who needs to take an ESL writ- 
ing course before taking a mainstream 
course in freshman composition. We 
are rather proud of our composition 
test in this setting: to see if students 
need a writing course, we get a sample 
of their writing. How straightforward! 
But then one of the teachers for fresh- 
man composition says, “This isn’t at 
all what we do in freshman composi- 
tion. We do lots of pre-writing like 
brainstorming before we get to writing 
our drafts. We go through multiple 
drafts; we only edit for grammar and 
spelling when we get near the end of 
the process. Your test is nothing like 
this: your idea of writing is that stu- 
dents should be able to sit down and 
write a perfect composition off the top 
of their heads in forty-five minutes. 
This is almost the opposite of our idea 
of what writing is.” 

Hearing this, we feel horrible. 
What are we to think about our test, 
and what are we to do? Our colleague 
has made assertions about the validity 
of the test that may or may not be true. 
The idea of “composition” underlying 
our composition test is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the “composition” the 
teachers believe they are teaching. 
Does this mean we shouldn’t use the 
test? Is this objection to our test just a 
quibble or will it make a substantial 
difference? 

We could investigate this, espe- 
cially if we were willing to learn a bit 
about statistics. We could compare 
performance on our composition test 
with performance in the composition 
course: do those with high scores on 
our test do well in the course and 
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Backwash — What effect will the test 
have on what happens in the class- 
room? 

Reliability — How precise are the 
scores? Does “20” actually mean 
“somewhere between 15 and 25?” 

Administrative concerns — How much 
will this test cost? How much time 
will it take? How many rooms will it 
require? 

Validity — Is this test really measuring 
what ought to be measured? 

Ethics — Is this test reliable and valid 
enough that it is ethical to use it for 
the decision at hand? 
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This is a vocabulary test of 60 
multiple-choice items, each of which 
requires the examinee to read a 
sentence and choose the word that is 
closest in meaning to the italicized 
word or phrase, e.g.: 

Tom has gotten very skinny. 

(a) greedy (b) thin 
(c) meager (d) tan 

The examinee darkens circle a, b, c 
or d on an answer sheet that is 
scored by machine. 
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This is a composition test in which 
examinees are given 45 minutes to 
write a composition on the following 
topic: 

Tell about an event that changed 
your life in a significant way. 

Each composition is read by two ESL 
teachers who assign scores from a 
rating scale; the examinee’s score is * 
the total of the two scores. 
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those with low scores do badly? We 
would be very happy if there was a 
near-perfect relationship, but there 
won’t be. For one among many rea- 
sons, our composition test has rather 
low reliability: its mushy numbers 
aren’t crisp enough to show a near-per- 
fect relationship. That is, we don’t 
really know if a particular student’s 
score is a 5 instead of the 2 he was 
given, so we aren’t sure with individu- 
als if we expect them to do well or 
badly in the course. 

Such studies are never very satis- 
fying. Most of the time, with a reason- 
able test, the studies indicate some 
validity, some relationship between the 
test and what is being tested — but not 
great enough to give us any certainty. 

Ethics 

Tests give an illusion of certainty. It is 
this illusion that has made them so 
popular politically. They produce 
numbers, and numbers seem like solid 
information. But when we look close- 
ly at tests and the numbers they pro- 
duce, the illusion of solidity crumbles. 
There is no way to be certain that the 
test is valid, i.e., is really measuring 
what we want to measure, and the 



apparent precision of a score like 521 
really means (when reliability is con- 
sidered)“somewhere between 476 and 
566 two-thirds of the time; outside that 
range one-third of the time.” 

Tests are helpful but uncertain, so 
the use of tests always has an ethical 
dimension: “Is it ethical to make a 
decision of this importance in the face 
of the amount of uncertainty I have 
about this test?” Compare a test to a 
jury trial: will we demand the same 
degree of accuracy from a jury trial 
when the consequence is a three- 
month sentence as we do when the 
consequence is capital punishment? 
How much inaccuracy can we tolerate 
with capital punishment? One mistak- 
en judgment in a million? One in fifty? 
Individuals in our society differ on this 
question, and individual teachers will 
differ on how many mistakes they can 
tolerate with a high-stakes test. 

With language tests, there are a 
large number of mistaken judgments 
because of imperfect reliability and 
problematic validity. Can we tolerate 
giving a B to a student who deserves 
an A? Can we tolerate not admitting a 
student who deserves to be admitted? 
Or not giving him a scholarship that he 



deserves? If we can’t tolerate these 
mistakes, we need to look at the 
BRAVE elements and work on our 
tests — perhaps improving reliability or 
moving closer to apparent validity. 
The BRAVE elements are all we have 
to work with, and any changes will be 
in one of these areas. 

The other solution to problems 
with the ethical element is not to test 
when we don’t have to, even with 
apparently low-stakes tests. The pseu- 
do-scientific mysticism surrounding 
tests gives them powers that they do 
not deserve. Students believe in them, 
especially those who are ready to be 
discouraged. The world is filled with 
people who believe they have no talent 
for language learning, a belief that is 
often reinforced by thoughtless 
testing. 



Dr. Stratton Ray teaches ESL at 
Fashion Institute of Technology, State 
University of New York For several 
years he taught ESL testing at 
Teachers College , Columbia Univer- 
sity and was in charge of the United 
Nations Language Proficiency Exam- 
inations, which are given in six lan- 
guages at 100 sites worldwide. 
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0 521 62598 X with answers $27.95 



A unique combination of reference grammar and practice book, 
Grammar in Use, Intermediate is known for its simple, clear 
explanations and innovative format. Each unit is a two-page spread 
that teaches a specific grammar point on the left-hand page and 
provides practice exercises on the right. 

This new edition includes: 

• an Audio CD with recordings of example sentences 

• three to five practice exercises in every unit 

• a two-color page design 

• nine units of new material 

• additional exercises that give students the 
opportunity to consolidate what they have learned 

• a Study Guide at the back of the book that helps 
students decide which units to study 



0 521 62597 1 without answers $23.95 
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Assess each students 
skill level 

Assign online lessons 
in the sequence you want 

Monitor student progress 
with online report cards 

Correct and return students 
written work online 

Interact with students online 

A i I f r oin your person at 
T e a c her Homepage [ 
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Over 2,000 ESL schools', teachers, language trav- 
el agents, and educational advisors have already 
added themselves to our user-friendly Web 
directories, including: 

English Language Schools around the world 

Educational Advisors and Agents 

ESL Job Board 

Translation Services 

Immigration Services 

ESL H ouse s searchable Web directories 
are a great way to spread the word about 
your schools and services. Adding your 
information is free! I 
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For more information, contact Bruce Sharpe Email: bsharpe@dii.co m 
Distance Learning, Inc. 135 Fifth Avenue, 3rd Floor New York, NY 10010 Tel: 212 353-0022 Fax: 212 253-9152 





Explore new frontiers 
in language teaching! 



Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, Inc., hosts { 
the world’s largest ESOL-related convention and exposition. 
Offering you the latest techniques in teaching ESL/EFL and bilingual 
students, TESOL 2001 features hundreds of workshops in these 
topics and many more: . * • 



• Computer-Assisted Language Learning 

• Adult Education 

• English as a Foreign Language 



• English for Specific Purposes 

• Elementary Education 

• Teacher Education . 






Learn from 8,000 language teachers as they explore a galaxy of new ideas in 
St. Louis, Missouri, from February 27-March 3, 2001. 
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# TESOL For more information contact: TESOL Conference Department • • 

|~| p | 700 South Washington Street, Suite 200, Alexandria, Virginia 22314 USA 
gateway to the future Tel. 703-836-0774 • Fax 703-836-7864 • E-mail conventions@tesol.org « http://www.tesol.org/ 
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and linguistically 

ceptional Students: 
Refocusing the Lens 



by Marjorie Hall Haley, Ph.D. 



I n teaching graduate-level TESL 
methods courses at George Mason 
University and supervising student 
teachers, I have become more aware that 
teachers are working with growing num- 
bers of culturally and linguistically 
diverse exceptional students. For many 
teachers, this has presented both chal- 
lenges and opportunities — frustration 
and joy. To be successful with these stu- 
dents, teachers often need to “refocus 
their lens” when looking at and working 
with culturally and linguistically diverse 
students in today’s classrooms. 
“Refocusing the lens” implies that teach- 
ers can take a closer look at culturally 
and linguistically diverse learners, get to 
know them better and feel confident in 
accommodating these students through a 
variety of helpful strategies. 

Culturally and Linguistically 
Diverse Exceptional Students (CLiDES) 
is a term defined quite broadly. 
“Culturally and linguistically diverse” 
describes persons from a variety of cul- 
tural/racial/ethnic backgrounds for 
whom English is not a first language. For 
the purposes of this article the term 
“exceptional” will be used for abilities 
ranging from gifted to physical, emotion- 
al or learning disabilities. 

There are far too many teachers who 
do not share or know about their stu- 
dents’ cultural or linguistic backgrounds 
and too few have had the professional 
preparation to work well with these stu- 
dents with special needs. Teachers work- 
ing in culturally and linguistically 
diverse school settings have the chal- 
lenge of determining whether a specific 
student behavior is the result of cultural 
differences or evidence of a learning or 
behavior problem. Teachers need to be 
especially sensitive to the possibility that 
what at first appears to be a learning or 
behavior problem may actually be a dif- 
ference in the beliefs or customs of the 
student. 

Identifying Special Needs 

e CLiDES students have what are 
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known as language disorders, which can 
be distinguished from language differ- 
ences. Language differences are prob- 
lems that can be traced to cultural differ- 
ences and/or the student’s lack of facility 
with English. Language disorder refers 
to an underlying disability that requires 
special education intervention. Rose- 
berry-McKibbin (1995) provides a check 
list of sixteen items to be used in identi- 
fying a language disorder. According to 
Roseberry-McKibbin, “Teachers can tell 
when a culturally and linguistically 
diverse student might need special edu- 




cation services for a language- learning 
disability when some of the following 
behaviors are manifested in comparison 
to similar peers: 

1. Nonverbal aspects of language are 
culturally inappropriate. 

2. Student does not express basic needs 
adequately. 

3. Student rarely initiates verbal inter- 
action with peers. 

4. When peers initiate interaction, 
student responds sporadically/inap- 
propriately. 

5. Student replaces speech with ges- 
tures, communicates nonverbally 



when talking would be appropriate 
and expected. 

6. Peers give indications that they have 
difficulty understanding the student. 

7. Student often gives inappropriate 
responses. 

8. Student has difficulty conveying 
thoughts in an organized, sequential 
manner that is understandable to lis- 
teners. 

9. Student shows poor topic mainte- 
nance (‘skips around’). 

10. Student has word-finding difficul- 
ties that go beyond second language 
acquisition patterns. [“Word-find- 
ing” denotes the student’s ability to 
identify selected word(s) within a 
text or passage.] 

1 1 . Student fails to provide significant 
information to the listener, leaving 
the listener confused. 

12. Student has difficulty with conver- 
sational turn-taking skills (may be 
too passive or may interrupt inap- 
propriately). 

13. Student perseverates (remains too 
long) on a topic even after the topic 
has changed. 

14. Student fails to ask and answer 
questions appropriately. 

15. Student needs to hear things repeat- 
ed, even when they are stated sim- 
ply and comprehensibly. 

16. Student often echoes what she or he 
hears.” 

There are additional characteristics 
that teachers are likely to observe and 
must be prepared to address with some 
CLiDES students: (a) delay in language 
production and reception in both the 
native language and second language, (b) 
delay in the acquisition of reading skills 
in both the native and second language, 
(c) learning problems related to the lack 
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of instruction and appropriate transition 
from the native language to .the second 
language, (d) behavior problems associ- 
ated with experiences of failure either in 
regular or special education, (e) increas- 
ing number of at-risk and drop out stu- 
dents due to the lack of appropriate 
instruction in the native and second lan- 
guage, (f) cultural identity problems, and 
(g) poor self-esteem (Omark & Erickson, 
1983). 

Many CLiDES students have special 
needs that are inappropriately identified 
as learning disabilities or mental retarda- 
tion. They are frequently taught by 
teachers with minimal training, if any, in 
both second language acquisition and 
special education or gifted education. 
Most of the special education services 
for these students takes place in self-con- 
tained and resource room classrooms. 

Furthermore, a disproportionate 
number of gifted CLiDES students are 
unidentified and continue to be under- 
represented in educational programs for 
gifted students. This is not because they 
are any less talented, but rather their dif- 
ferent experiences, values, and beliefs 
have prevented them from fully demon- 
strating their abilities through forms of 
assessment commonly used in traditional 
gifted education programs. 

Identifying CLiDES students is the 
first step toward helping them achieve 



their full potential. Teachers then need to 
draw from a repertoire of teaching strate- 
gies that not only reflect and respect var- 
ious cultures and learning styles but that 
accommodate students’ special needs. 

Addressing the Needs 
of CLiDE Students 

To address effectively the needs of many 
of their CLiDES students, teachers may 
adopt Roseberry-McKibbon’s Dynamic 
Dozen (1995). These are highly success- 
ful teaching learning strategies, i.e., mul- 
tisensory/multimodal strategies designed 
to teach all students how to learn. 

Strategy 1: Use mnemonic devices to 
help with memorization — Create and use 
acronyms and rhythmic activities to help 
with memorization. An example of a 
rhythmic activity might be a jazz chant to 
practice verb endings. 

Strategy 2: Use visualization to help 
students focus — For example, if students 
are studying weather, the teacher might 
ask students to close their eyes and visu- 
alize the warm sun, a cool breeze, a light 
rainshower, snowflakes falling on their 
faces, etc. 

Strategy 3: Focus on key words and 
write them down — Many students will 
need explicit directions to focus attention 



so they can write down key words. 

Strategy 4: Write down information and 
instructions in a notebook — This activity 
facilitates the development of organiza- 
tional skills and helps the student recall 
information presented during class. 

Strategy 5: Use the alphabet to facilitate 
word retrieval — If the student cannot 
retrieve a word, the teacher can ask the 
student to go through the alphabet in an 
effort to recall the initial letter in the 
word. 

Strategy 6: Use categorization or group- 
ing to facilitate memory — Discuss cate- 
gories with students and explain how cat- 
egories help us to remember information. 
Students can be taught categories such as 
animals, foods, etc. 

Strategy 7: Use chunking to aide recall 
of sequences of numbers and other types 
of information — For example, the 
instructor can start by asking students to 
recall a 7-digit sequence. Some students 
will have difficulty. The instructor should 
explain that it is easier to remember 
groups of numbers when, we break them 
into parts. 

Strategy 8: Use reauditorization/silent 
rehearsal — Students are told that when 



T eaching culturally and linguistically diverse students 
these past six years has been an incredible learning 
experience in world cultures and student needs. Each year 
brings a new group of pupils who not only have diverse 
backgrounds but also have different learning styles and 
special needs that I must take into con- 
sideration as I develop meaningful 
and — most importantly for my class — 
fun lessons that help prepare my stu- 
dents for eventual entry into grade level 
classes. 

This year I consulted my “first week 
activities” folder to find ideas for my 
classroom-climate building activities. It 
is important for the students to help me 
define the classroom — even helping to 
determine the rules, goals, traditions, 
and units to be studied so that they feel 
responsible and take ownership over 
our learning. My students are reminded 
that I am a student as much as they are. We all teach each 
other through the use of our prior experiences that come 
from the diverse make-up of our class. 

One student I have this year is a beginning level ESL 
student from South America. She is a wonderful, motivated 

9 




Marjorie Hail Haiey 
Charmaine Spitier 



sophomore whose dyslexia requires me to rethink my 
lessons and include different kinds of activities and 
scaffolding for use in my classroom. She is in both of my 
beginning level content classes of science and U. S. history 
where we do a lot of reading and writing activities. One, 
strategy that really helps has been the 
use of previewing a section before start- 
ing the actual reading. All my students 
have been taught to come up with ques- 
tions about the section and prepare for 
note-taking while reading with use of a 
T-Chart. This is done on a piece of loose 
leaf paper that is folded in half length- 
wise (hot dog style). The questions are 
written on the left side with about five 
spaces between each and the answers 
the students discover as they read are 
written on the right. Students like this 
method of guided reading and note-tak- 
ing. Even my student with dyslexia feels 
this makes her reading more focused and motivates her to 
continue learning. 

Charmaine Spitier teaches ESL , grades 9-12 , at Robinson 
Secondary School in Fairfax, Virginia. 
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they hear something (e.g., directions), 
they are to repeat what they hear, quietly 
to themselves. 

Strategy 9: Create a verbal descrip- 
tion — If a student cannot remember a 
word, encourage the student to describe 
it. The teacher can ask, “What does it 
look like? Sound like? Feel like? What 
shape is it? 

Strategy 10: Think of words that mean 
the same thing — If a student is having 
difficulty retrieving a word, the teacher 
might ask, “Can you think of another 
word that means the same thing?” 

Strategy 11: Tape lessons and then listen 
to the recording — Taping lessons and 
listening to the, recording allows the 
teacher to go back and listen to students 
in order to better identify strengths 
and/or weaknesses and design instruc- 
tion accordingly. 

Strategy 12: Use graphic/visual organiz- 
ers — Use webs, maps, frameworks, to 
accommodate those learners who may 
learn better with a visual representation 
or may need both auditory and visual 
instruction. 

Additional Tips for Working 
with CLiDES Students 

Given the diversity of students’ abilities 
and exceptionalities, teachers may need 
as many strategies to draw from as there 
are students. The following are addition- 
al tips for helping CLiDES students. 

Gifted Students: 

0 Provide opportunities for them to 
explore their interests. 

0 Encourage students to accelerate their 
progress. 

El Allow students to peer tutor, when 
appropriate. 



□ Expand assignments according to stu- 
dents’ needs and interests. 

Students with Visual Problems: 

□ Provide seating close to the teacher 
and the blackboard. 

□ Summarize main points. 

□ Provide a copy of notes. 

D Provide individualized instruction. 

Students with Behavior Problems: 

LI Reduce and restrict stimuli such as 
loud music, videos with lots of 
action, or activities that involve phys- 
ical activities such as running (class- 
room games). 

0 Define clearly and review frequently 
classroom expectations, for example, 
“You must raise your hand.” “You 
must ask to get up and walk around.” 
“You must be in your seat when the 
bell sounds.” 

H Use role playing to allow students to 
demonstrate their feelings and pro- 
vide them with behavior management 
strategies and conflict resolution 
tools. 

Students with Auditory Problems: 

LI Provide preferential seating. 

LI Provide visuals, pictures, maps, 
diagrams, etc. 

LI Give short, succinct directions. 

D Provide written directions. 

Students with Learning Disabilities: 

LI Use concrete examples. 

0 Restate directions. 

0 Break tasks into small, sequential 
steps. 

LI Use small groups or pair work. 

The Need for Teacher Preparation 

There is a growing number of culturally 

an linguistically diverse exceptional stu- 
dents in our classrooms today. A paltry 

number of ESL teacher education pro- 



grams provide cross-over training in spe- 
cial education and/or gifted education. 
Teachers may get some training at in-ser- 
vice work sessions, conferences and 
workshops. However, they often must go 
back to their classrooms and piece 
together on their own the elements that 
will assist them in accommodating 
CLiDES students. 

In the ESL methods course I teach, I 
try to broaden and enhance teachers’ 
instructional repertoire so that they can 
better identify and accommodate cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse exception- 
al students. This usually starts with 
teachers acknowledging that they do not 
share or know about their students’ cul- 
tural and linguistic backgrounds. This is 
followed by a determined commitment to 
learn as much as possible about their stu- 
dents’ special needs in order to work 
more effectively with them and provide 
meaningful instructional strategies and 
assessment. Students are better served 
when teachers approach the learning 
environment with adequate and effective 
preparation and training. 



Marjorie Hall Haley, Ph.D., is associate 
professor of education in the Center for 
Multilingual/Multicultural Education in 
the Graduate School of Education at 
George Mason University in Fairfax, 
Virginia. 
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esources 



©f CLiDES Students 



i> American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 

www.asha.org 

> Council for Exceptional Children 

www.cec.sped.orgibk/tec-jour.htm 

Irlen Institute for Perceptual and Learning Disabilities 

P.O. Box 7175, Long Beach, CA 90807 



E> Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

www.askeric.org 

E> International Dyslexia Association 

www.inteerdys.org 

> LD Online 

www.ldonline.org 



t> National Information for Handicapped Children & 
Youth P.O. Box 1492, Washington, DC 20013 




Orton Dyslexia Society 

724 York Road, Baltimore, MD 21204 
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D> National Center for Learning Disabilities 

www.ncld.org 
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athelstan 

software 

CD-ROMs 

books 



Concordance software 




WE MOVE 

ESL 

OUTDOORS! 



Experiential learning comes alive during 
two weeks of group touring and adventure. 



MonoConc Pro $95 

MonoConc 1.5 $69 

Corpus of Spoken English $49 

Also, Concordances in the Classroom $23.95 

COBUILD titles 

English Dictionary $25.95 

English Grammar $19.95 

Idioms Workbook $12.50 

All COBUILD books/CD-ROMs available 

1-800-598-3880 info@athel.com fax: (713) 523-6543 

www.athel.com 



Three affordable experiential learning programs: 

^ ESL Travel and Learn — Experience the culture and 
history of four major U.S. cities. 

^ ESL See and Ski — Have fun skiing, snowboarding, 
playing winter sports and touring historic sites. 

^ ESL Adventure and Learn — Enjoy clean air, mountain 
scenery, outdoor adventure and touring. 

New Administrative Agent Program: 

Schools, teachers, administrators and reps can 
qualify as commission-earning agents. 

• free trips • great commissions • web-based 

www.esltravel.com 

ESL Travel is an English as a second language educational 
company offering two-week 60-hour programs. 

ESL Travel, Inc., 78 Plum Street Hamilton, MA 01982 
978-468-6262 • 978-468-3854 (fax) • info@esltravel.com 




satellite communications for iearninc 



SCOLA 

World Travel 
on the SCOLA Network 



Your Foreign Language Resource 
54 countries, how they look, how they sound 



A Three Channel Format 

via satellite 

with a "Special Feature” 

ONLINE VIDEO STREAMING 

via the Web 



On the Audio Side 

Three Radio Channels 

Programming from countries worldwide 



Make an easy connection on the web to 

SCOLA’s “Free” Insta-class Translations 



Stay in Touch 

Telephone: 712.566.2202, Fax: 712.566.2502* 
e-mail: scola@scola.org 
O Website: http://www.scola.org 

ERK 



Finally, a complete English language 
learning solution for children... 



The QKids Kit 




T his unique collection of tools successfully guides young 
students through the essential early years of language 
learning. The Kit contains QSteps 1 & 2, QSurf 1 & 2 and 
QTest CD-Roms (5 CD-ROMs in all), 4 videocassettes, 

4 audiocassettes, 5 copies each of 7 activity books, 

6 board games, 170 flash cards, soft toys of the 
programs main characters, “Winnie” the Penguin and 
“Freddie” the Frog and a Teacher’s Resource Manual 
complete with extensive lesson plans to integrate all of 
the media into virtually any learning environment. 

Upon completion, the QKids Kit provides students 
with an active vocabulary of more than 1500 words, 
the ability to read and understand short passages and 
respond to simple spoken language, as well as, understand 
basic language structure and the alphabet. 

058331 QKids Kit (QSteps & QSurf) $738.00 

0578 1 1 QSteps Kit $349.00 

058111 QSurf Kit $425.00 




1 - 800 - 456-5825 



gesslerq@qgroupplc.com • www.gesslerq.com 




THE LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERTS 
15 East Salem Ave., Suite 201, Roanoke, VA 2401 1 
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by Stephen Krashen 



q; 

Oi 



l o far, voters in over half of the states 
in the United States have voted to 
* make English their official language. 
In addition, U.S. English has announced 
that it is “working with members of the 
House of Representatives and Senate to 
help pass official English legislation in the 
106th Congress” (US-English.com). 

The motivation to make English the 
official language of individual states as 
well as the United States as a whole is to 
“encourage immigrants to 
learn English” According to 
U.S. English, “When immi- 
grants have ac-cess to docu- 
ments in their first language, 
when they can vote in their 
first language and take the dri- 
ver’s test in their first lan- 
guage, there is no need for 
them to acquire English.” This 
policy, ac-cording to U.S. 

English, explains in part why 
immigrants are not acquiring 
English. 

Providing services only 
in English, it is claimed, pro- 
vides “a common means of 
communication” and “pro- 
motes unity” and saves 
money: “The money formerly 
spent on multilingual services 
can instead provide immi- 
grants with the assistance they 
really need — classes to teach 
them English.” 

Immigrants are Acquiring 
English Rapidly and Well 

Contrary to the claims of U.S. English, 
immigrants are acquiring English rapidly. 
Mexican-Americans are typically accused 
of not acquiring English, but according to 
the 1990 Census, only 8.8% of native 
speakers of Spanish living in the United 
States said they spoke no English, and 
71.5% said they spoke English “well” or 
“very well.” (For discussion, see Krashen 
and McQuillan, 1995). This is quite 
impressive and is even more impressive 
when one considers that these figures 
ie newcomers. Moreover, results for 
sh speakers are nearly identical to 



those reported by speakers of Asian and 
Pacific Island languages. 

According to a Rand Corporation 
report (McCarthy and Valdez, 1985), over 
90% of Mexican-Americans bom in the 
United States say they are proficient in 
English, and among those bom in Mexico 
who are permanent residents of the United 
States, over 75% said they spoke some 
English and nearly half said they spoke 
English well. The Rand researchers con- 
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begins almost immediately and proceeds 
very rapidly.” 

For Spanish speakers bom in the 
United States, several studies show that 
children as young as seven and eight show 
clear signs of English dominance, doing 
better on English versions of tests of com- 
prehension, grammar and vocabulary than 
on Spanish versions (Carrow, 197 1 ; 
Merino, 1983; Me Connell, 1985). 

One does, of course, run into immi- 
grants who don’t speak English. The Rand 
Corporation results suggest that these are 
usually new arrivals or those who have not 
been able to find the time or opportunity to 

acquire English. “j? 

' 



Documents in English: 

Is Tough Love a Good Idea? 

A common concern of English-only advo- 
cates is the availability of documents in 
languages other than English. Supplying 
documents in these languages, they argue, 
removes an important incentive for acquir- 
ing English. It makes things too easy. 

There are two flaws in this argument. 
First, newcomers to the United States have 
plenty of incentive to acquire English, 
plenty of desire, and, as shown 
above, are quite successful in 
acquiring English. It is unlike- 
ly that providing them with 
essential materials to read in 
their primary language will 
destroy this motivation. 

Second, providing doc- 
uments in the primary lan- 
guage actually helps English 
language development by 
making the world more com- 
prehensible to newcomers. 
When immigrants understand 
more about life in the United 
States, the English they hear 
and read is more comprehensi- 
ble, and they acquire it more 
rapidly. A voters’ guide in the 
primary language tells new 
citizens a great deal about the 
system of government and 
about current issues, which 
will make English newspapers 
and TV much more compre- 
hensible. The same argument goes for 
allowing other forms of input in the native 
language. (For discussion of the advan- 
tages of Russian language television, see 
Krashen, 1996, pp. 5-6.) 

Crawford (1992) has pointed out that 
bilingual ballots are neither widespread 
nor expensive. They are not available in all 
languages; the right to ballots in the native 
language applies only to minorities who 
have been victims of discrimination at the 
polls (Hispanics, Asians and Native 
Americans), and strict requirements must 
be met: the group must represent more 
than 5% of the local population and have 
below-average rates of English literacy 
and voter turnout. Also, one federal survey 
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estimated that bilingual ballots amount to 
only 7.6% of election expenses (Crawford, 
1992, pp. 192-193). 

Building Bridges, Not Barriers 

If groups calling for English as an official 
language really want to help immigrants 
acquire English, I have some suggestions: 

1. Join private and charitable organiza- 
tions in helping make ESL classes avail- 
able. Several countries provide free lan- 
guage instruction for newcomers. The U.S. 
government does not. ESL classes often 
cost money and often have waiting lists. * 

2. Support libraries. The most powerful 
means of developing advanced ability in a 
second language is wide reading; reading 
improves vocabulary, grammar, writing 
style, and even spelling. Libraries provide 
the prerequisite condition for reading: 
access to books. (For suggestions on how 
to utilize the library to help English lan- 
guage acquirers, see Krashen, 1998.) 

3. Support bilingual education. Sup- 
porters of official English laws are usually 
opposed to bilingual education, but they 
shouldn’t be. Good bilingual programs 
help English language development in two 
ways: 

First, bilingual programs provide sub- 
ject matter teaching in the first language, 
which helps make the English that chil- 
dren hear and read in class more compre- 
hensible. A child who knows math, thanks 
to a sound foundation in math in the first 
language, will understand more in a math 
class taught in English than a child without 
this foundation. This means better math 
learning and more English language devel- 
opment. 



Second, bilingual programs provide a 
short cut to English literacy by teaching 
children to read in their first language. It is 
easier to learn to read in a language you 
already understand, and once you can read 
in one language, this ability transfers 
rapidly to other languages you acquire, 
even if the writing systems are very differ- 
ent. 

Published research confirms that stu- 
dents in quality bilingual programs 
acquire English more rapidly than those in 
all-English programs (Willig, 1985; 
Greene, 1998). Bilingual education is 
good for English. 

According to U.S. English, English as 
the official language “encourages immi- 
grants to learn English in order to use gov- 
ernment services and participate in the 
democratic process.” I think it will have 
the opposite effect: it will make life less 
comprehensible for newcomers and will 
make it harder to acquire English. 
Moreover, immigrants are already doing a 
fine job of acquiring English. 

Cartoonist Tom Tomorrow pointed 
out a few years ago that voting to make 
English the official language of the United 
States makes about as much sense as 
declaring the sun to be our official source 
of energy. English is already the language 
of the United States — no law is necessary 
to confirm this. We need not to erect barri- 
ers but to continue to think of ways to help 
newcomers acquire English. 

1 U.S. English has provided only token sup- 
port for adult English literacy. See 
Crawford ( 1992), pp. J73- 1 74. This can he 
confirmed by an examination of the pro- 
grams described on the U.S. English Web 
site ( http://www.us-english.org/founda- 
t ion/pro grams), which include a passenger 



van, some training material two scholar- 
ships for ESL teachers to obtain graduate 
training, and “a number of grants ” to 
“local organizations.” The amount of 
money given as grants and scholarships is 
not mentioned. 



Stephen Krashen , Ph.D., is professor of 
education at the University of Southern 
California. 
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The Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Awards up to 
*5,250 per School for Award Winning Software! 

GET THE SOFTWARE SELECTED BY OVER 20,000 SCHOOLS AND PAY 
A FRACTION OF THE COST THROUGH A UNIQUE NATIONAL PROGRAM. 

Name Title 

District (or School) Phone . 




City State Zip 

Complete and Fax (425-883-9169) Today or Call 800-44-TEACH 
(or send e-mail to grants@compu-teach.com) 

Grants are limited. Grants are offered for 80 % to 87.50/0 of the cost of site licenses 
for 10 award winning titles based on the percentage of students on free or reduced 
^ i. Schools provide evaluations in exchange for this grant. 
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□ yes! I want to discover the amount of the grant 
my school/district is eligible to receive if we participate 
in the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant Program 

□ Please send me the Compu-Teach Partnership Grant 
Information Package which describes the ten software 
titles and includes a simple application for the grant. 

I understand I am under no obligation to participate. 

COMPU-TEACH.COM 
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One Peace Corps, Many Reasons to Join 



H ave you ever thought about joining the Peace Corps as 
a way to get full-time experience and see the world? 
The Peace Corps (www.peacecorps.gov) sends out 
volunteers in a number of professions including education, 
business, environment, health, agriculture, and community 
development. They are always on the lookout for qualified 
EFL teachers and can give you the opportunity to see a differ- 
ent part of the world. If you don’t think you’re enough of an 
idealist, consider the many reasons (all of them valid, in my 
opinion) that people join the Peace Corps. 

Professor Lyle Bachman at UCLA was a volunteer during 
the 1960s. He taught high school English in the Philippines. 
While it didn’t help him get an ESL teaching position upon his 
return (because he wasn’t looking for one), it did help him 
refocus his academic career. It made the difference between 
“working with people [or] ...with musty manuscripts.” Why 
did he join the Peace Corps? “Idealism — the three goals [of 
the Peace Corps]; JFK gone and Shriver [then director] still 
giving us a link to Camelot.” 

The three goals of the Peace Corps, to which Bachman 
refers, are 1) to help the people of interested countries in meet- 
ing their need for trained men and women, 2) to help promote 
a better understanding of Americans on the part of the peoples 
served, and 3) to help promote a better understanding of other 
peoples on the part of Americans. 

Mary Barratt was a Peace Corps volunteer in Ghana 
where she taught English grammar, reading, or “whatever I 
decided to teach.” Although she doesn’t necessarily believe 
that being a Peace Corps volunteer got her a position twenty- 
one years ago at Iowa State University, she does acknowledge 
that the person who hired her had also been a Peace Corps 
volunteer. Why did she join the Peace Corps? “Because I 
wanted to go to West Africa to teach.” 

If you are interested in joining the Peace Corps, the 
Monterrey Institute for International Studies (www.miis.edu) 
offers an exceptional program. They offer a combined Peace 
Corps/M. A. in TESOL program. Allison Rainville, a returnee 
from Bulgaria, asserts that she would not have been given a 
position as an intern in the Intensive English Program at the 
Monterrey Institute if not for her Peace Corps experience. “I 
am the only faculty member who is also a student; the other 
students. ..are all teaching assistants.” Why did Rainville go 
into the Peace Corps? “It was something that I felt would be 
useful for me in getting a job later.” 

The minimal qualification to be a teacher is a B.A. or B.S. 
plus three months of practical experience such as teaching, 
tutoring, informal teaching with small groups, or community 
service. A teaching credential or a graduate degree is not 
required (although it would certainly help in the selection 
process). Having said that, often volunteers bring more expe- 
rience to the table. The Peace Corps seeks secondary teachers 
of English (EFL), math, and science, TEFL teacher trainers, 
O primary education teacher trainers (which may include an 
focus depending on the assignment.) 

v 



The Peace Corps provides lodging and a salary commen- 
surate with the local economy. Part of the philosophy is that a 
volunteer should live at the level of the people in the host 
country. For an EFL teacher, there are a number of different 
possible placements: elementary or secondary schools, uni- 
versities, or teacher training colleges. Depending on where the 
volunteer is placed, he or she could be all alone in a rural set- 
ting or in a city with fellow volunteers. It is more likely that 
an EFL volunteer would be in a city. 

Upon the volunteers’ return to the United States, the 
Peace Corps pays a stipend of about $6,000 and provides 
career services. There are many benefits associated with being 
Peace Corps volunteer, but Allison Rainville adds, “The teach- 
ing experience is valuable, but being a Peace Corps volunteer 
isn’t a piece of cake.” Being a volunteer is not for the faint of 
heart. You are often put into very difficult and occasionally 
dangerous situations and expected to do your best, but it can 
become the “toughest job you’ll ever love!” 

Thomas Nixon is editor of the TEFL Connection and can be 
contacted at editor@teflconnection.com. 
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Look first til Barron’s 
for ESL/EFL test preparation 

and more 



Up-to-date, and reflecting the most recent actual tests, Barron’s manuals, 
audiocassettes, compact discs, CD-ROMs, and other English-language teaching 
materials prepare students to excel. Experienced educators and students know 
it’s smart to look first to Barron’s for the best in ESL/EFL learning tools. 



How to Prepare for the 
TOEFL®, 10th Ed. 

Pamela J. Sharpe, PhD- 
Here is comprehensive preparation 
for the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language. Choose Barron’s test 
preparation manual according to 
any of these three options: 

• The test preparation manual (book only) 

• Book with compact discs 

• The book with a CD-ROM 

The manual contains eight full-length 
model TOEFL exams, while the optional 
book and compact disc package provides 
the audio for Listening Comprehen- 
sion sections of all tests in the manu- 
al. The optional CD-ROM presents a 
practice TOEFL exam in a computer 
adaptive format, which is exactly the 
way the actual test is given. Audio 
versions of Listening Comprehension 
preparation can also be purchased 
separately. 

• Book only: Paperback, 660 pp., 

ISBN 0-7641-1766-1, $14.95 

• Book w/CD-ROM: 

ISBN 0-7641-7466-5, $34.95 

• Book w/Compact Discs (audio only): 

ISBN 0-7641-7467-3, $29.95 

• Separate Cassettes Pack (audio 
only): ISBN 0-7641-7468-1, $21.95 

• Separate Compact Discs Pack (audio 
only): ISBN 0-7641-7470-3, $19.95 
January 2001 
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Pass Key to the TOEFL® 
w/Compact Disc, 4th Ed. 

Pamela J. Sharpe, Ph D. 

This shorter version of Barron's full- 
size TOEFL manual presents four 
model TOEFLs styled after the actual 
computer-based TOEFL test. 

All questions are explained and addi- 
tional practice material is provided. 

A compact disc (audio only) is included. 
It contains audio for the practice tests’ 
Listening Comprehension sections. 
Paperback w/Compact Disc, 450 pp., 
ISBN 0-7641-7435-5, $16.95 
March 2001 

HowTo Prepare For the 
Computer 

Based TOEFL® Essay 

Lin Lough eed 

The TOEFL written essay counts 
for approximately 50% of the test 
taker's final grade. Here’s instruction 
in organizing essay ideas, then 
developing the theme in clear, fluent, 
grammatical English. 

Paperback, 240 pp., 

ISBN 0-7641-14794, $13.95 
Now available 
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American Accent Training, 
2nd Ed. 

Ann Cook 

Here’s an unusual and effective 
approach to learning the rhythms and 
correct pronunciation of spoken 
American English, An instruction book 
comes with 5 compact discs and other 
learning aids to help ESL students mas- 
ter American speech pattens. 
Paperback, 162 pp., 
with 5 CDs in vinyl album 
ISBN 0-7641-7369-3, $39.95 
Now available 

Essentials of Writing, 5th Ed. 

V.F. Hopper, C. Gale, R.C. Foote, 
and B. W. Griffith 

Here’s a workbook that makes a perfect 
companion to the Essentials of English. 
It’s filled with 85 exercises designed to 
fine-tune the student’s.writing skills, 
with practice in identifying parts of 
speech, writing 

sentences, paragraphs, and more. 
Paperback, 240 pp., 

ISBN 0-7641-1368-2, $9.95 

Now available 
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Barron’s Educational Series, Inc. 

250 Wireless Blvd., Hauppauge, NY 11788 

Available at all bookstores or order toll-free: 1-800-645-3476 

Visit us at! our Website: www.barronseduc.com 



Essentials of English, 5th Ed. 

V.F. Hopper, C. Gale, R C. Foote, 
and B. W. Griffith 

This writer’s style manual covers the 
basics of effective written communica- 
tion with emphasis on grammar, punctu- 
ation, and correct word usage, plus 
advice on adapting writing style to dif- 
ferent types of assignments for both 
classroom and business. 

Paperback, 288 pp., 

ISBN 0-7641-13674, $9.95 
Now available 

Quick Help with Troublesome 
Words and Phrases 

James Allison 

Students who use words incorrectly are 
likely to get bad grades — but here’s a book 
that will set them straight, develop their 
word power, and improve their command 
of English. Anyone who needs to think 
twice about the difference between adapt 
and adopt , or immunity and impunity 
will profit from this book. It defines 
approximately 1,500 often-confused words 
and phrases, and shows how to use them 
all correctly. 

Paperback, 160 pp., 

ISBN 0-7641-1633-9, $8.95 
January 2001 
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“State-of-the-Art Word Processing” 
Is Not An Oxymoron 



W e hear all the time about cool new English 
language activities on the Web and cutting-edge 
language learning technologies that someone has 
recently developed. In fact, computer-assisted language 
learning educators are working hard to increase the poten- 
tial of computing tools for language learning; unfortunate- 
ly, these innovations are not always understandable or 
accessible to the typical language teacher. However, most 
of us do have a word processor that we are familiar with 
and that provides us with opportunities to develop activi- 
ties that enhance students’ language, thinking, and com- 
puting skills. Here are examples of tasks that learners can 
do with a word processor (based on Microsoft Word). 



Learners can: 

O Learn a word processing skill to teach a classmate. (See 
if they can use the electronic help system to learn the 
skill before you teach it to them.) 

O Use the grammar checker and determine in what ways it 
does not work for speakers of their native language. 
Develop rules for a non-native English speaker grammar 
checker. 

O Conduct a Web or library search for information and 
enter it in a table. 



O Format a quiz or test. 

O Draw a semantic map with the shape function. 

O Make a simple cartoon using draw features. 

O Type a newsletter using columns. 

O Create a survey. Make a numbered or bulleted list of the 
results of a survey. 

O Make a poster of the class rules. Add clip art to make 
them more comprehensible. 

O Create signs in English to put around the class. 

O Comment on someone else’s essay or story using the 
“comment” feature. 



O Record someone’s story using the voice annotation fea- 
ture. Let the author comment on the reader’s tone and 
expression. 



O Send out invitations to the class play using the mail 
merge function. 

O Use different font styles and colors to convey feeling 
and meaning in a story or essay. Q ; 
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O Write a poem and use spacing to convey the essence. 

O Make an advertisement seeking speaking partners. 

O Use the highlight feature to suggest places where a 
classmate’s story might be revised. 

O Summarize a reading or story. Use the auto summarize 
feature to compare the computer’s summary to the 
student’s. 

O Use WordArt to design a name tag. 

There are many more possibilities for great activities 
supported by word processors. These activities show that 
that it is still possible to be “state of the art” teachers with 
“old” technologies. 



Joy Egbert teaches ESL and technology at Washington 
State University and can be reached at jegbert@wsu.edu. 



If your students are 
from around the worId 5 
they will love 
The Material Worlds 

12 Posters 

Real families from Mexico, Haiti, China, Thailand, Japan, 
Russia, Iraq, and more. Family members stand in from of 
their home with all their worldly possessions. 

Workbook 

Reproducible lessons: 

Using the posters, students 
fill out worksheets. 

CD-Rom 

The stories of 30 families 
around the world. 

Paperbacks 

The Material World: 

A Global Family Portrait by Peter Menzel. Women in the 
Material World by Faith D’Aluisio and Peter Menzel. 

Designed for teaching World Cultures, World Geography, and 
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New Dictionary Helps Integrate 
Content and Language Instruction 



The Oxford Picture Dictionary 
for the Content Areas 
Oxford University Press, 2000 

I n my eleven years of experience as 
an English/Arabic bilingual 
teacher, I have used a variety of 
materials, and the Oxford Picture 
Dictionary for the Content Areas is 
great. I was first introduced to it at a 
workshop and felt that this was some- 
thing I could use for my students in 
our Summer Support 
Program. The purpose 
of the program is to 
boost the students’ 
language skills and 
give them a head start 
for the fall. This sum- 
mer my class included 
sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders at many 
different ability levels 
in English, and I had 
the opportunity to use 
the Oxford Picture 
Dictionary for the 
Content Areas for the first time. We 
used it as one of two main sources of 
instructional material in the class. 

The Oxford Picture Dictionary for 
the Content Areas includes science, 
math, social studies and literature. The 
complete package consists of a four- 
color picture dictionary (monolingual 
and bilingual English/Spanish ver- 
sions available), a teacher’s book, a 
workbook, transparencies, wall charts, 
cassettes, and a reproducibles collec- 
tion bound in four separate books: 
word and picture cards from the dic- 
tionary, reproducible content reading 
extending the information in the dic- 
tionary, content chants written by 
Carolyn Graham and worksheet activ- 
ities with art on the content topic. 

Although the summer session was 
short, I was able to use the material to 
the fullest and keep the students 
engaged at all times. I am a strong 
believer in integrating the content 
O > in ESL teaching because it helps 
IlyCmts develop knowledge and skills 



in the content areas so that can partic- 
ipate in mainstream classes. The 
Oxford Picture Dictionary for the 
Content Areas package provided the 
students with an excellent opportunity 
by exposing them to the content areas 
in an interesting way. This approach to 
ESL teaching enhances the students’ 
learning experience and expands their 
horizons. 

The cassettes have three compo- 
nents: 1 ) listening to vocabulary words 
and repeating them, 2) 
listening to a brief 
expository passage 
about the subject, and 
3) chants including the 
vocabulary and content. 
These helped students 
sharpen their listening 
skills, practice the vo- 
cabulary, and receive 
reinforcement of the 
content. Students heard 
English spoken natural- 
ly by different individu- 
als with different voic- 
es, both male and female. This is more 
beneficial to the students than the 
monotonous voices used in some ESL 
curricula. It was important for the stu- 
dents to listen to the vocabulary on 
each topic and have the opportunity to 
repeat the words. Some of the words 
were known to the students but many 
were not. Hearing new words as they 
looked at them enhanced their learn- 
ing. Students enjoyed listening to and 
learning the chants. They tapped their 
fingers or feet and moved their bodies 
as they followed the rhythms. 

The individual activities were 
excellent, and they were fun. There 
were hands-on activities such as mov- 
ing words on a chart to match pictures 
in the content areas. The worksheets 
included exercises in vocabulary, 
reading comprehension and even 
mechanics such as punctuation. 

Education can be more than 
tedious drilling. With the Oxford 
Picture Dictionary for the Content 
Areas , students enjoyed workin § 



together. They were motivated, active, 
eager to read aloud and work in the 
workbook and on the worksheets. 
They really did have fun learning and 
progressed in their skills thanks to the 
excellent material and approach to 
teaching ESL in the dictionary. In the 
future, I hope it will be expanded to 
include longer and more challenging 
reading selections, more challenging 
workbook exercises and more about 
grammar and usage. I was glad to have 
the Oxford Picture Dictionary for the 
Content Areas as a tool for my bilin- 
gual summer school class, and I would 
like to use it again. 



Jamil S. Qandah is an Arabic bilin- 
gual teacher at Volta School , Chicago 
Public Schools. 
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You could spend two years 
teaching children in 
South Africa and discover you're 
the one who's learned the most. 
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A little over 30 years ago in an 
overview of foreign language 
teaching in Brazil, Gomes de 
Matos (1968) characterized English as the 
predominant foreign language in the cur- 
ricula of both public and private high 
schools and in specialized language 
schools. Although Spanish is an increas- 
ingly popular second language, English 
still holds a position of sustained, diversi- 
fied preeminence. English language edu- 
cation takes on many forms — from specif- 
ic programs focused on conversational 
English or English for professional pur- 
poses through more comprehensive edu- 
cational experiences such as Global 
Education through English, technology- 
based professional development in 
English with the aim of global problem 
solving. 

Although some franchise schools 
have expanded their services to teach 
Spanish as well as English, some of the 
best known English language teaching 
organizations in Brazil have maintained 
their commitment to teaching English, 
sometimes also offering Portuguese as a 
foreign language to meet demand from 
recent immigrants, professionals or gradu- 
ate exchange students. Examples of 
almost exclusively English language-cen- 
tered organizations are 1) the Binational 
Centers (such as the Brazil-USA Cultural 
Institute in Rio, the Alumni Association 
and the Brazil-USA Cultural Union, both 
in Sao Paulo, the Casa Thomas Jefferson 
in Brasilia, and the Brazil-America 
Association in Recife) and 2) the English 
culture schools (such as the Brazilian 
Society of English Culture in Sao Paulo 
and Rio). In short, English remains the 
most sought-after foreign language in 
Brazil — in all kinds of language learning 
contexts, for learners of nearly all ages. 

English Language Education 
in High Schools 

In 1996 the Brazilian Ministry of 
Education made foreign language a 
requirement in the junior high and high 
schools, and English is one of the foreign 
languages offered. In the high schools, 
English is taught in a variety of ways 
according to different traditions including 
grammar-translation and variations there- 
of to the still fashionable communicative- 
ly-oriented approaches. However, a more 
htened and creative pedagogical 
ticism is being preached, although 
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not necessarily put into practice. Since the 
publication in 1998 of the Ministry of 
Education’s guidelines for foreign lan- 
guage teaching, there has been a growing 
realization by Brazilian teachers that a 
communicatively-oriented methodology 
is more effective for teaching in all kinds 
of school settings, either public or private. 
The influence of the Ministry’s guide- 
lines, though still relatively new, should 
enhance the quality of English language 
teaching in Brazil. 

University Level English 
Language Education 

At the university level, approaches are 
quite varied, too, but there seems to be a 
growing emphasis on the development of 
competence in reading professional texts. 
Undergraduate students preparing to teach 
English are usually given listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing experiences, but 
M.A. students in other areas are expected 
to attain competence as readers of acade- 
mic texts. Given the influence of the 
Internet and the potential of technology- 
based learner autonomy, we expect excit- 
ing developments in reader education in 
English in Brazil. There has been a 
promising development aimed at universi- 
ty students: the foreign language services 
of language centers such as the one at 
state-run University of Sao Paulo or at the 
recently established Language and 
Cultural Center at the Arts and 
Communication Center, Federal 
University of Pernambuco, Recife. 



English for Specific Purposes 

In the late 1970s the demand for courses 
in English for specific purposes (ESP) in 
some Brazilian universities and the scarci- 



ty of specialized teachers in this area 
brought about the development of a pro- 
ject on ESP at the Catholic University of 
Sao Paulo aimed at teacher training and 
the production of more effective class- 
room reading material. Accordingly, the 
National Center for Research, Resources 
and Information in Reading (CEPRIL) 



was established. 

At the outset the project focused on 
academic texts, the organizational struc- 
ture of texts and reading strategies. As it 
developed, the project broadened its scope 
to meet the needs of federal technical 
schools. According to Holmes (1989), the 
objectives of the project have been gradu- 
ally altered as a rpult of collective experi- 



ence, insights from specialists and new 
research findings. The current objectives 
are to help learners 1) acquire a better 
comprehension of reading techniques, 2) 
be aware of their own aptitudes and limi- 
tations, and 3) develop their cognitive 
abilities while carrying out learning tasks. 

Such improvement, as pointed out by 
Celani (1989), was only possible due to 
the exchange of experience and ideas 
among groups and to the open discussion 
of problems at workshops and annual 
teacher training courses. These have con- 
tributed to a deeper reflection by teachers 
on their classroom approach and their 
involvement in the production and use of 
material. 

The integration of ESP materials 
design and teacher training was a salient 
feature of ESP methodology, especially in 
the initial phase of the project. Its theoret- 
ical approach emphasized the importance 
of the development and use of reading 
strategies, thereby narrowing the teaching 
of grammatical and lexical items to the 
minimum required for the comprehension 
of academic texts. 

Emphasis on comprehension as a 
final product, which is typical of the 
behavioristic approach, was replaced by a 
concern about the reading process itself; 
teaching materials were guided by this 
new perspective. There followed a cogni- 
tive approach to reading that emphasized 
the reader’s active construction of mean- 
ing. The new cognitive approach gave 
more attention to the awareness of the 
learners who took on the direction and 
activation of their own learning and the 
construction of the meaning of the text by 
relating it to previous knowledge and 
experience. In spite of the importance of 
such approaches to language teaching, 
ESP teachers have tended to explain learn- 
ing as a sociointeractional phenomenon, 
emphasizing teacher-student and student- 
student interaction. 

ESP teaching in Brazil has undergone 
a series of changes through the years. In 
the beginning there was a change of focus 
from reader comprehension to reader self- 
control. Initial emphasis on the use of 
teaching materials reflected an interest in 
mental processes that would help readers 
acquire self-control in their comprehen- 
sion strategies. Attention to reading abili- 
ty was replaced by a more holistic com- 
prehension of strategies where the teacher, 
the student, the context, the reading objec- 
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tives and the material to be read would 
exert a stronger influence in reading. 

The sociointeractional process, 
according to Celani and Moita Lopes 
(1998), involves participants’ difficulties 
and successes in comprehension, negotia- 
tion of different perspectives and control 
of the interaction after which knowledge 
is built cooperatively. As a result of this 
conscious learning carried out by the 
teacher and by the classroom community, 
students achieve control of their own 
reading. 

Varieties of English 

Personal and institutional preferences dif- 
fer on the issue of which national variety 
of English (American, British, Canadian, 
Australian, etc.) to teach in the Brazilian 
context. If a generalization can be made 
concerning Brazilian teachers’ attitudes 
toward varieties of English, it is that while 
there is a preference toward 
American English over British 
English — this is particularly true in 
the case of specialized language 
schools — there is a growing percep- 
tion that either variety is a perfectly 
legitimate choice and that a well- 
informed awareness of varieties of 
English is a prerequisite for respon- 
sible teachers who want to become 
knowledgeable about linguistic 
diversity within the English-using 
communities worldwide. 

In such a spirit, a pioneering 
article “Learners’ Pronunciation 
Rights” by Gomes de Matos and 
Celce-Murcia (1998) has drawn 
attention among Brazilian 
TESOLers to a hitherto neglected 
aspect of English language teaching 
pedagogy. In short, it is advocated 
that students have the right to 
choose the variety of English to be 
learned within the existing possibil- 
ities of a school, and teachers have 
the right to teach English using their 
own individual variety of the lan- 
guage and to be respected as non- 
native users of that linguistic sys- 
tem. 

Given the spread of worldwide 
television networks such as CNN 
and BBC, the potential influence of net- 
work English on Brazilian teachers’ and 
students’ accents merits comment. Our 
impression is that the effect of CNN on 
the pronunciation standards of Brazilian 
TESOLers is still quite small but may 
increase considerably as more people tune 
in and rely upon broadcasts for enhancing 
professional proficiency in the English 
language. The senior author of this article 
(Gomes de Matos) relied on radio — Voice 
of America and the BBC — as a primary 
guide to pronunciation in the late 1940s 
and through the mid 1950s but then grad- 
ually turned to TV and audiotapes. Last 
least, the increased viewing of 



help improve pronunciation and interac- 
tion standards among learners and teach- 
ers alike. 

Publishers’ Influence 
on the Profession 

Publishers and materials distributors are 
powerful factors influencing English lan- 
guage education, specifically teachers’ 
textbook selection. Major English lan- 
guage teaching publishers from Britain 
and the United States have their own head 
offices — sometimes with quite elaborate 
showrooms — in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, often with smaller offices in other 
cities. Although no statistics are available 
on the quantity of promotional literature 
sent to teachers and English language 
teaching institutions, the number must be 
quite large. Along with such marketing 
tools, some publishers conduct annual 
workshops for teachers in which key 
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)n videocassette in Brazil should 



authors are brought from Britain or the 
United States to promote their works. 

Publishers have also contributed to 
the development of teacher training in 
Brazil through their cooperation with 
organizing committees of such annual 
events as the Brazil TESOL Convention. 
As a result, the number of book exhibits 
has been increasing and more guest 
speakers from English-speaking countries 
are being brought down to share their 
expertise with their Brazilian colleagues. 

The growing influence of publishers 
from the anglophone world can also be 
seen through the publication of textbook 
series aimed at the Brazilian market, 
which are written solely or partly by 
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Brazilian authors. Brazilian publishers 
still have the larger share of the public 
high school market, and textbook adop- 
tion policies are usually inspired by feder- 
al, state or city department of education 
guidelines. Although teachers in such 
contexts are supposed to have the right to 
choose their textbooks, such decisions are 
often influenced by factors beyond their 
control such as their own professional 
training as materials evaluators, a vital 
issue which has been drawing consider- 
able attention, especially in teacher prepa- 
rations programs. For a Brazilian perspec- 
tive, see Gomes de Matos (2000) regard- 
ing an interdisciplinary approach to text- 
book evaluation. 

Professional Development 

Only a relatively small number of 
Brazilian teachers of English are able to 
obtain a graduate education in English 
language teaching or in applied lin- 
guistics and English language 
teaching or related areas. In some 
Brazilian universities it is possible 
to get an M.A. or a Ph.D. in English 
language/literature or in applied 
linguistics in English language 
teaching. 

More and more teachers are 
enhancing their professional train- 
ing through seminars and work- 
shops such as those sponsored by 
the Brazilian Association of 
University Teachers of English, 
Brazil-TESOL and its active 
regional affiliates, the International 
Association of Teachers of English 
as a Foreign Language-Brazil 
(IATEFL-Brazil), and the state 
associations of teachers such as 
those in Sao Paulo, Rio, Minas 
Gerais and Rio Grande do Sul. Also 
noteworthy are events sponsored by 
English language teaching organi- 
zations such as the Binational 
Centers, some of which have fea- 
tured annual seminars for many 
years. 

The influence of Binational 
Centers teaching English in Brazil 
merits full treatment from its early 
days in the 1940s and 1950s 
through recent times. An equally impor- 
tant topic awaiting historical treatment is 
the role played by the now extinct United 
States Information Service. Its work in 
English language teaching in Brazil is 
being carried out by an itinerant, 
American Embassy-based English lan- 
guage officer. Also, the British Council 
has diversified its services by offering 
actual English language instruction, for 
example, in Recife. 

Many Brazilian TESOLers have 
achieved a very high professional level as 
can be seen through their publications 
both in Brazil and abroad and through 
their participation as invited speakers at 
international conferences such as the 
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annual TESOL International Convention. 
For an outstanding example of Brazilian 
professionalism in English language 
teaching, see the volume honoring Maria 
Antonieta A. Celani, Brazil’s renowned 
scholar in that domain (Scott & Barbara, 
1994). 

Conclusion 

Much more could be written on English 
language teaching in Brazil. For an update 
on the role of English and other foreign 
languages in Brazil — particularly in the 
school curriculum — a relevant source is 
the book by Celani and Moita Lopes 
(1998). On an important plea for greater 
diversity in foreign language offerings in 
Brazil, see “Carta de Pelotas” (the Pelotas 
Charter), a text which was drafted and 
proclaimed at the III Brazilian Meeting on 
a National Policy for Foreign Language 
Teaching, September 2000. 

To keep abreast of developments in 
English language teaching in Brazil, there 
are several useful bibliographical sources 
including the Braz-TESOL Newsletter, the 
Sao Paulo-based New Routes in English 
Language Teaching (a journal published 
by DISAL, a commercial book distributor 
in Brazil), and the ESPecialist (sponsored 
by the Catholic University of Sao Paulo’s 
Graduate Program in Language Studies). 

Some important topics have not been 
dealt with here: the impact of technologi- 
cal advances on the quality of Brazilian 
teacher performance, the influence of the 
ideas of British and American TESOLers 
on Brazilian EFL traditions (for example, 
see Gomes de Matos, 1985), cooperation 
between American and Brazilian organi- 
zations (especially for teacher education) 
such as that between the School for 
International Training (SIT) and the 
Alumni Association in Sao Paulo and, 
more recently, between SIT and Brazil- 
America Association-Recife. Another 
important topic is opportunities for 
TESOLers from abroad to teach in Brazil 
(in private, specialized language schools/ 
organizations such as Binational Centers, 
or at universities through Fullbright 
Exchange Programs, etc). Ours is an 
increasingly Internet-linked profession, so 
access to specific information on such 
equally relevant topics is easy to obtain. 
Interested readers are urged to communi- 
cate with their Brazilian colleagues via 
e-mail. 



Dr. Francisco Gomes de Matos and Dr. 
Abuendia Padilha Pinto teach and do 
research at the Department of Letters , 
Federal University of Pernambuco , 
Recife. They may be reached at 
fcgm@elogica.com.br or pgletras@ 
npd.ufpe.br or abuendia @ elogica.com.br. 
Gomes de Matos is also a founding mem- 
he* of Brazil- America Association, a 
j^tional Center in Recife , 

abaweb.org. 
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PhonePass 

Spoken English Test 

As easy as a telephone call. 

As accurate as an expert listener. 

Advances in speech recognition technology enable a new way to test 
speaking and listening skills. PhonePass*’ tests are administered and 
scored automatically in a 10-minute telephone call, so candidates can 
take the test from anywhere, on demand, while teachers and program 
administrators receive standard PhonePass scores the same day. No 
special hardware or software is required, just a telephone. 
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PhonePass tests measure facility in spoken English, with emphasis 
on candidates' ease of comprehension and production. PhonePass 
test scores are highly reliable and correlate closely with scores 
derived from human judgments. Results are based on the 
exact words used in examinee responses, as well as the 
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pace, fluency, and pronunciation of these words in 
phrases and sentences. The PhonePass test 
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For details 
on PhonePass use 
and validation, contact 
Ordinate Corporation. Experience 
the sample test available on Ordinate's 
website to understand how PhonePass testing 
can save you time and effort. 



has been standardized on a large and 
_ diverse sample of native and 

non-native English 
speakers from 



Ordinate 



1040 NOEL DRIVE 
MENLO PARK 
CALIFORNIA 94025 
USA 

TEL: I 650 327 4449 
FAX: 1 650 328 8§66 
WEB: www.or&ihate.com 
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SUBSCRIBE TO ESL MAGAZINE! ! 



Low introductory offer 
for ESL teachers and 




YES! 



Name_ 

Title 



Organization 

Address 

City 



I want ESL Magazine at the low introductory rate! I understand I must fill out this form, sign and fax it to the number below 
with my credit card information or mail it to the address below with payment or purchase order. 

Special Introductory Rate for School Districts, Teachers and Coordinators: 

□ 1 Year (6 issues) U.S./P.R.: $16.95, Canada/Mexico: $24.95*, Outside North America: $34.95*. 

□ 2 Years (12 issues) U.S./P.R.: $32.95, Canada/Mexico: $49.95*, Outside North America: $69.95*. 

Payment 

□ Check or Money Order. Musi be enclosed and made out to ESL Magazine. 

□ Purchase Order. 

□ Credit Card. □ Visa □ MasterCard 
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Country, 



Signature, 



(in case of a problem with your order ) 

Date 



Card # 
Exp. Date: 
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Date_ 

(required) 

Subscription price: _ 
Maryland residents add 5% sales tax: _ 

TOTAL 



Please take a moment to answer these questions: 
1. Please Indicate your specific position, (check 1) 3. 
a. □ teacher b. □ administrator a. 

□ director z. □ other 



2. What level of ESL do you work with? 

a. □ elementary (Pre-K-6th grade) 

b. □ middle school (7-8th grade) 

c. □ high school (9- 1 2th grade) 

d. □ college/university 

e. □ IEP/Intensive Language Center 

f. □ adult education 

g. □ teacher preparation 

Photocopy this card for 
additional subscriptions. 

*All nrirrs in U.S.$ and must be 
funds from U.S. bank. 



Do you work In a public or private Institution? 

□ public b. □ private 

Do you purchase ESL teaching materials 

or services? 

Q yes b. □ no 

What kind of materials or services 
would you purchase? 



□ books 

□ software 

□ video 

D hardware 

□ audio 



f. □ educational trips 7 

g. □ travel insurance 

h. □ map and j* 

geography materials C> ' 
Z. □ other c - 



What dollar amount (U.S.) of 
ESL materials/services do 
you purchase each year? 

□ 0-S999 

□ $1000-$4,999 

□ $5000-$ 10,000 

□ Over $10,000 

What Is your highest earned 
academic degree? 

□ Bachelors or equivalent 

□ Masters or equivalent 

□ Doctorate 
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Stay current with the latest 
products and services for 
ESL/EFL professionals. 



To place your catalog or product in the 
Catalog Showcase, call 410-570-0746. 



Pearson Education ESL 

Pearson publishes a 
variety of materials 
for the secondary, 
adult and higher edu- 
cation markets. From 
courses and skills 
books to dictionaries, 

CD-ROMs and online 
courses, we support 
and enhance the 
learning experience 
for your students. 

Contact your ESL Specialist for a FREE 

CATALOG: 1-800-375-2375 and visit us 
on the web at www.longman-elt.com 



Pearson Education ESL 

Pearson also publish- 
es for the K-8 mar- 
ket. Our latest prod- 
ucts include Scott 
Foresman ESL Sun- 
shine Edition, an 
array of Penguin 
Readers, Phonics 
books and Picture 
Dictionaries, as well 
as teacher resource 
material for this age group. 

Contact your ESL Specialist for a FREE 

CATALOG: 1-800-375-2375 and visit us 
on the web at www.longman-elt.com 





Exemplary ESL Tool 

Rated Exemplary by 
the California Clear- 
inghouse, World- 
Walker: Destination 
Australia is Soleil’s 
newest multilingual 
CD-ROM. ESL stu- 
dents can "switch- 
on-the-fly" between 
English, Spanish, and French, and 
build sentences in English using pic- 
tures and sound. 

800-501-0110 

Download a free demo from our 
website: www.soleil.com 





FREE trial copy of TOEIC 
Pronunciation in American 
English on CD-ROM 

This product is designed for non-native 
speakers at the intermediate level and 
above with an emphasis on stress, into- 
nation and rhythm. Released again on 
3/15/00, already adopted by more 
than 85 schools and colleges. 

Contact David Hans: 925-485-3080 
dhans@amenglish.com 
www.amenglish.com 
“Tune in to the Music of English” 



Mas de 350 libros K-3, 
y — jtodos en espanol! 

The Wright Group 
has books for new 
and struggling read- 
ers in Spanish and 
English. Fiction and 
nonfiction titles for 
grades K-3 make 
learning to read 
exciting and fun! 

Preview packs are 
available, and all 
materials are guaranteed. 

Call for your free catalog today. 

800-523-2371 or 425-486-8011 










Es el nuevo programa integrado para 
evaluar el dominio del ingles, disenado 
especialmente para la poblaci6n\de habla 
hispana por la Oficina de^Puerto^Rico y 
de Actividades Latinoamericanas del 
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It’s the new integrated language assessment) *- 
. programTspecifically designed for speakers 
C \ J W of Spanishes a native language. 
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College Board. 






^English language Assessment Sys'temjpr Hispanic 



Created by the^Puerto Rico Office and 
Latin American Activities °of the College Board. 
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La/pVueba consta de 120 ejercicios delA^ 
seTeccion multiple y un audiocassette 



para evaluar las destrezas del lenguage, 



la comprension auditiva, la escritura^«J\ 

de,lectura\ * 

tV~ 



indirecta y las competences de,lectura 



\ Usos: 
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Ubicacibn 
<$> Diagn^sticq^ 
^ Certification 



Costo razonable 




<$> $10.00 v otmenos, dependiendo del volumen de examinados 

>\ l\> * . 

Evaluacldn Independlente de grado escolar ^ 

<§> Descripciones de^ejeciitojjawecen informacibn pertinente 
para la ensenanza ^ 



Flexible 



ta'prueba se administra por la institucibn a su convenience 
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^^Cuatro fee has fijasde^calificacibn durante el anp(^\ 
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To learn more aboutEllASH call (787) 759-8625 / ext. 133; send E-mail toiorolaa iSicolleqeboard.org , 'or write to 
The College Board;Puerto RlcVOfflce and Latin American Activities, P.0, 8o*>7il01, San, Juan, Puerto Rico 00936-8001. 
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$10,00 or less depending on volume 
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Independent of Grade Level ^ 

$>\Each question is classified on s a ^proficiency 
scale according to skill level\ ^ v 
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<& Testes administered by the institution at^) 
its,' convenience 



Four scoring dates throughout the 
school year <£ \ ° 
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Problem: You needed to correct 25 
student papers, create tomorrow's lesson plan, 
tonight is Parent Night, and the superintendent 
wants you to come up with an ESL solution 
that will improve test scores You have plenty 
to worry about. Finding, then maintaining, 
supporting and running an effective 
technology-based ESL program shouldn't 
be one of those worries. 



ellisworld.com 
get served 



SoDifltBOBi: Certified ELLIS consultants. 

While we can't correct your papers, we can 
offer you technology-based ESL solutions sec- 
ond to none. That's because all ELLIS represen- 
tatives attend comprehensive training seminars 
that prepare them to answer all your English 
training concerns. They are specially trained. 
They'll advise you on where to begin, how to 
install, how to integrate, how to maintain, how 
to use, and how to succeed. In a sense, they 
will take away all your English training worries. 
With ELLIS, you get more than extraordinary 
software, you get solutions. 

Learn how ELLIS can help you meet your 
goals by calling 1.888-750-1570, 
or visit us on the web at ellisworld.com. 
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It's just like the REAL test! 

Introducing POWERPREP Software: 

Preparation for the Computer-based TOEFL Test 

Created by Educational Testing Service, POWERPREP software CD-ROM 
the ONLY product available with timed computer-based tests operating unc 
the authentic TOEFL testing software used by examinees around the work 

POWERPREP software features: 

♦ Two timed computer-based tests with authentic TOEFL questions 

♦ Same tutorials used on test day 

♦ Three essay topics for writing practice 

♦ Actual essays written by TOEFL test takers 

♦ Score ranges at the end of each test 



To order, call: 
1 - 800 - 446-3319 
or visit our Web site at 

www.ets.org/store.html 



Other Test Prep Products from ETS: 

♦ TOEFL Sampler CD-ROM 

♦ TOEFL Test Preparation Kit, 2nd Edition 

♦ TOEFL Practice Tests, Volume 1 and Volume 2 

♦ POWERPREP Software for GRE® and GMAT® 
are also available. 
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